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FOREWORD 



The eouncil oF efiieF State School Officers 
is pleased to present Partnership for Excetknce: 
Schooi/Coiiege Cotiaboration and Buitding Inie- 
grated Teac^ Edmafiqn System Stdtew^, the 
proceedings of its 1985 Summer Institute held 
in Pelavari, Wisconsin.. -_ 
~ Each summer the^ Ebuhcil of Ghief State 
School Officers (GGSSQ), a group composed 
of the principal official responsible For public 
schools in each of the fiftj? states, six territo- 
ries, and the District of Columbia, conducts a 
week-long seminar-style institute to provide its 
members with an opportunity to take a fresh 
look at the most pressing cbricerns in our na- 
tion's sciick)lsi whiJe interacting with foremost 
scholars and leaders in education. 

This year's Summer Institute \^s funded by 
the Andrew Mellon Foundation as a com- 
ponent of a major grant award to CCSSO to 
enhance el^nentary and secondary education 
through school/college collaboration. More 
than 100 educators, including some Forty chief 
state school oFficers, nineteen college ai^i uhi 
versity president, policymakers fit>m national 
educatibn groups, ui^iversity deans, sLstate leg- 
islator^ and cQordihators oFJGGSSO-sponsored 
collaborative projects tfiat had received Fund- 
ing From the Mellon Foundation, took part in 
the week's activities. 

Speakers addressed k^ aspects oF collab- 
oration: the Universttyls irole and the state's 
role in building coUabclraUve teacher edua^^ 
tibh systems; the brgahizatibhal dyi^^ oF 
schbbl/university partnerships; :flie creatibh oF 
a nhivci^sity "Center fcr Excellence in Educa- 
tion'' to draw upon the capabilities oF an entire 
university in educating teachers; the problems 
and nature oF the high school-cdllege transi- 
tion; collaboration among teachers within 
schools; case studies oF alternative schbbl/cbl- 
lege collaborative programs; etc. 



Others Focused on closely related topics— 
the demographics oF the teaching Force and 
the student pbpulatibh, now aild fuLurei the 
evblutibri bF state legislation (South Carolina) 
tb enhance the currehL teaching force; the de- 
velbpmeht oF a thaster teacher plan as pro- 
posed by Albert ShankeroF tfie American 
Federation oF Teachers; university/school in- 
teractions and mutual perceptions; teacher 
testing, retention, and licensure; program ac- 
creditation; and the related equity, access, and 
quality cbritrol issUes. 

Themes ruririihg thrbughbut were iiripor- 
taht tb all educators: the irhperidihg shortage 
oF teachers; the need to improve status, profe- 
sibnalism,_ and morale oF teachers; the signifi- 
cant characteristics oF the exceptional teacher 
(mastery oF knowledge, teaching skill, and 
character); the "seamless web" view oF educa- 
tion From pre-schbbi through pbstsecbridary; 
the need to identify cbre curriculum; the pri- 
macy oF citizenship education; and the com- 
pelling need for creativity andinvblvemeht on 
the part oF teachers and students. Speakers 
expressed diFFering views and perceptions on 
these many topics and themes, generating 
considerable Feedback and questions, and 
some controversy. 

ThereFbre^ we present these proceedings 
not tb give final answers tb ilie myriad ques- 
tibns before us^ but fcb shed light bh the chal- 
lenges and worfcahead^lnparticular, wehope 
Sieseproceedin^ vs^^^ to the devel- 

opment of collaborative efforts between ele- 
mentary/secondary and higher education. 

I would like to thank the many people and 
organizatidns who have made this pUblicatibn 
possible: firsts the Andrew W^Mellbh Founda- 
tibn, the funder bf the CCSSO Schboia::bJllege 
CbUabbratibn Project, which provided grants 
tb fourteen states fcT collaborative initiatives 
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and fUnds fdr this institute and the publishing 
of proceedings. I am very pleased to note that 
the Mellbh Fouhdatibh has awarded a second 
major g^nt to GGSSO For state-based collab- 
orative efforts, this time with a specific focus 
on attracting exceptional persons into teach- 
ing and improving the current teaching force. 
: Second, I would like to thank the Wisconsin 
Department of Public: I nstructibh, in particu- 
lar StateSuperihtehdexit Herbert J, Grover 
and Gohferehce Gbordihator Joni J^^kson, for 
all its work in making this Summer Institute a 
reality: In addition, I would like to thank Re- 



becca: Ybuht, the Direetbr bf the Mellon 
Schboi/Gbllege^ebljabofatib^ Project, Fbr her 
leadership in planning and coordinating this 
Summer Institute, and for compiling and edit- 
ing these proceedings. She was assisted in the 
editing process by Nancy MagUrn and Joseph 
Maririard. 

Last, J must not forgei the many sponsors 
and contributors (see_Appendix^G: Ackhbwi- 
edgments) who donated their time and goods 
to an exciting and stimulating week of learn- 
ing, motivating and sharing. 

WiLUAM F, Pierce 
Executive Director 
Council of Chief 
State School Officers 
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INTRdDUCtlON 
Rebecca Yount 
Director 

Mellon Foundation School/College €ollaboradon Prefect 



The Mellon Fdundatibh Schbbl/Cbllege Gbl- 
labbratibn PrbjecL began nearly three years 
ago in the throes of the report yt^^^^ at Risk: 
T%e Imperative for EduccUivnat Rrform, This re- 
port, issued_ By the National Commission on 
Excellence in Educat 'on. outlined the "medi- 
ocre educational performance that exists" in 
our nation today. As a result of a graht frbm 
the Andrew W. Mellbh Rjuhdation, the Goun- 
cil of Chief State SchobJ Officers issued a re- 
i^iest for proposals to all state education agen- 
cies for programs to enhance and facilitate 
worlciag relationships between elementary/ 
secondary and postsecondary educatibn to ad- 
vance educational reform. The cbllabbrative 
concept^ which suggested cobperatibn be- 
tv/een elemen tary/secbhdary eduea^ and 
higher educatibn in a brnad range of areas as 
ah ^effective means of improving schooling, 
had evolved from a dialogue between edu- 
cators, chief state school officers, university 
presidents and deans, and others that began 
several years earlier. 

State educatibn agendes respbhded enthu- 
siastically tb the crhaJlehge, providing the 
r^uncil with a wealth^ of proposes. In the first 
phase of the project, thirty-nine planning 
giahte of $2^000 each were awarded. When 
phase II competition for $30,000 implementa- 
tion grants was announced^ the Cbuiicil re- 
ceived 47 propdsals! A blue ribbbh selection 
committee awarded grants lb fburteeh cbllab- 
brative prbgrairis, eleven of which focused on 
sbrne aspect of teacher qu^ty: Thus^_A states 
addressed this most cntiral issue in 1983 — 
almostrwo years before it became the nadonal 
phenomenom that is now upon us. 

Earlier that same year, John E. JSawyer^ Presi- 
dent of the Andrew W. Mellbh Fouhdatibh, 
expressed the need for cbUahbradbh in iihr 
prpidng teaching: education: "ite I ^e it, die 
chief [state schbbJ officers] sifll face die central 
respbhsibility of jtddressing . . . the critical 
needs of the elementary schools and junior 



highs; and J5ere again they need to let higher 
education know the kind of teacher prepara- 
tion they most want at the various levels, br fbr 
whole systems." 

This project has promoted a rich array of 
cbllabbrative cbnfiguratibris, invblvih£ differ- 
ent kinds of brganizatiohs, strategies, and 
rabdes; Prbject components included: an anal- 
ysisof evaluation models; curriculum develbp- 
ment; training for high school cbUnselbrs; a 
demonstration school; regional assistance 
councils and teams tb assess heeds and coordi- 
nate assistahcej a mechanism for matching 
higher education resources with ihservice 
heeds;:a prbgiam for imj>roving the teaching 
of English; a computerized feedback system to 
track ^student achievement; a vocatibhal ahd 
technical education system to span high schbbl 
and cojlege; and more. All bf these invblved 
joint efforts betweeh elemehtary/secohdafy 
educatibn and higher education. 

Ambhg rhahy other things, this project has 
promoted the kind of collaboration that can 
break throujgh the isolation that many teach- 
ers, as well students and other school persbh- 
nel, experience in schools. Tb illustrate, the 
Montana project, which focused bh imprbvihg 
the accreditatibh review process, was able to 
ihvblye teachers on distant reservation lands 
simply beeaiise project stafT travel monies, 
which Jhad previously been unavailable, to get 
tb those areas. 

Several other projects instituted br ex- 
panded upon inservice training programs. fbr 
teachers and other schbbl persbhheL 0hc 
such project ih Ore^n focused bh the imple- 
mehtatibh bf a collaborative statewide system 
for the cbhtihued professjonS development of 
school persbnheL involving deans and direc- 
tors of teacher eduation programs, teachers, 
school administrators, and nearly every 
provost in the state, the project was extrabr- 
dinarily effective in fostering sustained cbllab- 
oration. Many participants in that program 
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said that it was the rhdst effective with which 
thej^: had ever been involved, 
. -The fourteen projects have advanced many 
new concepts re^rding the collaborative pro- 
cess. First of all, the CCSSO prcgects expanded 
beyond collaboration of only schools and col- 
leges to invbive parent advocacy groups, state 
iegisiatdrs, arid uriiversity adriiinistratdrs. Sec- 
dhd, the use x>f private funds to advance a 
state-based policy issue has been an interesting 
and surprising experiment. In assessing the 
accomplishments of these projects, the states 
have described exciting and promising devel- 
opments in a relatively short IS-month time 
period. In part this was because the grant 
riibriies came along at the right tinle^bri the 
cbattails of several reform reports. But this 
progress was also enhanced by the relatively 
unrestricted natufe_ of the prefect gtaidelines, 
which encouraged experimentation and inno- 
vation, not to mention some basic risk-taking. 
The state pfbgrams were ailowed to make 
sbriie mistakes arid iriitiate mid-coUrse cbrrec- 
tibris. They ended up with strategies arid prb- 
cesse&ihat were appropriate to tbeir problems. 

in inahy\ respects the fourteen projects de- 
termined the subgect matterior the 1985 Sum- 
mer institute. Since there was a strong empha- 
sis on teacher issues within these projects, the 
usefulness of statewide cdljaboratives in en- 
hancing the quality of teaching was a timely 
topic. Duririg the I ristitute itself, the arribierice 
was interactive and dy riariiic, with successive 
presentations buiWing upon one aribtfier. As 
one reads these proceedings, this becomes evi- 
dent. 

No introduction to these proceedings would 
be cdmplete without thanking several people, 
first of whom is Claire List, our program of- 



ficer at the: Melldri FoUridatidn. Her support 
arid: erithusiasm were pririiary reasdris for this 
project's success. Alsb^ we are deeply fateful 
to Gordon Ambach, Gbmmissibjier of Educar 
tion. New York and CCSSO President during 
1984-85, for his unfailing help and encour- 
agement, especiaiiy during the pianning of 
this Institute. I wduld jike td especially thank 
William F. Pierce, CCSSO Executive Director, 
who encouraged creative thinfcirig arid iriridva- 
tioh in the course of the project. Thanks also 
go ta George Rush and Ken Scott, GGSSC^ 
who helped us tackle the technology that pro- 
cessed these proceedings and helped us 
through some very difficult times. Last, but 
certainly riot least,: thariks go td my assistant^ 
Nariey Magurri, who is^ the dther half of the 
CCSSO staff, for her gifted service to this pub- 
lication. 

: The Melldri project is ridw iriits secdrid riia- 
jdr stage, having recently av^arded fotirteen 
additional grants ta states to neither attract ex- 
ceptional persons into teaching or to improve 
the current teaching force. The new grantee 
states are; Alaska, Coldrado, Florida, Georgia, 
Guam, Idahdi Iridiaria, Maryland, Miririesdtai 
Mdritaria, P^ew York, Ndrth Dakota, Utah, arid 
Wisconsin. These prdgrariis show very specific 
emphases such as rural education, urban edu- 
cation^ minority teachers, and th^ j>rofessional 
development of all school personnel as well as 
faculty. 

The first Mellon project was a very new 
experience for state departments of educa- 
tion. By the end of the second project, these 
state coiiaboratives will be serving as seasoned 
educatidriai refdrm agents. We have, indeed, 
come a long way. 
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WELCOME to WISCONSIN 

-_ Herbert J. Grover 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Wisconsin 



The State of Wiscbhsiri and the Department 
of Public Ihstriiction are pleaser^. to host the 
Council of Ghief State School Officers 1985 
Summer Institute. "Escape to Wisconsin'' is 
our tourism motto. We hope you find your 
"escape" productive and pleasant. 

Education in these United States has been 
under intense scrutiny for more than ivvo 
years, and vve are surely better for it. This 
summer institute focuses oh one of the ele- 
ments that has emerged as an integral part of 
school improvement— creating partnerships 
between our public schools and universities, 
particularly teacher education programs. 

The Mellon Foundation and the Council of 



Ehjef State Schoql Officers recognized the im- 
portance of such partnerships prior to our 
current self-examination. The resulting inves- 
tigation of collaborative^ integrated teacher 
ediicatioh systems, evaluated here by the 
Mellon Project State Coordiriatdrs, is sure to 
have implications for us all. 

Our common goal— to provide the best ed- 
ucation for every child in our respective 
states^ — is an idealistic one. Yet, we must find 
realistic ways to achieve that goal. School and 
University cooperatibri comprises one way of 
ensuring qiiality teachers and, ultimately, 
quality learning experiences. 

Welcome to Wisconsin! 
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WELCOME ADDRESS 

William R Pierce 
Executive Directbr 
Councii of Chief State School Officers 



Good mornings ladies and gentlemen. I 
want to welcorne all of you to our 1985 annual 
Surnmer Institute for Chief State School 0f- 
Ocers: This is the second time the chiefs have 
asked others to join therh daring their annual 
summer retreat. I therefore want especially to 
welcome the college and university presidents 
who have joined us for this meeting. 

Some of the college and university presi- 
dents wh b^re here Jor th i5 cdhfereri ce actual ly 
joined us for that first joint meeting iii Colo- 
rado in 1 981 That meeting focused oh educa- 
tional issues of mutual concern to elementary, 
secondary, and postsecondary administrators 
and was partially funded by the Andrew W. 
Mellon Fpundatipn. Since that meeting \vas ah 
historic first, and since the Mellon Foundatibh 
is hot particularly interested in simply funding 
conferences, the condition of the grant fi-om 
Mellon was that the collaboration that began 
with that meeting — between college and uni- 
versity presidents and chief state schdol of- 
ficers— had to continue. It should not end 
with the 1981 cbhferehce arid should there- 
fore have some kind of apjDrbpriate follow-up. 
^ As a follow-ap the presidents and the chieB 
met at Yale University in March 1983, as the 
guests of Bart Giamatti, where attention 
focused on how cooperative efforts between 
cdlieges and schools could be developed to 
irnprbve the nation's teachirig force. Soriie of 
the university representatives here today also 
attended that cbhferehce. Indeed, some of bur 
speakers^ this week were also oh the program 
of either the Colorado Springs or the Yale 
conference, bringing some continuity from 
that first program to this one. These two joint 
efforts then led to this week's conference. 

Follbwirig the Yale cbrifererice, the Cbiiricil 
of Chief State Schbbl Offrcers submitted a 
prbpbsal tb the Mellbh FaundatLbh- In July 
1983, we were awarded a major^arit by the 
Mellon Foundation to enhance and iacilitate 
the working relationships between elementary, 
secondary, and postsecondary education. 



The follbwihg September, thirty-nine incen- 
tive grants were awarded to asmahy states, 
constituting Phase 1 of this Mellon project^Ih 
January 1984, a blue ribbon selection r ommir 
tee awarded implementation grants to four- 
teen of the forty-seven states which appiied. I 
riiehtibri the fact that forty-seven states had 
apjDlied simply to emphasize that this was 
clearly a tirhely issue of concern to all chiefs 
and to many college and university admin- 
istrators. 

This project will provide and focus on two 
products: first, the proceedings from this 
Suriiriierjristitute, vyhich will be a document 
of nbte. The final report to the Mellon prbject 
will be the second prbduet and will constitute 
the final report of the fourteen implementa- 
tion projects. 

In addition, as a result of this project, we 
now have within our offices a major data base 
cbritairiirig 265 descriptions of school/college 
cbllabbrative efforts arburid this cburitry. It is 
prbbably the best data base existing anywhere 
about Avhat you as university and college rep- 
resentatives and you as school representatives 
are doing together 

Project coordinators from each of the four- 
teeri chosen states are in attendance at this 
cbrifererice arid will be a part of the prbgram. 
During the entire corifererice the state project 
cbbrdinatbrs will be available in the sottth ring 
every afternoon to describe their prbjects in 
more detail for any of you who are mterested: 

The focus of this conference is the result of 
the direction of all of those fourteen projects. 
It is rib acciderit that eleven of the fourteen 
funded projects focus specifically dri drie or 
rabre aspects of the teacher quality issue, ah 
obvious respbhse tb a current majbr education 
conceSi. The Mellon projects cover a wide 
spectrum of these issues relating to teacher 
quality, teacher evaluation, inservice training, 
certification, preservice training, teachers in 
language arts, iaboratory schools, the missidri 
df prdfessidrial develdpmerit teachers, arid so 
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bh, I think ybu will be intrigued arid im- 
pressed by what tfibse fourteen states have 
been able to accomplish in developing collab- 
orative efforts. 

Based on the efforts of thosie fourteen states, 
thie logical: theme of this cbrifererice bjegah to 
emerge. To provide you with that logic, I 
would like ribw: to turn the podium over to 
Gordon Ambach, President of the Council of 



Chief State School Officers. I will not insult 
your intejligence by reading his vita and bibii- 
bgraphy. I will simply say that because of his 
responsibilities in New York, where he is not 
brily Cbmrhissibher of Educatibri, bui the 
President of the Hniversity of the State of New 
York, he has a particularly special perspective 
and perception of the issues that we will dis- 
cuss throiighout the coming week. 
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CONFERENCE OVERVIEW 

: Gordon Kf. Anibach 
Commissioner of Education, New York 

President 

Council of Chief State School OfHcers 



To all here in Wiscohsm, thank you for such 
a wonderful welcbme and all the arrahge- 
mehte that have been made for us dtinhg the 
course oF this week. Those of us who nave 
been involved in presenting summer institutes 
and other meedngs of the chiefs know what it 
takes to put on this kind of event. I want to say 
at the outset, BertiHerbert J. Grover, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Wisconsin], how 
deeply appreciative we are^^ that you've 
done and abb give a special note of thanks to 
Johi^ Jackson who has beea Jeadihg the way by 
coordinating the effort and niakin^ certain 
this is indeed a very productive summer in- 
stitute. 

One of dUr major purposes in being to- 
gether is simply to exchange ideas about the 
subject of this iristitute. We will be listenihg^ 
but we hope there will be a lot of talking. In 
that spirit, I would like to ask ybiL to db sbme- 
thing right now. Take a slip of paper and sim- 
ply write out, in a minute or two, what you 
consider to be the principal objective that you 
would personally like to achieve during this 
session. If you were to leave here on Friday 
with brie set of ideas about changes in practice 
ia ybur ihstituiibn or agency, what would it be? 
Just take one minute tojbt it dbwh. As soon as 
you finish doings that, I am going to ask ybu to 
exchange it with the person next to you and 
then talk about it for a minute. 

Please refer to it at some later time to see 
whether the objective remained the same and 
to see whether you got an answer. 

It is perfectly bbvious tb all of bur cblleagues 
and guests front in st itutibn s bf po^ tseeo hdary 
education, our Institute for Educational tead- 
ership Fellows, our guest speakers, and those 
who coordinate the Mellon projects, that once 
ydu start the chiefs talking, you don't stop. We 
genuinely hope that this conference will be in 
seriiiriar form throUghbut arid that there will 
be an exteriMve bppbrtiiriity for exharig^ I 
hope: that ybu will put those slips aside arid, as 
I said, check them along the vray through the 



vieek and see whether you have changed that 
objective, of whether ybu ate learriirig rilore 
ab^Ut actibris br policy decisibris riecessary to 
bbtain that bbjective. 

Just a note, especiaUy_forour guests at this 
session, about the pattern of activities of bur 
Council of Chief State School Officers. We 
tend to come together about four times a year, 
brie of those sessioris is in Washington, where 
we fbcus on the legislative process at the fed- 
eralleveL Anbther is a special sessibn, siich as 
we had in Bbstbh in May,^ which focused bri 
education in the arts. Dir suihmer institute 
takes place in different parts of the country 
and focuses on different topics each yean Fi- 
nally, there is our annual business meeting. It 
is especially at the suinmer institute that we 
cbriie tbgether to leafri frbrii brie another, to 
share bur cbjririiori experiericeSj arid to retlirri 
to our individual settings with learriirigs {rom 
colleagues and guests. 

Over the past three years, especially at sum- 
mer institutes, we have focused on the issues of 
the general reforms taking place in the states. 
Last year dUr cdncentration was on various 
schbbl iriiproveriierit projects arid the different 
activities related directly to eleriieritary arid 
secondary schbbl improvement. Last fall at bur 
annual meeting, our fortis was bh assessment 
and evaluation. TJiis coming fall our focus will 
be the international dimension of education, 
in part foilowing through the assessment issue 
as we iddk at natidrial comparisons of achieve- 
riierit arid iridicatdrs, the ways in which the 
schbbls are irivblved iri prbriibtirig iriterria- 
tiohaL uhderstahdirig^ and the ways iri which 
we can learn irom other countries abbut their 
educational practices, especially early child- 
hood education and transition of youth to em- 
ployment. 

Then there is this suriimer iristitute. It will 
fdciis dn the relationship betweeri pdstsecdrid- 
ary institutioris---the cbljeges, the uriiver- 
sities — and the schools. In essence, we are 
seeking to strengthen elementary and second- 
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ary teaehihg through creative cbllaboranon be- 
tween the collegiate and school worlds; 

To strengthen the practice of teaching re- 
quires simuitanedus efforts on many fronts: 

The recruitment of new candidates: what 
kinds of incentives, subsidies, or activities 
are there? 

The preservice preparation: what is the 
content to be, what are the requirements to 
be? 

The credentials, the licensure, the cer- 
tification: what are the entry level provi- 
sions and the continuing specific require- 
ments? 

The cdhditibns of teachings the salary 
scales and benefits^ the issue of jprofes- 
sibhal status: what is the^ relationshjp of 
those teaching in the elementary and sec- 
ondary areas to their colleagues at the col- 
legiate level, or to those in other occupa- 
tional areas? 

The classroom arid school conditidns, the 
iriceritives for raising: the level of perform- 
ance by an individual: all of those are part 
of the conditions of teaching. 

And, finally, the issue of the continuance 
of opportunity for teachers to learn. "One 
stops teaching when one stops learriirig," 
goes the phrase, and we certainly do hot 
pay Enough attention to systemati^cally 
making certain that there is an effective 
opportunity for learning. 

Actioh on any one of these factors alone 
may have some impact, but it is clear that one 
has to deal with this whole array of factors in 
order to improve the practice of teaching. Re- 
citing that list makes clear that it is essential 
that the school systems and the postsecondary 
ihslitutibhs wbrJc in conjunction to make a 
more effective practice of teaching. That is 
why we are here— to look specifically at how 
it's done. To debate, to argue, to fight a bit 
over certain kinds of practices, to look particu- 
larly at what experiences we have had, es- 
pecially in some of the MeUon-Fuhded projects 
or in the iriany other projects that Bill [William 
Pierce, Executive Director, CCSSOl noted. 



that Have become catalogued efforts of collab- 
oration; 

As we do this, it is especially important for 
our guests to understand that there is rib uni- 
formity of respbhsibility arcibrig the chiefs whb 
are here. All bf us have a responsibility for 
public elementary and secohdar)' education; 
Some have a responsibility for the education of 
elementary and secondary childreii in the 
non-public schools. Those respdnsibililies vary 
a bit. Some of the chiefs have a very direct 
riespbnsibility for jteacher preparation br 
teacher education, Sbme of the chiefs have a 
directi responsibility for certification or licen- 
sure. But in some^cases they have neither the 
responsibility for preparation nor particularly 
for certification. And then some of us have a 
broader respdnsibility that has to do with all 
aspects of postsecondary educatibn as well as 
elementary and secondary education. 

I cite that |3artictilarly^ecause each of us, 
including our guests from the institutions of 
higher education, will take away from this ses- 
sion a different configuration, a specific ap- 
plication to where his or her state or institu- 
tion is at this pointy and what changes rhay be 
in the works for that iristitutiori. While we're 
trying: to summarize what might be ^ome spe- 
cific objectives for us^^they mil certainly learn 
fi-om one_ another about what connections al- 
ready exist for preparation of teachers, specifi- 
cally what we have in our Mellon projects. 

We alsb need to assist bne aribthen arid es- 
pecially the CbunciUas we try tb formulate the 
next prbpbsai for the Mellbri Foundation^ in 
light of a receptivity expressed by its officials 
regarding the expansion of certain projects 
underway or perhaps the addition of other 
projects. And further, we need to identify rec- 
ommendatidns on issues of cbllabbratibri that 
could be made by the GbundJ^ either at the 
federal br state level. So it is with the objective 
of bbth individual and corporate gain that we 
coriie tqgethen_ 

fiiU has noted that we started this effort back 
in 1981. We are most indebted to the Mellon 
Foundation for helping Us at that jDoirit. I 
would remind you all that 1 98 1 was a cbuple bf 
years before there was a Gbriiriiissibri ori Excel- 
lerice in EdueatLori at the national level. It was 
indeed a couple of ^ears before the series of 
reports about reforming elementary and sec- 
ondaiy education began to spill out. We were 
at that point targedng this level of collabora- 
tion. As these reports evolved in 1983 arid 
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1984, followed by so many changes in the 
states, it became clearer and clearer that it was 
necessary to address specificaliy the cdllabdra- 
tibh df university arid sehool bh the question 
of teacher preparation. The fact that eleven of 
fourteen Mellon projects focused on teacher 
preparation indicates its importance in the 
evolving reform movements. 

The latest series of nationwide reports 
focused on under graduate preparation and 
criticisms of curriculum questions as to 
whether curriculum has gone helter-skelter 
and should return to some stronger, more 
rigorous^ more cbhtrolled focus, and whether 
the faculties were in Fact capable of prbvidi 
the kind of rigor and preparation that was 
worthy of the award of the baccalaureate de- 
gree. Much of the work, and many of the 
bbservatibris of those reports have in turn 
come back tb the issue of remedial work at the 
postsecohdary level, which translates very di- 
rectly into the issue of whether the prepara- 
tion at the secondary and elementary level was 
effective in the first place. 

Looking at these reform repbrtSj let us come 
back to this essential issue of cbllabbi atibri, riot 
to question who is to blame for whatever defi- 
ciencies or shortcomings may exist, but in the 
spirit of trying to figure out what can be done 
more effectively at each level. We must care- 
fully join together across the levels in order to 
proceed rilore effectively, which in turn will 
have an impact on the effectiveness of both 
sets of institutions. You have copies of our 
overall program. We have presentations on 



various perspectives bh teacher ^d^ticatibii: in- 
tegrating the schools and colleges in^ 
education, the demographics of teacher sup- 
ply arid demarid, quality control issues, cer- 
tificatibri reqUireriierits, equity, ways of recruit- 
ment, teacher perfbrriiarice, arid career pat- 
terns. We mix these presehtatibns tbgether 
with direct observations about the Mellbh pix)* 
jects, so we can discuss both ^he theoretical 
research orientati ms and the practical orien- 
tations. We hope that it is a productive session 
for all. 

It is riiy privilege ricw to iritrdduce the first 
bf bur presenters, Judiths Lariier She is Pro- 
fessor of Education and Dean bf the College 
oF Education at Michigan State University and 
founding Co-Director of the Institute for Re- 
search on Teaching, where she continues as 
Associate Director concerned with the rela- 
tibriship betweeri research arid practice. A for- 
mer classrobm teacher arid teacher edUcatbr, 
she serves as First Vice President of the re^ 
cently formed division, Teaching and Teacher 
Education, for the American Educational Re- 
search Assdciatidri. H^r scholarly activity 
focuses on the riexUs betweeri professiorial 
study in the scbobls of education arid prbfes- 
sibnal practice in the elementary arid secbrid- 
ary sector. Her chapter in the eighty-secbnd 
yearbook of the National Societj^ fbr the Study 
of Education in 1983, entitled "Tensions in 
Teaching Teachers: The Skills of Pedagogy," 
exemplifies this line bf inquiry. In addition, 
she has been chairing the Hdjriies Group Cdri- 
sortium. Join me in welcoming Judy Lanier. 
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A LOOK At THE R^SEARCH/BKMBGRAPHieS: 

WHAT DO THEY TELL US ABOUT INTEGRAtllsrG 
STATEWIDE SYSTEMS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION? 

Judith baiiier 
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College of Education 
Michigan State University 



I have been asked to speak about recent 
research on teacher education, and to relate 
my understandihg of the field to the potential 
for integratirig statewide^ys^ems of education; 
Asjve explore tfie research, I hope you too 
come to appreciate the complexity and chal- 
lenging nature of the inquiry in this field. In 
today's report I will draw from a major review 
of t'-e literature recently completed for the 
Americani^Educational Research Association 
(A ERA). Tie review covered several decades 
of schdlarshipt on the jDreparation of teachere 
in the United States and will be availabie soon 
in AERA's Third Handbook cf Research on Teach- 
ing. 

If we are to understand the major issues 
confrontihg teacher educatidh in the 
mid- 1 98Ds^ it is iiripbrtaht to begin with the 
contemporary research in tfie field: When 
these new understandings are juxtaposed with 
pending demographic shifts in our society, we 
have reason to be concerned about future pol- 
icy affecting the educatioh of teachers in 
America. I will comment also bh some of the 
initial recbmmehdatiohs made by the Holmes 
Grbup^ a cbhsortium of educatioh deans who 
have critically examined this research and are 
now engaged in the process of launching a 
serious reform effort in teacher education. 
Both the research and the Holmes Group pro- 
posals have implications for bur niutual inter- 
est in better integrated statewide systems for 
teacher education. 

tet me turn our attention now to what the 
research suggests^ Overall, the research liter- 
ature reveals a pattern of enforced marginality 
for teacher educatioh--^teacher educatioh is 
tiot maintained as a legitimate part of higher 
educatibh ribr as a cehlral part of the nation 
elementary and secondary sc hools. UnUke^the 
formal jDreparation^rovided most other pro- 
fessionals, the education of teachers lacks the 



support required for scholarly resjDectability at 
the university and the capacity to improve 
practice required for credibility in the work- 
places This general pattern is borne out when 
one considers the research on any of the four 
QDmmohplaces of teacher ediicatidil: the stu- 
dents, the faculty, the curriculum, and the iri- 
stitutibhal ebritexts bf teacher education^ 

Eecause one of the most serious problems of 
teacher education rests with the college and 
university faculty, and not — -as one commonly 
perceives— with the students aspiring to be- 
come teachers, I am going to begin with what 
we know about the teachers of teachers. 

Tfeacfier Educators 

The research on teaching teachers stands in 
stark contrast to research on teaching young- 
sters. When teaching is studied in elementary 
and secondary schools, teachers are consid- 
ered too impbrtant tb overlbbk; However, re- 
searchers typically mirlbbk teachers of teach- 
ers in studies of teacher education. Admit- 
tedly, it would be difficult for researchers 
studying teacher education to study their col- 
leagues at the university. But even if it was hot 
a delicate matter, it wbUld be impossible tb find 
the apprbpriate pbpulatibh for study. The 
cbrhpbsite^ bf those who teach teachers is 
lobsdy defined and constantly changing. But 
For our jparposes todajr, we must at least con- 
ceptually define the population of teacher ed- 
ucators at the university. 

Let us assume that teachers of prbspective 
teachers are thbse per^bris officially n^spbhsi- 
ble for the design and delivery of the formal 
instructibhal program required of those seek- 
ihg certificatioh lor elementr>Ty or secondary 
schoolteaching. Virtually all such programs 
contain three major components of required 
academic work: formal course work in gen- 
eral-liberal studies, formal course work in each 
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Student's major and minor fieids of study, and 
formal: course work in pedagogical study. 
While the scope arid sequence of these studies 
vary (depending upoju whether the initial 
preparation occurs iri a four- or five-year pro- 
gram), this three-pronged content configura- 
tion and general set of training requirements 
remain similar. The oversight and governance 
responsibility for teacher education programs 
is shared broadly across the iristitutiori of 
higher education, emanating frbrri faculty in 
the vanousL departmehts that rriake teaching 
contributions to these three areas. Thus, al- 
most all university faculty who teach under- 
graduate students can be considered teachers 
of teachers — not just those who teach specific 
education Gdurses. 

NcMietheless, few professors outside colleges 
of education describe themselves as teacher 
educators, even though that is what they are; 
In the 1970s, for example, a quarter of all the 
students at the university were in teacher edu- 
cation, yet you would not find a quarter of the 
faculty feelirigj thinking, or identifying them- 
selves as teacher educators. j 

Even in colleges of educatidh, one finds 
many faculty who have little to do with teach- 
ing teachers. Many of them teach only stu- 
dents pursuing alternative school-related ca- 
reers such as administration, counseling, and 
school psychology. Still others teach drily those 
pursuirig ribri-schbbl, though educatibri-re- 
lated work in business, industry, goverrimerit, 
or higher education; Thus the term "teacher 
educator" is not synonymous with those ap- 
pointed to education units; and further, it is 
not synonymous with professors who teach an 
dccasibrial cdurse iri pedagogy. 

Ideritifyirig priiriarily with their disciplirie, 
the professors teaching fouridatibhs courses to 
prospective teachers (e.g., the psyjchbldgy,^ so- 
ciology, jiistorg or philosophy of education) 
tend to deny their teacher education role and 
identify those who teach methods courses and 
supervise practice teaching as the r^a/ teacher 
educatdrs. But riidst professors teaching meth- 
ods ccttjrses would disagree. Ideritifyirig with 
the school subjects of their expertise, they 
tend to consider themselves science educators 
or mathematics educators or reading edu- 
cators, and point to those who coordinate or 
supervise student teachers as the real teacher 
educatdrs. 

Quite clearly, there is a brbad serise ambrig 
university faculty that there is little or no profit 



in the field and the sense of professional iden- 
tity arid commitment is obscure at best. Those 
whose work is riidst cldsely tied to teacher 
preparatibri, the siipervisbrs bf studerit teach- 
ers^ beetipy the lowest place in the status hier- 
archy. The generalization from research is 
clearly that teacher education is practically 
everyone's and yet no one's obvious responsi- 
bility dr priority. 

The question then arises, dbvidusly, why has 
this beeri the case, arid why does it cbritiriue? 
James B. Cbhani addressed that issue two dec- 
ades ago in his report, TAefdwca/ion o/^wn- 
can Teachers, Conant believed that the hostility 
toward those who taught teachers was rooted 
in a classic tension between the schools and 
Uriiversities, arid that it shdwed itself iri the 
conflicts betweeri prdfessbrs bf educatidri arid 
those iri the arts and sciences. He interpreted 
the conflict primarily in terms of political 
power noting that certification regulations 
were imposed on the universities and the col^ 
leges as a result of pressure from a coaiition of 
state department officials and public schdol 
pedple. He attributed the cdriflict to the aca- 
deriiic faculties- reseritmeht bf any arid all such 
external coercion, stating that the academic 
faculties in turn resented the professors of ed- 
ucation, since they were associated with public 
school and state department officials. 

While Cdnarit may have been correct iri at- 
tfibutirig part of the cdriflict td issues of coer- 
cive ceTtificatibh, even he acknowledged that 
he had "perhaps stated the issue too simply." 
More recent research suggests that fie likely 
thought too narrowly about these quarrels in 
at least two ways. First, the conflicts are not 
limited td skirmishes between education prd- 
fessdrs arid liberal arts prdfessprs^fdr siriiilar 
battles go bri regularly arabrig the educati bh 
professors themselves. And second, thiC furida- 
mehtal conflicts seem _to involve more basic 
ideological issues grounded in abstract views 
of social status and the place of teaching in our 
society. 

The disparagerilerit of teacher educators 
riiay well be related ,^ albeit iridirectly^ to the 
lower sbeib-eebhbmie baekgrb 11 rid 
wJiehce most of them come. Researchers have 
found that faculty in education have difficulty 
adjusting to, and accepting, the norms and 
expectations of academe. Those studying such 
faculty at the university have fdurid evidence 
iri support of an bbserved relatioriship be- 
tween social class and less schblarly prbdtictiv- 
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jty. The findings suggest that "... where the 
field of knowiedge of the incumbent is one 
that is larg^y of appJicatidh or coM^ skills, 
larger aambers of individuals from the lower 
sbcial_ classes are to be found than when the 
field of knowledge is one largely involving the 
theoretical or cognitive skiUs." 

A dispfoportidnately large number of fac- 
ulty teaching teachers have cbme from Jdwer 
middle-class backgrduhds. The eviden 
gests that they obtain conformist orientations 
and_utiHtarian views of knowledge from their 
childhood experiences at home, educationai 
opportunities in school, and restrictive condi- 
tions of work as teachers (which dver 80% of 
them have done) before cdmjrig to higher edu- 
catibn. Thus^ the teacher educatdrs closest to 
schddls and prospective ahd^acticing teach- 
ers often assume professional work assign- 
ments and routines that demand minimal in- 
tellectual flexibility and breadth and require, 
instead, conformity and limited analysis. 

Some scholars argUe that because prdfessdrs 
of education are cohcerhed with practice and 
the clinical aspects of teachings they are not 
given serious attention by their university col- 
leagues^ But it does not seem to be practice 
alone that is the culprit; if it were, then other 
professional educators (e.g., those preparing 
lawyers, medical doctors, etc,,) wdujd share the 
image of teacher educators, arid it is clear that 
they do riot, Harry :Brdudy stiggests that the 
low level iritelleetual preferences arid mental 
processing of teacher educators are to blame. 
He implies that these professors are excessive 
in their devaluing of abstract thought and de- 
cision-making. And he reasons that: "It is drily 
when the practice is highly routiriized arid de- 
riiarids a very low order of cognitive strain that 
the acaderiiic ridses gd up. Sri^d it is drily when 
the practice^seems divorced from a coherent 
body of theory on which there is considerable 
guild consensus that the noses stay up." 

The historical research supports BroUdy's 
hypothesis and the idea that low status, hurii- 
ble social drigiris, arid Idw level kriowJedge and 
skills are related, arid it eriiphasizes the lorigev- 
ity arid tenacity of ihe problem For teacher 
education: Paul Mattingly, for example, pres- 
ents substantial evidence that persons con- 
cerned with the education of teachers in this 
country struggled to uncouple these factors 
when schools were first ted to prepare 
teacher profesiiorials over . years agd; Mat- 
tingly's study describes the :rly struggles of 



educatidri faculty in the iridependerit normal 
schbois wbd sought to construct and maintain 
academically respected programs of teacher 
education. He suggests that their battle was a 
losing one because the attitudes and habits of 
thought associated with se?c: and social class 
had ah excessively strong irifluerice. 

MattirigJy describes how early attempts to 
have professional schools for teachers reflect 
specific attitudes of inteliectual discipUne and 
self-possession were displaced as women and 
members of the lower social classes came to 
cdnipdse a riiajdrity df the teachirig force. 
Eveti the mdst acaderiiic riorriial schddls, such 
as the four- year jDrdgrarii at Bridgewater^ Mas- 
sachusetts^ became consistently less attractive 
over the years as young men from the upper 
sodai strata gravitated to liberal arts colleges. 
Left with women who would teach in ele- 
nieritary schools, the two-year riorriial schools 
becariie both the ridrrii and the bottdra rurig df 
the acaderiiic ladder. Mattirigly's research 
shdws that, "as the schools were overtaken by 
women and by vocational training for specific 
skills, the curriculum quickly lost its pretense 
of academic training and gained methods 
which collegiate niirids deeriled Unprofes- 
sibnally riiechaMcal.'V^^^ 

Arthur PdweUVhistorical research also sup- 
ports these findings and shows that leading 
educators in the 1890s sought to change the 
situation. They believed that the establishment 
of teacher training oppprtUriities in higher ed- 
ucatidri, arid especially iri the best universities^ 
"would raise it at drice td the rariks df a learried 
prdfessidn, worthy to cdriimand the best tal- 
ents arid the loftiest intelli^erice. and to be 
entered onlj^ like law or medicine or theology, 
after the amplest professionai training." But 
those who avoided the normal schddls arid 
came to the University td firid greater digriity 
arid respect for theriiselves, for the wdrk df 
teachings arid for their teacher preparatiori, 
were disappdirited. Expanding enrollmen ts in 
the nation's schools prevented the recruitment 
and selection of rhe most elite and intellec- 
tually able into teaching, and necessitated the 
condnued empioyment df women arid lower- 
class males. 

Education prdfessdrs iri the riatiori*s leading 
iiriiversities recdgriized that respect wduJd re- 
riiairi^ elusive for academically talented, up- 
wardly mobile men as [ong as they coritiriued 
as members of groups dominated by others of 
low status; and they sought and found an alter- 
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native means bf resblvirig the pfbblem of find- 
ing "positions of hnhbr, respbhsibility, and au- 
thority in teaching ^\ They chahged the 
jDribnty -mission of schools of education from 
that of improving teacher education to that of 
preparing an elite minority who would be- 
come the managers of the Idwer^status majdr- 
ity. Women and less-able men, who wbuld riec- 
essarily comprise the massive teaching forc^c, 
could cbhtihue to receive a meager and tech- 
oical preparation; the career educators,^ with 
responsibility for management and important 
decision-making, would receive the more thor- 
ough and substantive professidnal education. 

As recently as 1982, the Ford Fdlindatidn 
cdmmissibned Harry Judge, a professor from 
Oxford Uriiversity, to study the leading gradu- 
ate srhobls of education in the United States: 
He^fouhd, still, that faculty and many of the 
administrators in those schools could deal with 
educational policy and research and other 
higher level fields — but not with the educatidn 
of teachers. As he indicated, most bf the prd- 
fessbrs in these prestigious graduate schbbls 
and cbJIeges of education warn the 
"dirty business" of teacher preparation: _ 

So, as you can see, we have a powerful tradi^ 
tion of avoidance and neglect to overcome if 
teacher education is to be taken seridusly by 
those in higher educatibh. When it cdmes td 
teacher educatibh, the uriiversity is ribt the 
"unreal" world. Rather^ it is cJearly a part of 
"the real world/' to the extcnL that quality 
schoolteachihg is riot judged to be a_high_ pri- 
ority, or thought to be of important social 
vaiue. It wduid fdlldw then that if we are td be 
cbricerried with teachers, atteritiori must be 
given to the expectations, goals, and disposi- 
tions of those who teach teachers; 

The Students of Teaching 

Let us turn our attention now to the stu- 
dents of teaching. Press reports, as well as a 
number of schdlarly repdrts, cdnclude that the 
only students eriteririg teacher educatibri are 
thbse who can firid few other acaderiiic bppbr- 
tuni ties— that teacher candidates are at the 
bottorir of the academic lad den White it is 
clear that the academic potential of teacher 
education students can be improved, many of 
the devastating descriptidns of the student 
pdpuiatidn have been based dri hasty dr even 
riiiileadirig arialyses. 

These hasty arialyses are only partly the re- 



siiii bf bvereagerriess in iri^sestigative repbrt- 
irig^; th]e poor quality of deriibgraphic data 
riiakes it diffictilt to give a balanced appraisal. 
The statistical reports of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the National Center for 
Educational Statistics provide descriptive data, 
as do the synthesizing fepdrts of Feistritzef 
and the demographic studies bf Sweet arid 
Jacbbsbn. But few iridividual stucties riiake 
careful compariscris betweeri teachirig arid 
other studerit^opulatioris; nevertheless, we 
can draw a number of the studies together to 
better understand the situation. 

In 1980, even with the shrinkage df teacher 
educatidn programs, educatidn still accourited 
for brije-eighth bf all bachelbr s degrees 
graritei second orily to business and riiariage- 
riient. These large riuriibers rieed to be taken 
irito accourit when assessing the capabilities of 
prospective teachers. 

Consider, for example, reports that the stu- 
dents of teaching do ndt cdnle from amdrig 
the best and brightest df the college pbpula- 
tibri. Such reports are riiisleadirig because 
riiariy acaderiiically talented studerits cohtiriue 
to pursue careers in teachirig. The median 
level of academic performance remains admit- 
tedly too low, but reasonable and realistic re- 
cruitment goals caniiot be estabiished until the 
total avaiiabie pddi is cdmpafied with the size 
df the needed pbpUlatibri^ 

If: a: sriiall number of ri^ew graduates is 
needed, orie cari hope to draw most of them 
from the rop of the population. But the num- 
ber of new teachers needed annually has only 
dropped below idd.dCO once in the past fif- 
teen years. The extent bf the difficulty can be 
bbserved by Ibokirig at the year 1980 alone, 
wheri ] 86,000 of the 930,000 bactelor^s de- 
gree graduates were in the upper quiritile: If 
the ejitire talent cohort pursued teacher edu- 
cation, and if even 80% sought jobs, therie 
would still be a shortage of more than 30,000 
teachers in light of the estimated demand for 
152^000. The U.S. commitmerit tb riiass 
schoblirig niakes the ieachirig force so large 
that the U.S. must look to average college stu- 
dents, as wen as to the highly telehted. It is a 
myth to think that we can get an extraor- 
dinarily large proportion of the best and most 
talented college graduates to enter teaching— 
we wduld simply have tb have too riiariy bf 



But we must think further about the ^tu- 
derits arid the coiripetittori for outstaridirig 
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people to become teachers. Teacher education 
is the iargest single white-cojjar group in need 
of regular and continuing education.: As Lbr- 
tje bbser\'ed, "Teaching is unique. No other 
occupation: can claim a jmembership oF more 
than 2 millioir college graduates and tens of 
thousands with advanced degrees.'' 

If we needed only 200 or 2,000 bright and 
capable new teachers each year, attracting 
them from the top would not be difficuU. But 
we don't need 2,000 or even 20^000— we need 
as many as 200,000 annually.Given the size of 
thus need, we must ask btirselves what percent 
^^^Jl^i^^P group sHould we be able to attract to 
teaching: The reality of the situation is that we 
want smart teachers, but we also want smart 
doctors and lawyers and engineers as well. At 
present, the mean academic achievement of 
entering teachers has declined, and an alarrn- 
ingly large fraction (about 38%) of thegradu- 
ates in the lowest quintile enter teaching: But 
those who claim that the "smart go elsewhere" 
have overstated the problem for more than 1 0 
percent of the graduates from the highest 
quintile still enter teaching. The major prob- 
lem seems to be that too many low ability stu- 
dents are ehleririg teacher education and stay- 
ing: for longer periods than the more 
academically inclined. 



The Carriculum for teachers 

The weaknesses of the teacher educatibh 
currictilum at the university also must be ad- 
dressed if we are to achieve lasting reform in 
teaching: Currently, both the preservice and 
inservice curriculum suffer from major prob- 
lems; they are lacking in intellectual depth, 
rigor, and content coherence. 

The large riumbers bf low achieving stu- 
dents cbn tribute lb the marginal status of 
teacher education, iiv part, because the curricr 
ulum and instruction tend to revolve around 
the intellectual norms that dominate the stu- 
dent population. The inteilectual norms are 
influenced heavily by the lower achieving stu- 
dents who press for quick and ebhcrete sblu- 
tibris, rather than more substantive analysis of 
thebry, cbghitive .flexibility, and self-selected 
decision-making in practice. Because a prefer- 
ence for "being told what to do" rather than 
"figuring it out** is the norm of the majority 
teacher educators and scholars are led to be- 
lieve that this norm is what teacher educatibh 



students need. But when that nbrni prevails 
over sustained peribds of tihie, the highly nib- 
tivated and intellectually qjuick adult learners 
arid teachers may well seek alternative pro- 
grams of study and alternative careers. 

Compounding this situation are piecemeal, 
poorly assembled programs of study, The 
fragmentation of teacher educatioh is the re- 
sult of a curriculum designed hoi for a career 
cpmmitmeht,^ bat for temporary wbrkers. 
Here the research shows several major influ- 
ehces oh the development of teacher educa- 
tion in America. These influences include the 
following: (1) the rapid expansion of schooiing 
in the late ISOOs, with its accbmpahying high 
demand for elementary arid secbridary schbbl 
persbririel; (2) a social response to this de- 
mand that accommodated domestic roles for 
women and upward mobility aspirations of 
lowerrclass men; and (3) the institutionaliza- 
tion of schoolteaching as employment appro- 
priate only for temporary, secbridary, or part- 
time workers. 

AH of bur iristitutibris have accbmmbdated 
tb a transient, basically ybuthful work force in 
teaching. Brief, technical training for teachers 
became standardized, because it did not make 
sense to create an extended, rigorous training 
program for teachers who would teach for 
only very short peripds of tirtie. One result of 
this, as I riieritibried earlier, was that colleges 
arid uriiversities invested bhly modestly in 
teachers, and instead^ gave priority prepara- 
tion to the people who were going to stay in 
the schools — administrators, counselors and 
other specialists. 

But today the teaching force is far less trari- 
sierit. The upward rilbbility bppbrturiities for 
rrieri are riot as numerous as they bnce were 
and wbmeri expect to have jobs. People are 
staying in teaching^ and the fragmentedv tech- 
nical training of the past is no longer appro- 
priate for training prospective teachers who 
will make a Idng-term commitmerit to the pro- 
fession. Recerit research has beguri tb inforrii a 
better curriculum for teachers, but teacher ed- 
ucatibh is iDhly beginning to address the com- 
plex curriculum issues that remain. Aniple 
r6om_for improvement continues, particularly 
as it relates to the codification, preservation, 
and transmission of the fore of successful 
pracdce. These riecessary changes will riot bc- 
clir if the communities respbhsibLe for teacher 
educatibu in the United States continue "busi- 
ness as usual." 
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The Institutibnal Context of Teacher 
Education 



Teachers are taught to teach in the nation's 
universities and schools. But these institutions 
have been derelict in the exercise of their 
charge to provide quality programs and pjubjic 
assurance of well prepared teachers. The 
higher education, public scfeool, and proFes- 
sibnal cbmmuhiues of^ which teacher educa- 
tion is a part^ maintain loose and sometimes 
antagonistic relationships with one another, 
generally accepting teacher education as a tol- 
erable second cousin. Although the reasons 
for these general conditions are not well stud- 
ied, there is sbrne theory and research to guide 
us^ : 

University supjDort For teacher education is 
indicated by the faculty assigned to the pro- 
gram, the financial resources provided, and 
the care given to overseeing the quality of 
teacher education. In each case, the available 
evidence confirms the impression described 
earlier that teacher education is hot a central 
part of the university. Surveys of teacher edu- 
cation ihstitutiojis and reviews of formulas 
used in determining funds for public institu- 
tions reveal a consistent pattern of underfund- 
ing. In most institutions^ the "profits" made in 
teacher education fUrid instruction: iri: other 
departftients. One explanation for the lack of 
uriiversiiy support For teacher education is 
that teacher education serves as a source of 
ijicbme to universities and a place for accom- 
modating many of their weakest students. 
Hence, institutions wish to maintain teacher 
education, but not to change things that Would 
increase its cost or improve the rigor of its 
prograins. 

School districts' support for continuing 
teacher education is also limited. Though the 
difficulties of the first years of teaching are 
well documented, few school districts provide 
organized ihservice education programs di- 
rected toward novice teachers. I h general, in- 
service pragrams are programmatically iso- 
lajed and politically weak. As with the 
university, little support, either In personnel 
or support funds, is provided; and close byer- 
sight is discouraged by the disjuricture bf re- 
sponsibility from authbrity. 

Perhaps the key finding from recent schol- 
arship this areais the relationship between 
the teaching occupation itself and the educa- 
tion of teachers. The research shows that 



teacher education is tied to the level of intellec- 
tual responsibility given to U.S. ptibiic school 
teachers. Thus, the education and practice bf 
teaching must therefbre be imprbvied cbncbtni- 
taritly; and the University and the schools riitist 
must jbin Forces to improve the working condi- 
tions of teachers. 

As a group, teachers are weary from the 
excessive demands of the occupation, dulled 
from their routinized work with children^ and 
frustrated by the lack of bppbrtUhity for iritel- 
lectUal, jDurpbseful exchange with adults. In 
response,^a great many of them sirnply disen- 
gage fi-om tiie business of teaching. Much of 
their teaching becomes routinized, habitual, 
and unenthusiastic. As early as 189(3, H. M. 
Willard, a Massachusetts teacher, attributed 
the difficulty of recruiting the ablest arid rnbst 
ariibitibUs cbllege graduates to teaching— 
graduates: with career options in law, rnedi- 
cihe, business, o> j>cience — to the current 
nature of the career itself. 

Arthur Powell, one of our nation's leading 
educational historians, has drawn frbrri 
Willard's 1890 argument: "In cbritrast with 
other prbfessibris iri which successful indi- 
viduals bccu pied *pbsitibri5 of hohbr^ responsi- 
bility, and authority,' teachers lived lives of 
'mechanical rbitine,' and were subjected to a 
'machine of supervision, organization, classifi- 
cation, grading, percentages, uniformity, prd- 
motions, tests, examinations, arid record keep- 
ing.' Nowhere iri the school culture was there 
rbbm for 'iridividuality, ideas, iridepehdehce, 
brigihality, study^ investigatioji./ Working 
alone and limited to their classrooms and stud- 
ies, they tended to become recluses rather 
than rapport with the live issues bf the 
day.' Confined to the company of the ybUrig 
and powerless, teachers easily becarile autb- 
cratici bpiriioriated, arid dogmatic Their isola- 
tibrt extended: to reJatiohships with other- 
teachers as well. Instead of collegiality and 
cooperation, Mr Willard found a 'critical or 
jealous spirit.' " 

The arguments oF almost a century ago 
sound much like those today. The historical 
research that uricbvered this early commen- 
tary on teaching suggests that those who think 
"teaching^ hot wiiat it used^to be" are only 
partially correct. In many important ways, ca- 
reer teaching is much as it has always been in 
this country. The historical and sbcidibgical 
Hterature suggest that teachers have always 
been rewarded inadequately arid have cbhsis- 
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tentjy burned diit if they irieff to stay iii the 
field for many years. Today,: the cHariges seem 
to be only ones of degree. We hear more today 
about teacher bura out ^d inadequate pay 
simply because we_ have more people who are 
staying in teaching than ever before. Prior to 
recent times in America, there was almost 
complete turnover of the teacher work force 
every decade. We likely did riot see the burn 
but because we alv/ays had anew grdup^^ of 
enthusiastic ybujcig recruits thihJuhg that they 
could win the day. That is no longer true. 

The problems that have been discovered 
about teaching and teacher education will not 
be corrected readily or rapidiy. As the research 
indicates, these problems have beeri iristitu- 
tibrialized bver a jDeribd of 150 years. There 
are, however^ a number of steps we can take. 
The consortium of education deans i men- 
tioTied_ihitially IS in the process of examining 
why educational reform effoi is have not reajjy 
reached teacher education, despite regular 
criticism and pjeas for change iri the prbgrariis 
decade after decade. The deans have asked 
the question of whether we could, at this time^ 
go beyond words and bring about meaningful 
change. 

Our answer to that question is yes. The 
Holmes Group, which has been supported by 
the U.S. Secretary of Education's Discretipri- 
ary Fund arid the Ford ^ Carriegie, arid Jchri- 
sbri Fburidations, has produced several work- 
ing papers brithe^eissue^^ and has made 
several recommehdatiohs that I will share with 
you briefly. A Full report of their plans will be 
available in the coming months. 

We have said that both the uriiversities arid 
eleriientary arid secoridary schbols must show 
their cbinmitmerit tb the hatibh's teachers by 
makihg sigriificahtly^reatef investments in 
teachers and teaching. This can be done in a 
variety oF subtle, and some not so subde, ways. 
The nation can no longer rely heavily on 
women and minorities with few available ca- 
reer alternatives to eriter teaching. The bc- 
cupatibri riiust compete for talent in the open 
riiarket for the first time in our nation's his- 
tory 

In order to meet the human resource de- 
mands of this large profession and to allow for 
variations in professianal aspiration ariibrig 
candidates, we niUst differeritiate the work of 
teaching so that variecl roles and J*e&pbri- 
sibilities are nbt only possible, but reflect var- 
ied levels of preparation. Teaching must be 



restructured so that it can be rewarding for 
both brief periods and For long-term pfofes- 
sional careers; 

Scholarships for prospective teachers vv ill be 
important also. University scholarships are 
made available for artists arid scieritists aiid all 
kirids of people that society values arid heeds. 
The irivestriierit in schblarships for sluderit 
teachers needs to be made by the university^ as 
well as by the states, school districts, and other 
sources. Since these reforms will be costly, the 
base of support for them must coine from a 
variety of places and inust eventually be built 
into regular brigbirijj budgets. 

Further, we need celebratibris oF eriteririg 
classes: graduatibhs; special awards for special 
teachers; and the acknowledgment oFteachihg 
merit by presidents, provosts, deans, and state 
school officers. The attention now being given 
to teaching is the beginning of that invest- 
ment, and it needs to cpritiriiie. 

Wfe rieed to create arid require a cburiterpart 
bf the teaching JibsjDital, although hot a re- 
creation of the laboratory schools that were 
formerly pn the campus. Exemplary school 
sites that have differentiated roles for teachers 
and permit teachers to work as professionals 
are needed iri the real wdfid. We cariript pre- 
pare people for teachirig as a respectable ca- 
reer unless we have schbbls where teachers cari 
learn and be encouraged to be continuous 
learners and intellectual in their role. 

No one institution can bring this about. The 
Holmes Group will recommend, therefore, 
that universities work with selected school dis- 
tricts in what we have come to call "Prdfes- 
sibrial Develbpriierit Schbbls." The idea isjibt 
riew^ although the Holmes Group sees the Prb- 
fessibhal Develbpmerit Schools more broadly 
than^usual, in that they would serve as places 
oF professional development for university fac- 
ulty, school faculty, and aspiring new profes- 
sional educators. 

We also rieed an iriterdiscipliriary cliriiate 
arid ari ethos bfiriquiry iri^ teacher educatibri. 
We heed to insist that the khbwledge base for 
teachers receives much more serious attention 
than it has heretofore. We cannot help teach- 
ing improve as a profession without a much 
more sophisticated growth in knowjedge about 
more effective practice^ while we have learned 
much abbut good teaching iri recerit decades, 
much remains tabe discovered and codified so 
that it can be shared with others^ We must 
;es and universities that avoid mak- 
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ing teacher education a pattern of rbiitiriei low 
prd^r learning. We must Have inslitutions of 
higher leducatidn that truly foster learning in 
the hiajbrs and minors as well as in the gen- 
eral-liberal arts; the full curricula must be in^ 
qtiiry- and probleni-focused: Teachers who 
have not experienced such teaching and learn- 
ing cannoi facilitate its development in others. 

We need to have the university goyerriarice 
of teacher educaUon operated hb differently 
than other professions on the campus, if we 
are to have accountability in teacher educa- 
tion. We must fix the responsibility for now it 
is everywhere and nowhere. If the students 
who are accepted into arivd graduated out of 
teacher education carihbt read, write, or teach 
adequately, sbmeche must be held responsi- 
ble. 

We need continuous, regular studies of the 
supply and demand of teachers. There should 
be a national consortium of institutions that 
generate and share such knowledge, and the 
National Center for Educatibnal Statistics 
must come to db better work in this area. St 
this time, nb bae knbws how many teachers 
were prepared for teaching in various institu- 
tions across the United States. We need to have 
this information readily accessible. 

Rerhaps most importantly, we have tb insist 
that faculty who teach teachers are themselves 
competent arid committed teachers. Teaching 
is riot adequately valued at the tihlversity, as 
excessive emphasis is ^ven to research and 
publicatioh. While the acquisition of new 
knowledge is clearly important, it must not be 
acquired at the expense of quality teaching. 
The quality of the teaching one receives as a 
prospective teacher riiatters, and we must in- 
sist that if prbfessbrs are ribt cbmpeteht and 
coriiriiitted teachers themseSves, then they can- 
hot teach teachers. And we should establish a 
cUnical faculty in teacher education as in other 
professions, so that together, the university- 
based faculty and school-based faculty cari cSe- 
velop and offer a cdhererit prbfessibrial pro- 
gram. 

We need also to celebrate bur teacher-schol- 
ars — those elementary and secondary teach^ 
ers who are especially scholarip capable, and 
productive. Perhaps a national board could be 
created to recognize these outstanding profes- 
sionals and make them "fellows" of a very spe - 
cial group. Today we cariribt say that there is 
riiUch reward or recognition for being out- 
standing teachers or teacher-scholars. 



Wt should alsb cbrisider deriyihg access to 
teacher education ib those students from the 
lowest quihtile of the college student Body (as 
evidenced by a variety of measures); We need 
examinations based on a newly constructed 
curriculum for teachers. The universities and 
the schools ne^d to work together to desigri 
such a cUrricUlurii. We must be sure that pro- 
spective teachers kribw : and unde] stand the 
subjects they teach. We should hot permit any- 
one who is going to be a career teacher to have 
anything less than the equivalent of a minor in 
a subject that he or she will be teaching. AH 
teachers should understand at least orije sub- 
ject in depth, and should therefore coriiplete a 
good, sdurid acaderiiic majbr. Elerrientary 
teachers must have a much stronger ground- 
ing in all subjects or teach fewer ^f them than 
they do now New team arrangements may 
need to be devised to assure knowledgeable 
elementary teachers. Undergraduate study in 
education should be reduced to streri^then 
the other cbriiponerits in teacher educatibh. A 
pre-educatibri sequence of pedagogical study 
shbuld he perinitted, btit then it should be 
followed by graduaterprblessibhal study in ed- 
ucation at the master's level. And no graduate- 
professional degree in teaching should be 
awarded without a full year's internship Under 
the close tutelage arid supervisjbri bf closely 
screeried arid highly trairied clinical teacher 
educatbrs. Obviously, the only way we can pro- 
vide this kind of substantive teacher j^repara- 
tibn wbtild be through a lengthened period of 
training: 

The curriculum must be extended, for if we 
try to squeeze more into the present fbUr-year 
peribdi we wbUld have to cbriiprbriiise sbnie- 
thirig essential— either the general-liberal 
studies, the sound mastery bf the subjects to 
be taught, or professional studies them- 
selves. If we are going to have a professional, 
well educated teacher, the fragmented, slip- 
shed curricula riiust be reriiodeled, arid the 
fiill prograrii bf training must be elongate^i. 
The program rntist iheltiderbntihtiotis evalua- 
tion and the oversight of professionals, for we 
cannot tell whether we have an adequate 
teacher with a test alone. While tests are clearly 
essential, we need outstanding practitioners to 
make judgmerits about the important aspects 
bf teachers' fulLrespb risibilities, cbmriiitriierit, 
and character. This ihstructibti arid screeriirig 
must be done collectively and collaboratively 
with school and university faculty. 
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Many of the riew standards, such as the 
Holmes Group is proposing, would require 
school and university partnerships, for teacher 
education cannot be improved until the pro- 
fession of teaching is improved. Our state lead- 
ership will need to encourage the5e: part- 
nerships^ as well as further research and 
deveJbpment efforts to improve the working 
conditions, professional education, and cer- 
tification of teachers for this nation's school- 
children. Your conference here on integrated 
statewide systems represents a good begin- 
ning. 



ROBERT BENTON ^Supmntendent of Pub- 
lic Instrxiction, Iowa): 1 am intrigued by your 
assertion that we are not hiring the best when 
we might have. Could you comment as to why 
this is the case? Is administrative training such 
that we administrators do hot know how to 
pick the good ones? 



DR. LANIER: That would be for a variety of 
reasons^ and there is more inquiry going on to 
try to uncover them. I think one reason clearly 
is that administrators are not trained to look 
for the best. As a matter of fact there is a 
training program j^that a number of admih- 
istratbrs from the Southwest were taking; The 
program effectively was tfaihihg admin- 
istrators to ask cjuestions of candidates. They 
scored it is as follows: They might ask, "Why 
would you like to teach, Judy?" If I said. "I 
would really love to explain the Pythagorean 
theorem to tenth graders to get them to feel 
good abbut it,'M would iscbre a minus two. If I 
said that I just loved kids, i would score a plus 
three. The training that the administrators re- 
ceived was anti-academic and p"o-nurture, 
which is the model that has been much en- 
couraged in teacher educatidh. So clearly one 
of the reasons is improper or ihadequate train- 
ing in what tb look for. 

: Aribther reasbh is that we simply do hot 
know; we have not really thought much about 
this field ih_ a _deep way. Do we know how 
people differ, given those factors? I am not 
arguing that it necessarily matters, oil a case by 
case basis, but it matters bn a cbllective basis^ If 
teachers are gbirig tb teach and work, with 
ybU rigs ters of all ranges a nd competencies, 
from the gifted to the slovt, ther^ at the very 
least, they should be drawn from the upper 
eighty percent. Whether or not we can enforce 
that requirement is not clear in view of the 
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tremendous press to be egalitariari arid tb let 
most anyone teach Selectivity has to be hiade 
as hluch bn the coriimitment, caring, and in- 
vestment in youngsters as oh knowledge of the 
subject matter. 

RUTH RANDALL (Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Minnesota): Are most teachers trained in 
the Midwest, and secondly, do we need lb cbri- 
ceritrate fefbfnis t^ere? 



DR. LAN lEJR: Right ni3w effectively three- 
quarters of the approximately 1.300 four-year 
colleges in the United States prepare teachers. 
The number preparing teachers increased 
during the 1970s. They tend to be located irt 
the Midwest arid the Northeast, but that is 
shiftirig: as higher educatibri in general shifts 
acmss the Uniied States. 

There have Jbeeh those reformers who have 
talked about doing away with X number of 
schools. We have not taken that tack. Rather, 
we hpve laid out a plan for what we think is a 
new kind of a teacher: a well educated teacher, 
a prbfessibrial who cari take stands, teach 
ybungsters superbly, construct curriculum, 
engage in study, talk to the local press about 
what is needed in the school system, and do a 
variety of things — a very different intellectual 
teacher. And then we have tried to map in 
general terms ^you carinbt do it specifically; 
deans cariribt decide ori curriculum) what we 
rieed. What would iriake: sense to the p^^ 
on the street who has to help us support this. 
That is how we came upon this concept oF at 
least a minor in these fields. That makes 
sense; it is not comprehensive, but it is reason- 
able. 

The plarij based bn cbrilrtibri serise as well as 
professibrial serise, provides several ways that 
brie could become tlie career prdfessiorial 
whom we are seeking. Students would no 
longer major in education as an undergradu- 
ate, though in one model they could take some 
education courses as long as they matriciijate 
as a cohort. Therefore they could gb tb excel- 
jerit four-year baccalaureate schools arid take a 
little bit of education or hone. They would 
come for a fifth year of study to a graduate 
school of education, and then move to their 
first year or induction year, which is one-half 
teaching, the other half course work. 

Given this requirement of increased stari- 
dards, rtiany institutibns may de-select, he- 
cause they would have to invest more in this. 



THey could ho longer _db it oh the cheajp^ 
which if what happens now. There would have 
lo be a serious investment in the education of 
i^eachers, or it could not continue. I would 
jeave the institution, rather than an external 
groujp, to make thejudgraentt. I would set very 
high standards and very high expectations for 
what would be offered; 1 think the graduate 
schools could do a better job. We would not 
have second-class faculty teaching teachers — 
that is, the undergraduate faculty rather than 
the graduate faculty teaching teachers, which 
sets Up a second-class status for teachers. The 
standards themselves would drive the rharket. 

The effect would he to to reduce the nurn- 
ber of institutions over time, which would 
probably be good, simply because there could 
be more attention [given to each of them]. We 
will always need a lot of institutions because 
teaching is a huge occupation. 

JOHN LAWSON (Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Massachusetts): Would you react to a dif- 
lereht type of proposal? You mentiohed the 
market-driven system. What about the free- 
market system? There are companies in Mas- 
sachusetts now that have been authorized to 
grant degrees because they believe they can 
provide better traihihg than some of the col- 
leges: and universities. Is there a possibility v^e 
CQuld_dd a mach_better job if ^e took teacher 
training out of the colleges and into the free 
market, allowing competition between educa- 
tion and non-education enterprises? 

DR. LANIER: That question is one that we 
can think about in a couple of ways. There is 
always a possibility that some activity, like 
postal delivery, could be done better in the 
private world than the public wdrjd. There are 
costs, therie are trade-offs. I am going to talk 
about those trade-offs:. Suppose the leading 
universities prepare doctors, lawyers, busi- 
hessmenu and alfx)ther kinds of people, but 
not teachers. Suppose they say, prepare 
architects and dentists. The technicians and 
draftsmen are in trade schppls, the private 
sector, and junior colleges." That wdUld conrt- 
itiUnicate very xJearl)^ the value of knowledge 
and knowing. First, if we iake teaehihg: out of 
the university and ^ay other places can do it 
bettejv we stand to lose a lot of very good 
students who want to go to the university. Sec- 
ijndly, we will lo:5e the opportunity to increase 
the knowledge base, because if it is not in a 



university, which is the primary place for 
knowledge to be generated in this field, we 
won't stand a chance of getting that knowledge 
base. So, since we want to have weil-ediicatedi 
jpjbfessibnal teachers who are respected by so- 
ciety and able to cbrhpete ihtelligemly with 
other bright postsecondary students, it would 
be unfortunate to take teacher education out 
of the university. There are trade-offs to it; we 
can do anything, but isu<:h a move] would 
overall have deleteribUs effects. 

The Hblmes Group has taken the other 
tack. Rather than remove education irbm the 
university, we are trying to^et the university 
to take it seriously, and what the university 
chooses to take seriously, it can. But society 
has not taJken it seriously. Neither the schools, 
the schddi districts, nor the state departments 
are taking theieducation of teachers seriously 
at this point. Business may wish to get into it 
because it^ is a large market^ We might iearh 
frqrh them as we have in other public-private 
arrangements. But I would not take teacher 
education out of the colleges and universities. 
I think it wduid be very deletieribus. 



CALVIN FRAZIER(Gonimissioner of Educa- 
tion^ Gblbrado[: If you really do not define the 
product you are looking for, what difference 
does it make if it comes from the public or 
private sector? And the broader question is, 
given ail the parts that ybU have talked abbUt, 
if ybU keep changing thbseiparts, and ribbbdy 
ever cbnies back and says, "The prdduet now is 
better," or "The product really _works,"_ what 
diffcfehce does it make whether you go to a 
rive-year program or condense it to a three- 
year program, or whatever? Secqndjy, if some- 
body challenges you and says, "Teachers are 
pbbrer ribw than they were twenty years agb," 
how do ybu speak to the change in equality of 
the whble product from twehtyjears ago^ and 
not just describe different components? I Feel 
that we are manipulating the components, but 
never actually judging whether something has 
changed for the better. 

DR. LANIER: We do need to judge. I thinf. 
that we need to take the^ opjjortuhity to ad- 
dress the nature of the product, the profes- 
sional teacher That would have been a differ- 
ent speech today The nature of that product is 
a professionai teacher who has certain kinds bf 
knowledge that many people do not see or 
think about. For example, because of research 
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in the last decade, we now know that one 6F_the 
distinctions of an effective teacher is that when 
he or she calls on a youngster and the young- 
ster responds in a certain way, the teacher does 
not think just "fight or wrong." Many, many 
teachers think only in terms of right or wrong, 
but the more outstanding teachers think, 
"What are the reasons that this persbh has 
came to think this way, and how can ! respond 
in a way that respects that?" Teaching itself is a 
complicated, intellectual matter that is worthy 
of a major piece of bur time and attentibh. A 
teacherzis hbt just somebne who can keep 
schbbh He or she is sbihebne witt a broadly 
educated, intellectual, and facile mind It is 
difficult, but not impossible, to describe it, and 
it behooves us to try. 

Many of the arguments you raised are legiti- 
mate. They were raised when we increased 
teacher education requirements, frbm an ele- 
mentary schbbl educatibh to teach primary 
students, ah eighth grade education tb teach 
the first three ^ades, and so oh. I think that in 
some respects teacher education in the normal 
schools was stronger than teacher education at 
the university, because at least it was given 
serious attentibh. Colleges and Universities 
should give teacher education the seribus at- 
tentibh it deserves. People are staying in the 
field and we heed to make it more professional 
in nature. While it can be done, it should hot 



be done piecemeal. That is why I wanted to 
give it a broad perspective today. We need to 
tackle many fronts at once. But I'm very op- 
timistic bf biii" ability tb respbhd. 

FRANKLIN WALTER (Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Ohio): Mow is the Holmes 
Group going to be expanded to broaden edu- 
cational linkages beyond its rather small num- 
ber of participating institutions? 

DR. LANIER: The plan that was supported by 
R)rd, Carnegie, and the Secretary indicated 
the goal of having at least ohe^raduate re- 
search institution in every state giving serious 
attention to huilding a knowledge base about 
teaching and developing a professional curric- 
uiurn, with at least one institutibn for every 
25>dd() teachers. That is the goal. Sb we dis- 
tributed a wish list bf thbse institutibhs that 
wbuld participate seribusly in this ehdeavbr. 
We: would encourage all others who wbuld 
wish to participate. But we want to have at least 
one such institution in each state that could be 
networked for keeping better statistics, de- 
mography, attitudes, and a variety of things. 
We could do it state by state. ThiSi then, is a 
cooperative ilbtibn tb build hetwbrks between 
leading state and xesearch universities and 
other institutions that wish tb move in those 
directions. Thank you very much. 
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I am delighted to be with you at this Sum- 
mer Ihstitute. I am doubly pleased to see that 
the spirit of schodlAcbllege collabbra^^^^ 
was spawned in cohversations_with Bill Pierce 
Four years ago lives on and has such vitality 
through the chief state school officers, who I 
believe are the most centrally positioned edu- 
cation leaders in the nation. I reached that 
conviction when I was in Washington, and the 
conviction has been reinforced with each pass- 
ing year, most especially during the la^t three 
or four; when Washington seems less inter- 
ested in the vision of helping and assisting the 
children in the nation.^ 

I am also pleased to be here because it is the 
Summer Institute. I was intrdduced to the 
Summer Institute as ah expierimerit when I 
went lb Washington, i think fuli credit should 
go to Ted Bell, who Jauhched this gathering of 
the chiefs a year or two BeFore_my own tenure. 
I thought it was absolutely right because of a 
con vicuon that deepens within me each pass- 
ing year. That is the belief that many of us, 
especially those in the public sector, arie so 
preoccupied with the pressiire bf perform- 
ahce, that ihe human equatiori upon which 
that performance essentially must _d^^^ is fre- 
quendy neglected. I think it is a scandal in the 
nation, that while the private sector under- 
stands the human dimensions of those who do 
the wbrk, sbmehow in the public sector the 
"pebple side" of bur brgahizatibhs seem di- 
mihished. We ^re hot allowed tb invest in the 
individuals to renew them, and to find ways to 
help them discover their own priorities, which 
so frequency are distorted. 



A Perspective oh Our Current Situation 

I did not intend to say this, but this morning 
as I threw open the drapes and looked out 
upbii the exquisite nature that surrounds us, I 



could not help but recall an event tliat hap- 
pened in Saratbga, New York in 1974. I was 
trying tb manage a rather rarhbuhctibus, cbm- 
plicated institution called the State University, 
with its sixty-four separate campuses and^ixty- 
four independent-thinking presidents. I had 
learned just before going to Saratoga that our 
budget for 1974 had been slashed. That was 
the year we had a budget crisis across the ha- 
tioh, and it hit the state of New York witn 
special force. The governor called to say that 
our budget request was not going to be treated 
gently. It was my unhappy task to tell my col- 
leagues from the campuses that their life 
would be somewhat grimmer than they had 
hoped. : 

My wife and I were in our hotel room in 
Saratoga anticipating the evening meeting, a 
session devoted to prqjecdons for the budget, 
which is about the least inspired speech one 
can give. Unless the news is good. I was in a 
state bf anxiety, tb put it mildly, and T said 
sbEdewhat under my breath to my wife, "There 
is nothing good to say " My wife, who has al- 
ways been able to sort out priorities somewhat 
better than I, asked me to repeat the state- 
ment, and then said, "What do you mean there 
is nothing good to say? We have pur health, 
fbbd tb eati a place to sleep." I djdn-t know 
what any bf this had tb do with the budget, 
"More than that," she said, and this really hit 
me in the groin, "you have a job about which 
you can worry:" The indecency of it all! I was 
carrying the cares of the world on my shoul- 
der, and she was engaging in trivia such as 
this. 

In any event, I reflected bri her statemehtt 
and that evening at the dinner, 1 gave what 
must be the strangest budget speech ever 
heard. I entitled it, "Priorities," and I said, 
"Before I get to the details of this budget, I 
would like to remind you of a few things. First 
of ail, we have our health, food to eat, and you 
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guys have a job about which you can worry." I 
gave no credit to my wife. I say this in se- 
riousness. Take jiist a moment in reflection 
before I comments jbri the theme Utat I have 
been: assigned. Having returned several 
rndnths ago from a riiarvelously rich and yet 
sobering raontfi-long tenure in India, one 
comes back wondering why our wants con- 
stantly become our needs, and why we are so 
preoccupied with problems without^ bccasidn- 
ally at least, pausring to give thanks for the 
dpporturiities we have. I think, in fact^ there 
will be a whirlwind of justice that reapis upon 
us, if _we are i:ot careful in occasionally ex- 
pressing gratitude for the luxuries of our lives, 
including the jobs about which we can worry. 

During the late 196bs and eariy 1970s it was 
my unhappy circumstance to meet fairly regu- 
larly with studehts who were violent and angry 
and who seemed always to want to shout me 
down or push me out. I tried to be patient 
through the experience, because to some ex- 
tent I shared the anguish that they felt. On the 
other hand, there were tolerable limits. I re- 
member one occasion when a groiip of stu- 
dents had me cornered in the student unibh, 
shouting bbsceriities^ cbridemjiing us for 
everything from A^ethanr to_the_ food jh the 
cafeteria, and doing so, I might add, with their 
feet draped over overstuffed chairs on wall-to- 
wall carpets. They all looked well fed to me. 
Finally, in what I hope my grandfather wbiild 
Understand as righteous ihdigriatibrii^ not an- 
ger, I said, "You khbw, I frankly am sick bf all 
this, if I might say so, we are sitting here in the 
luxuries of this setting, with wall-to-wall car- 
pets, overstuffed chairs, and plenty of food, 
and you are arguing about whether you will 
have three salads rather than two. Meanwhile^ 
many people on the planet Earth are wbhder- 
irig if they are gbih^ to eat at all. If we don't 
stbp this business bf endless self-indulgence 
and ask occasionally flow it is that we are so 
fortunate, I am afraid that we ourselves will 
have no future, unless more equity, at least 
more reverence, respect, and gratitude, are 
given to the advantages we have." 

That may hot be relevant tb the bpenihg bf 
the chiefs^meetirig, but 1 think there are times 
when we must pause and gain distance bh the 
pressures that we have, and^ at least occasion- 
ally, give thanks and put our own advantages 
in perspective. 



Overview of Cariiegie Foundation 
Rejpbrt on College 

I have been asked tb comment on an up- 
coming report that is scheduled for J 986^ it is 
a sequel to our report High 5c^oo/. In a burst 
of imagination we cailed it College. But it does 
have a subtitle. It is called The Undergradmie 
Experience in America, Iti this report we intend 
tb look at the baccalaureate degree. We are 
eliminating the two-year colleges frbm our 
study because that is a story all its own. It is not 
that these colleges are unimportant; they are 
just too important to be subsumed under the 
baccaiaureate experience. We don't intend to 
look at all bf higher education; that is over- 
whelming^ in my view. Even Ibokihg at the 
baccalaureate experience is ah awesomely au- 
dacious task, but there we are. 

i pursued this assignment because, as you 
have heard many times before, I believe edu- 
cation is a seamiess web. I am absolutely con- 
vinced that we have fragmented ourselves and 
in the process done a disservice to the stu- 
dents, and if education is (ever going to be 
improvid,^ we are going to have to find ways to 
get our act tojgether and start speaking and 
listening to each other. That is the beauty and 
excitement of this conference. The point of 
college is very simple. It begins in high schbbJ. 
And we are going to begin bur report in high 
schbdL tob. 

First ^ word about the jprocedures we have 
followed; We have 5,000 faculty and students 
in all kinds of colleges divided into what we 
call the Carnegie classifications. We have re- 
sponses from these faculty and students bri a 
whole range bf issues, ihcludihg their persbnal 
hbpes and aspirations, as well as their views of 
ediicatidn in the United States toda}^. Because 
college begins in high school, we have also 
surveyed a thousand high school students and 
their parents to find out what their hbpes are 
and how they will choose a college. We have 
surveyed over 1,000 academic deans in the 
United States tb ask them about the status bf 
general educatibh. Then, consistent with the 
process that we use in High School, we went to 
thirty different campuses, and our site visitors 
spent from two to three weeks on each one, 
living in the dormitories^ eating the food. Most 
of them survived, recording what they saw and 
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heard, attending classes, and interviewing stu- 
dents, faculty, and presidents. 
: I will riot preterid that I now have the full 
iritepretatibri of these d I riiust say that we 
are almost dverwhelmed. I tentatively con- 
cluded, however, that there are five major 
themes that we will discuss. First, and perhaps 
surprising, we will discuss at some length the 
theme that I call transitidn— the connec 
between high school arid college. What is the 
process by which studerits make thiszsel^^ 
and how can it in fact be improved? Some may 
be startled that we will spend perhaps one- 
fifth of this book on college by looking at high 
school students and their parents and the pro- 
cess by which they are recruited. But to me, 
that is the ceritral cdrivictidri that riiUst be reiri- 
fbrced. 

Second, we will look at the academic pro- 
gram; We will examine the status of general 
education, and also the shift in the majors 
toward the dramatic revolution called ca- 
reerism in higher education today. 1 shouid 
say parerithetically that we will probably argue 
that it is absolutely false to cbridemri the stu- 
derits interest in careers, since all of educatibn 
is to u useful. Wfe are making a great mistake 
to drav^a line between the liberal arts and the 
useful arts, since, in fact,^ education is to pre- 
pare our students to be productive. And the 
debate has been drawn in false and strange 
ways. Rather, we will argue in this report that 
the goal bf careerisriri is to help the studerits 
gain larger perspectives arid : bring values to 
tKeir work, not to demean the work, but to 
enrich it and enhance it. if that can be the 
perspective in higher education, then I believe 
we will eliminate a lot of anxiety prevalent 
todays 

Third, we will look at teaching and learnirig, 
and most especially, the condition of the fac- 
ulty. 

Fourth, we intend to look at life outside the 
classroom. I wiil add, since I did not intend to 
pursue this issue further here this riiprriirig, 
that I aril deeply troubled— havirig read all the 
data, having heard bur cariipus site visitors 
report back to us in debrteiihg sessions— 
about the general climate outside the class- 
room in higher education. To me, there has 
been an abrogation of responsibility by and 
large. We have gone from in loco parentis to 
clinical services, and there has been rib cori- 
structive intervention in between. We have 



gone from parent to ciinician, and we do not 
kribw, in riniy judgrilerit, how to brgariize what I 
cari call a coriirriiiriity of learriirig. I ri the class- 
room, in my view,^ there i^ too much rigidity. In 
the school outside, there is too rhuch open- 
ness, bordering on what might be called low- 
grade decadence in many institutions. I think 
higher education has a serious problem, which 
rilUst be carefully exariiiried. No brie would 
argue that we shbUld go back tb iriterise super- 
vision^ but can anyone be comfortable with 
conditions in whicli ho one essentially is in 
charge and ho respohsibility is beihg exercised 
in life beyond the classroom? 

Finally, we will look at what I call the impact 
of college. That is, how can the results be 
measured, or shbUld they? Hbw does the cbl- 
lege^ducatjori relate to the world our studerits 
will iriheritP Ih regard to the last pbiht^ I pre- 
dict that weare goihg to contihue to see at state 
levels an interest in assessing the outcome of 
college. Already several states, led by gover- 
nors or legislatures, are asking the question, 
"Hbw do we kripw that bUr irivestrilerit is pay- 
ing off?" I thirik colleges arid urijversities run 
the risk of seeing outside iheasures introduced 
ih order to establish some criteria by which 
piublic ihvestment in higher education can be 
carried on. So j think the last issue is very 
consequenuai. That is, what is the impact of 
cdjlege and can it, iri fact, be riieasUred? 

So rriUch fbr overview. Let rrie now back up 
arid talk about sbrhe issues: that I thirik are 
particularly of ihterest to colleges and schools 
together; some convictions that 1 have, tenta- 
tive to be sure, about the work that we have 
done thus far. The first concerns the need to 
smddth the transitidn frdm schddi to higher 
educatibri fdr rilariy of bur stiiderits. I did ribt 
eriter this study wtih the beUef that we had a 
problerh here, but I leave it believihg it is one 
of our most serious issues. 



Tlie Recraitment Race 

First, there is the ethics bf recruiting. As you 
know^ betweeh 1979 and 1995, there will be a 
decline of a^million eighteen-year oJds. To put 
it bluntly,^ the recruitment race is on. Ther« is 
an almost humorous list of endcements that 
cdlleges ndw present prdspective studerits. 
One cbllege gives a rrioney-back guarantee to 
students if they do not get jobs within twelve 
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mbhths. Another college guarantees a free se- 
mester if its students fail to get jobs. Another 
campus we visited offers free ski-lift tickets to 
families who will visit the campUs in the fail. 
Another cpllege offers $100 to their current 
students if they will recruit a student and 
bring him or her with them in the fall. Many 
of the faculty are -deeply involved in recruit- 
ing. In a draft chapter in my report, I quote a 
faculty member who said, "I have had a good 
recruiting year. I have already gotten my quota 
of nineteen stiideiits." Seventy-five percent of 
the colleges use direct mailihgs;^ seventy per- 
cent use participation in college nights. These 
are not illegitirnate; I am just saying there is an 
enormously intense effort to market the col- 
leges in America today. Fifty percent use tele- 
phone calls, and about one-foUrth have ex- 
pense-paid visits to cdlleges by students arid 
their parents. The list goes on arid bh^. 

The efforts to attract students are intense. 
Most are honorable. If 1 were ruhhihg a coU 
lege, I wduld^ concerned about students. I 
would want my^ story known, and I would 
probably be putting pressure on the recruiting 
offices to tell the story. That is riot \yhat wor- 
ries me. The issue that worries me is one of 
candor, honesty, arid openness, arid whether 
the high school studerit is being well served. 
That is the issue at stake. 

I Avas startled to find in our survey of a 
thousand high school students that, even with 
all of the recruiting, students still feel that they 
are not well infbrriied, arid riiariy are also sleep-: 
tical of the process. Let hie give you some of 
the data we found: ninety-five percent of the 
high school students we surveyed (a popula- 
tion of high school seniors who said they were 
going on to college) said they had, in fact, read 
college brochures, and yet drily thirty-two per- 
cent of them said that the brochures were rele* 
varit to their needs. Fifty-riirie percent said 
they were accjurate; that is, they ft] t they could 
be trusted. Severity-three percent said they 
had talked to a counselor and yet onjy fifty- 
seven percent said the infdrmatidri they re- 
ceived from high school cdUriselors was rele- 
vant, arid severity percent said it was accurate. 
Fifty percent said tbey had attended a college 
night where prommers presented the rase for 
a college. At the same time only sixty-two per- 
cent said the information they got from college 
recruiters on a coUejge night was relevarit. 
Sixty-five percent said it was accurate. 



^ Ndw I: aril riot suggestirig that the iritbrma- 
tibri stUderits receive is inaccurate. I am only 
saying that students (at least From one-half to 
twb-thirds, depehdihg on the category) /j^owg^Ar 
it was inaccurate. We also asked the students 
(the survey was made in December 1984) if 
they felt they had sufficient irifdrriiatibri to 
nlake a decisidri ahfdUt gbirig bri tb cbllege. 
Fifty percerit said they did riot have enough 
iriforrriatiori tb riiake an informed decision: 
TlieriAve asked them what kind of information 
Uiey most wanted. Overwhelmingly (this may 
not su j^rise you) the students said the cdsts 
and financial aid issues were those in which 
they felt least well irifdrmed. We also surveyed 
the parerits of these students, and about three- 
fourths bf the parents said they felt they 
rieeded to kribw a lot more about the compe- 
tence of the raculry 

What I am suggestirig is that sdriiethirig is 
ridt wdrkirig very well. On the brie hand, we 
have cblleges that^ Except for the riiost pres- 
tigious, are urgently iriarke ting and recruit- 
ing. On the other hand, fifty percent of the 
students say they do not have adequate infor- 
mation and are really quite critical df the irifdf- 
mation they receive. Ndw enters the villain 
from offstage. I arii riidst Irbubled by what I 
wdUld call the riew recrtiitmerit industry that is 
eriiergirig. Since we have skepticism among 
sttidehts about what they are hearing, en- 
trepreneurs are going to move in and fill the 
gap. I predict that perhaps one df the fastest 
growing industries in the next five to teri years 
wijl be the cdllege rilarketirig iridUstry, 

When I was irijapari two ye^rs agb, ! visited 
this eribrmbus tbwer called the Recruit Center 
This is a commercial institution that provides 
transition Jrom high school to college and 
from college to work for the students in the 
nation. This industry has ceriters iji all majbr 
Urban areas across the cburitry. The yburig 
riiari who started it is, I understand, erior- 
riibusly successful, precisely l>ecause he saw a 
rieed and is filling it by serving students: Col- 
leges and_ technical schools pay to be adver- 
tised as part of the Recruit Center prccess. A 
phenomenon simijar td this, prdbably ndt as 
well drganized, but certairily riibre wide- 
spread^ is eriiergirig here at hbme. : 

I could begiri with the cbllege guides. I don't 
knew if ybti have kept track of what is going on 
in the college-guide industry today. It used to 
be a few college handbooks, Barron's, and so 
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forth. But we went to the Publishers Index, 
counted fifty college guides, and I am sure we 
did riot get them all. Thiey range all the way 
from guides for women in the South who want 
to go North, to guides for the people who 
want to go to coHeges with gourmet fobd^ and 
it goes on and on: Walk into the Harvard Go^ 
dp and look for college guides, you will find 
two and one-half shelves. Now the bewildering 
explosibn of these guides, it seems to me, dniy 
adds to the confusion, but people are making 
money in the process. Some guid^^ are excel- 
lent,_but others are hot benefitting students: 
Why is the this transitiorr industry emerg- 
ing? Frankly, because students and iheir par- 
ents feci they do not know enough, and th^ 
are trying to figure our what college is all 
about. I chatted about this with a gifted 
woman who holds a dbcLdral degree. She said, 
"tast spring, when my daughter was going to 
college, I was conFusecL Finally, in desperation 
1 went out and bought Lisa Birnbach's book on 
college, because she really told the true story." 
Now if you have read Lisa Birribach. you kridw 
she does give the "inside" story. The questidri 
is is it the right one? JiVithout Being judgrn^ 
tal. I think we run the risk of hrrvjhg gossipy 
anecdotes determine college selection and 
only add to the confusion. 1 am talking about 
serving students and their parents who are 
trying to make one of the most impbftarit and 
costly investments in their lives. Isn't there a 
way For us to be more honest, open, and re- 
sponsible? 

Let me tell you this story: We toofc six college 
guides, to check the enrollment figures each 
gives for randdmly selected colleges. We chose 
Eisk arid Tufts. Not brie of the six guides had 
the same enrollment. They were all different, 
sometimes varying by several huridsd. Theri 
we went to the Natiojial Genter for Education 
Statistics (NCES), to get a benchmark; Not one 
of the college guides came close to the figures 
that NCES said the colleges had reported as 
their erirbilmerits. brie wbriders whence these 
figures <Lbme. It may ribt make riluch dif- 
ference if one chooses a college whose erirbH- 
ment figures are incorrectly listed in a college 
guide, but it does raise a question^ is there 
anything else that is right in this book? 

In addition to college guides, there are paid 
recruiters. In the thirty cblleges we studied in 
depth, ten percent (now that is riot large, but it 
has grown from about two percent in five 



years) hire paid recruiters: One does not get 
the feeling there are many questions asked, as 
long as the body is warm and the pulse is felt: 
More than that, there is a video disc industry 
that is ribw explbdirig. Cbileges cari pay three 
to five thousarid dollars arid get three riiiriutes 
on a video disc. These are ihen iri^ the coun- 
selor's offices where they can be viewed: I did 
this one day for two hours: It is like round-ther 
clock commercials. After fifteen minutes, 1 did 
not know one cbliege from the other. The 
riiessages all becoriie hbriibgeriized. Iriciden- 
tally, in recruitirig, water is very big for some 
reason If you are within fifty miles of a lake, 
somehow it is in the message. Water and skiing 
are very big this year. 

The problem with the video disc, again, is 
that it is just like a commercial. It tells you 
everythirig that is right, nothing that is wrong. 
It does riot deal with riuarices; it is hard, hard 
sell. Further, in tbe process, riiinbrity students 
are once again disadvantaged: These video 
disc companies will send their viewers _fi"ee to 
the top high schools where they know the 
"yield" is greatest. In other words, the whole 
recruitment prbcess is increasihgly building 
arourid those mstitutioris that appear tb be the 
best riiarkeL By this prbcess we ar^e riot brily 
fctiling to inform students effectively, but also 
we are once again going to see more advan- 
taged students served by a commercial firm. 

There is also the myth that colleges perpetu- 
ate about selectivity. The truth is that only 
about fifi:y <:brieges iri the cbUritry are highly 
selective- The thirty cblleges we studied iri de- 
tail (and these were raridbm samples across the 
categories) accepted severity-Jive percent of all 
the students who applied last yean Then we 
asked them if they had a Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT) cut-off point. The average for 
thbse thirty colleges was a combined, score of 
770. Below that they would think the student 
unacceptable for cbnsideratibri. Then we 
asked students^ "How in the end do ybu decide 
where to go to college? How do you chose?" 
Two things influenced them the most: Gon- 
trary to the myths abounding, parents were 
the most iriflueritial. 

Rarikirig high alsb vvere campus visits. If ybu 
can get a student tb a cariipus, arid the parents 
like it, you have got the student. We said tb the 
students, "What about the campus visits influ- 
enced you the most?" Two-thirds of them said 
the buildings arid grounds. They liked the 
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look of the place. Forty-nine percent said the 
friendly students. One gets the feeUng, in 
terms of recruitrnent, the maintenance de- 
partment is more important than the aca- 
demic program. : 

Let me make ih is clear. I do hot Believje 
thexe are any villains here. J am con vinced that 
with_a fcw^ exceptions, colleges are doing a 
decent, honorable job. I'hey are trying to let 
their programs be known, and the more infor- 
mation they can present, the better it is. I arh 
less geritlie with the industry that is emerging, 
the ehtreprerieurs who are but to makea^buck, 
I think some of them can be of help, andrndst 
of the college guides are helpful. I am not 
quarreling about that. I am deeply troubled, 
however, that coming in from left field are the 
people who ane going to take advantage of 
this. What troubles rhe most is that in the pro- 
cess, the students are not going to be well 
served. 

I present this because it is a school/college 
problem. I do not have an answer at the mo- 
ment; I do not know now what we will recom- 
mend in the book. I present it more as an 
issue, because we are talking about young peo- 
ple and their parents who are making a deci- 
sion, and somehow we have hbt fouhda way to 
serve them adequately^ l_ remind you paren- 
thetically that fifty percent of the students do 
not go on to college. Who is helping them? 
Who is trying to inform them about their op- 
tions? Viftually no one is. I remind you also 
that fifty percent of the students who do gb bh 
to college drop out before they: graduate. That 
cannot be a very happy licord; Now it is true 
some of them do come Back later on, but I am 
deeply troubled about that mismatch between 
the students and the college. 



Decline of Nf ihority Student Enrbllmeht 

I am also troubled that the minority student 
enrollment is declt.iing. That decline means 
that somehow these students are not being 
well advised, arid that rccruitmerit is riot focus- 
ing on the disadvantaged schools. I feel that 
thb^e of us who care about education, who 
caii about students as they make the transi- 
tion, have to look carefully at the ways schools 
and colleges can better serve students as they 
move from school to higher education. 



Strengthening the Teaching Profession 



I will now look a^ ways to strengthen the 
profession of teaching in the nation.^ That is 
why you are here this week. As you know, in 
our report on high school, the question of the 
quality of teachers received cbrisiderable at- 
tention. It is my view that we cariribt have 
excellerice in educatibh unless we find a way to 
give riibre status tb the teacher We are going 
to release in late August_ (and I will send you 
all a copy) an update on a book we released in 
1983 called The Condition of Teaching. We will 
list what changes have occurred during the last 
two years in each state iri terriis of average 
teacher salaries, expenditure per pupil, and 
other cdmparisoris. So we will be able to have a 
state-by-state arid nationwide comparisori that 
will cover the period since A Nation at Risk was 
released. 

During the past two years, we have had an 
average salary increase of seven percent each 
year across the nation. In effect, since 1983^ 
when the National Commissidri report was re- 
leased, we have had a fbUrteeri percent salary 
increase_ for teachers, and some states have 
moved ahead much faster. Incidentally, that 
fourteen percent increase is about double the 
rate of inflation, so we are making a little pro- 
gress bri the issue of teacher salary, but, of 
course, it is riot in ariy way coriipetitive with 
bther prbfessiohs. 

I am suggesting that the condition of teach- 
ing is the centerpiece that needs to concern 
both schools and colleges. While we focus on 
teachers in the schools, I am prepared to say 
that we have a seridiiSi if riot cbrilparable crisis 
iri the faculty at colleges as well. A few re- 
spbnses fir)m faculty illustrate the pbint. Forty 
percent of the^facnlty disagreed_ with the state- 
ment,"! am more enthusiastic about my work 
now than when I entered my career." Thirty 
percent said, "I feel trapped in this profes- 
sion." Perhaps more revealirigi sixty- four per- 
cerit said, "I have fblirid or would seriously 
consider another acadethic job than the bne I 
have now.'' Qver fifty percent said, "I liave 
found or would seriotislyxonsider a non-aca- 
demic job if it came along." To put it simply, 
one-half to two-diirds of the faculty say that 
they would change jobs, and even leave the 
pit) fessidri. Then we asked faculty about the 
riibrale iri their departriierit. Twerity- three per- 
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cent said the morale was better than it was five 
years ago; forty percent said it was worse. 

I was intrigued sufficiently by these exam- 
ples of disaf feet ion to dig deeper. I am hot 
sure I have highlighted the reason fc/r the frus- 
traliiori, but let me give ybii a hint or two. First 
of all, there is a dramatic growth in part-time 
faculty. Sixty-five percent of the faculty we sur- 
veyed said there were more part-time faculty 
than ihere were five ^ars ago. More than that, 
over fifty percent said thai these part-time fac- 
ulty are taking pdsitidns from the full-time 
teachers. Let me say that I thifik there is a 
place for part-time faculty, I will go one step 
fiarther I think there is a pJace for parr-time 
teachers in the schools. VVe_ need to find ways 
to Bring in people who can teach for short 
terms or in particular fields. I am not com- 
demning; I am only suggesting that this is one 
source of the malaise. FuH-time faculty feel 
threatened by this inclihatidh towards part- 
timers who move in and but. 

As to tenure, sixty-seven percent of the fac- 
ulty^ said tenure is more difficult to get today 
than it was five years ago. Now that has to be a 
problem. At the same time, about thirty-five 
percent said they thought the profession 
would be better if tehUre were abblis^Hed. 
Among women this figure was higher— forty- 
four percent said that the profession would be 
improved if tenure were abolished. Further, 
seventyrsix percent of the faculty said that sal- 
aries have not kept pace with inflation, Sixty- 
eight percent said that research support is 
much harder to get than it was five years ago. I 
am sUggestihg that there is in higher eHuca- 
tibn an inclihatibti toward depression among 
the facult)^, a lack of zest and vitality that I 
believe has somber implications for students 
and for schools as well. 

Let me give three bits of data that wijl pfd- 
yide the springbdard fdf my final cdhvictidh. 
The faculty expressed an even more intense 
frustratibn abbtil academic preparation of the 
students. Thc^qaestioh w?sasked^"Do the stu- 
dents today seem more interested in learning 
than they did five years ago?" Now maybe 
these were the mumblings of aging academics, 
but seventy-five percent said that students 
were ndt Us interested in learhihgas they were 
five years agb. Eighty- five pereeht said that 
students were less well prepared than the^ had 
beenj_and seventy percent said colleges spend 
too much time teaching students what they 



should have learned in high schooL These are 
cqiiege faculty, suggesting that they are doing 
what they think high schdols shdUld be dbirig. 

Those observatidhs give me the occasion to 
make a cbnimeht bx two about the central 
questibhs of this cbnference: better teachers 
and the roles of colleges and schools. I happen 
to believe that if we are going to improve 
teacher preparation and the quality df teach- 
ing in the schools, cdjleges and Universities 
have an eridrmdus dbligatibn to fulfill. 

But I have to begin with whati think is the 
central prbbicm. The simple iruth is that col- 
lieges and uriivei sities are the problem, not the 
answer Time and time again, when we visited 
college campuses, we found students whd said 
that one way or another they would like to be 
teachers, but they cdUld ndt tell their advisbr 
dr their feildw students, because they wbuld be 
critically condemned. Hbw can colleges and 
universities be condescendingly critical of 
schools, when they create a climate in which 
they say to students every day, "This is ndt a 
profession to be hondred." On alitidst every 
caiiipus that I have seen, with some remark- 
able exceptidris (sdme are represented in the 
room tbday)^ elementary and secondary teach^ 
ihg is the least prized, the least honored, and 
the least encouraged profession to be pur- 
sued. 

In my judgment, nd drie in higher educa- 
tion should cdndemh the schools until he or 
she is sure that dh the campus there is a 
friendly and suppbrtive climate, one in which 
students are told that being a teacher is impor- 
tant and should be honored, and one where 
an aggressive recruitment program is being 
carried out. So good schools and good teach- 
ing begin right on the campuses. 



What Makes a Good Teacher? 

One further point: in addition to the cli- 
mate, the higher education community also 
has ah obligation td think carefully abbut 
teacher standards. In that regard, we are con- 
stantly engaged in rearranging the procedures 
bf teacher education, yet to my knowledge 
there is no common agreement as to the crite- 
ria for good teaching, nor do we have meas- 
ures by which the perfbrmance can be care- 
fully assessed. I would like to see a lot of the 
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criergy wc^^^^^ put into procedures fbcUs in- 
creasingjy on the simple and yet fundamehtaJ 
question (it may be Uriariswerable, but it 
shouid be pursued), "What is a good teacher, 
and how can we assess the teacher?" 
_Ari anecdote may be instructive. About a 
year ago, I couJd not sleep: Instead of count- 
ing sheep, I icounted all the teachers I had. I 
remember about eighteen or twenty. There 
were a few nightmares in the bunch, but I 
happened on to three or four who 1 thought 
were excellent. All of them changed my life: 
What did they have in common? What made 
ordinary teachers tj^uly great? Were there any 
themes I could identify in these people? I rec- 
ognized just three- First, these great teachers 
were knowledgeable and well informed. They 
had something to cdnyey. They brought some- 
thing to the student the student did not have: 
That is knowledge. As T recall, the)^ we^-e able 
to bring facts and ideas out without having to 
look them up in the encyclopedia. They knew 
some things, and they were ready to transmit 
them. That was number one. 

But that did hot make them greai teachers. I 
have videocassettes that can do that I have 
had humdrum leachers who seemed to be 
knowledgeable, but th^y did not change my 
life. So what was number two? Weli, I re- 
membei all of them had the power to commu- 
nicate at a level that I understdod. Sure they 
had the knowjedge, but they also knew the 
capacity and receptiveness of students. Now 
that is a remarkable skill. 1 have had teachers 
who were iriformed, but could not communi- 
cate at a Jevel that I understood. But these 
great people somehow knew precisely how to 
make connections between the sender arid the 
recei%'ers, who varied from grade one to the 
graduate seminar, arid they knew approx- 
iniately where everybhe was. But then I had to 
say no; I have had teachers who were knowl- 
edgeable ahdxorrimuhicatiye, but they did not 
change my life. They taught me some things, 
but did notconvert me. 

The third ingredient sounds a bit riiystical. 
The only way I cari describe it is that all three 
of these people were authentic humah beings. 
I fourid.th^ern believajble, trtistworthy, and 
operi as ijndividuals. They were not only two 
diirierisibhal with their knowledge, they were 
three dimensional with their person. They 
were able to laugh and cry; they had eriiotioris; 
they occasionally said, "I don't know." They 



were trustwbrtKy arid became not just teach- 
ers, but, perhaps in a larger sense, friends. 
These were the truly great ones — great be- 
cause I could identify not only with their 
knowledge but with their persdri. It was the 
integrity, the dpeririess that somehow caught 
me. It became riot just a matter of knowledge, 
but of believjng^ too. 

I have reflected on that in relation to the 
current debates about teacher testing and 
teacher training. There is an inverse relaiidrir 
jhip between the hierarchy of the steps that I 
have described. That is, iri schools we can pass 
dri iriforriiatidn to future teachers^ ar d we can 
alsd test it. Working with mentors in class- 
rooriis, we cari hejp them develop sophistica- 
tion iri coriimuriicating. As to the third item— 
I have to admit openly that I don't kridw hdw 
to teach it, and to be honest, I ddri't kridw hdw 
to test for it. To be bluriti developing teacher 
training arid tests riiay lelate to the least conse- 
qUeritial cdriipoiierits of the process That does 
ridt riiean we do riot work at teacher prepara- 
tion or develbp tests: I only throw in a caution; 
unless we decide what we mean by the great 
teachen I am afraid we are gdirig td erid up 
with instruments that keep us withiri the thick 
of things; we will <leveldp and strengthen the 
prdcesses that perhaps are least consequential. 
Jri any event, I leave that with you as a di- 
leriiriia, but also as a challenge. 

This leads to my final point. Our natiori has 
not yet faced up to recruitrilerit, a rildst essen- 
tial problem. If I read the tea leaves correctly, 
in the next teri td fifteeri years we are going to 
have a teacher shortage, and all of this testing 
will be silly if we do not have students ade- 
quately available to test. It has been estimated 
that there will be a shortfall of about a millidri 
teachers within the next ten years. Yet drily 
about four to five percent df last year's enter- 
ing college freshriiari said that they plan to 
l>ecome teachers. More than that, j^ti have 
heard eridlessly that based upon some objec- 
tive criteria, these are the least able students 
who_cbriie ta college todaf. 

Isn't it ironic that we are talking abdut test- 
ing teachers, whe i in fact we riiay end up with 
an inadequate pool from which to test? In riiy 
vieWi the riuriih^r one pridriiy of this riatiori is 
td laurich a<:bricerted campaigri to attract our 
best andi brightest young peopl^^ into the pro- 
fession. If we do not Face that issue as number 
one, all of the other procedures abdlit 
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straightehuigxitit the process and iruroducing 
more examinations will be hollow and to no 
avail. 

Where to begin? Our report HigTi School 
suggests that we ebuld begin in WasHihgtbri, 
D.G. t think tlie Presidejit and Jiis colleagues 
should identify the cehtraHty of teaching and 
create some incentives and rewards as a sym- 
bol of its importance for the future. We have 
just announced that we are going to send a 
teacher into space. I think that is fine. Ten 
thousand teachers applied. There is some- 
thing of value in that symbol. 

But 1 do wonder if we cannot pay some 
attention^to the problem here on earth. In my 
view, if the day the teacher goes into orbit, the 
President would also announce a federal schol- 
arship program to attract the best and bright- 
est from our high schpdls to gc into teachings 
that would do more for the proEession than 
having a teacher spin araund the earth. I 
would like to see a federal scholarship pro- 
gram that would symbolize to the nation that 
we care enough about teachers to invest in 
young people who agree to work in the na- 
tion's public schools. 

There is an act approved by Congress called 
the Talented Teacher Act. I wish all the Ghiefs 
would get behind it. It is ah attempt to do 
jprecisely what I have just sttggested^to give 
scholarships to up to ten percent of the na- 
tion's high school students, who would then 
agree to teach for several years. That is the 
minimum we should do. Arid iricideritally I 
think every state should have a Talented 
Teacher Act, as well. 

I go one step Fufther, I believe that every 
college should have a scholarship fund for fu- 
ture teachers. Trankly, I would settle for five 
percent of the scholarship funds we give for 
football players. Is it more iriipbi^tarit to have 
soriieone playing in the Rose Bowl than it is to 
have sbmebhe teaching in the public schools? 
The pribrities we send to students are outstan- 
dingly instructive. 

Almost a year ago, at Trinity University in 
Texas, I was at the President's home for a 
receptidri arid was iritrpduced to twerity high 
school students frbrii the Sari Aritbriib public 
schools. They were called Breckinridge Schol- 
ars. I asked what that meant. It so happens 
that Trinity has_a_grant to give four-year, fujlr 
tuition scholarships to up to twenty high 
school students in San Antonio, with the un- 



derstanding they would teach for several years 
in the city's public schools: When the univer- 
sity announced that, it was flooded with ap- 
plications. The twenty selected were in the top 
three perceh: bf the graduatirig class iri the 
Sah Antonio public schools^ arid they were as 
enthusiastic a% could be. The President was 
already inviting them to thecampusibr recep- 
tions before they had finished their high 
school year They were given attention, honor 
oi. the campus. The entire message was 
"These people are gbbd enough tb be teachers 
iri Ihe public schbols " 

To sit around and lament the fact that we do 
not have good teachers i^ scandalous if we are 
not also aiggressively thinkjng of ways to make 
the profession attractive and enticing to those 
who are making dedsions about their future. I 
can bniy tell you from pcrsdnal experience 
that wheri sbriiebbdy tells a student, "You are 
good enough to he a teacher," arid starts to 
recruit in the high schools, then we are start- 
ing to plant the seeds for an aggressive teacher 
training program in the future. I would like to 
see every high school teacher re-introduce the 
idea of teacher aides, and have our best and 
the brightest iri the last year or two of high 
school wbrkirig with other students. My pbirit 
is that the recruitment of good teachers is the 
nation's most seribtts crisis, yet I see the least 
attriuion bein^ paid to it; 

I acknowledge we cannot do this with mir- 
rors. If the salary is not adequate, if the teach- 
ers feel frustrated by the conditions of work 
that they encouriter, we are riot gbirig tb re- 
cruit good teachers. Surely, we have tb riiake it 
appealing on a day-to-day basis, but we also 
have to give signals to the nation at the highest 
levels. 

In conclusion, we are in the process of doing 
a report on college, but colleges and schools 
are all riiixed Up together. Our report is gbirig 
tb start iri high school arid discover hbw these 
students are trying to make their way through 
a system that does hot serve them very well; I 
wish that educators would think more care- 
fully about how to serve the students while 
students make their cojlege choice. 

We are gbirig tb look at the academic pro- 
gram and talk about hbw the curriculum cbri- 
riectibhs relate to school and college, and what 
it means to be an educated person. Above all 
we are concerned about the quality of teaching 
and whether schools and colleges can create a 
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ciimate that will help oiir students uhderstahd 
the importance of siervirig the coming genera- 
tion. 

RtGHARfi A. BQYD (Superintendent of Ed- 
ucation, Mississippi): I was taken by your com- 
ment that the morale of faculty is bad because 
students do not seem to have as much love of 
learning as they once had. John Gobdlad 
found the same thing wheri he did the study of 
elemeritary and secondary schools. His point 
was tha young people, by and large, go into 
teaching because they have a love of helping 
and they have some knowjedge that they want 
to impart to eager young minds. The first 
splash of cold water they receive when they get 
into the schools is that there are hot many 
eager young minds. That is disillusibhihg; 
New y^e have the same stud nts going into 
college, which is creating a morale problem. 
How do we deal with that? 



DR. BOYER: That is a tough one. I think that 
John arid I read the data similarly. He de- 
scribes it so elbqueritly. It is interesting that the 
prdbJem shows up at the college level, where 
faculty _fcel _disiJlasJoned and disaffected: 
While they are drawn into teaching for what- 
ever reason, whether it is ego or desire to 
serve, they want people to respond to them. 
Not getting a response is like being stared at 
like Brbhtbsaurus warmed over. 

How should we deal v/ith it? it is not encour- 
aging^but Lthinkjve are dealing with a social- 
contextual problem as much as a school prob- 
lem. All of you who have heard me in the last 
year or so know that I am much rnpre syril- 
pathetic to schools than I was before I did bur 
study, because I db see the schdbl very rrtuch 
caught^ in the social vdrtex of shifting condi- 
tions. Qther circumstances in the environinent 
have caused students to Feel far more skeptical 
of the formal learning structures that we have 
created. These influences include television 
and independent study, which create the feel- 
ing among stiiderits that they can learn quickly 
arid easily without the processes being im- 
piQsed upbh them. Now some of those pro- 
cesses may be ritualistic and outdated. I do not 
%^nt_m let the schools and colleges completely 
off the hook. 

There is a mismatch betweeri student values 
and feelings about how one learris and the 
procedures that we call school and college. 



The interest arid coririections are riot being 
riiiade. Accbrdirig to our surveys students over- 
wriejriihgly are willing to go through the 
hoops to get a job, but not because they see 
education as inherently valuabie in their lives. 
Now that to me is the nUrtibier brie iristitU- 
tiorial-conriectibri prbblem we have, how to 
cause stUderits tb feel that this is hot drily good 
as a ritual in the culture, but also as a personal 
experience that absolutely can be authentic to 
them as human beings. That failure can cause 
them to be lethar^c, willing to play the game, 
but not committed or connected. 

On the other hand, to be bptirtiistiCi every 
schdbl we attended iri bur high schddl study 
arid every cbjlege we visited in dur edllege 
study had settirigs iri which there existed those 
brilliant cdririections. We found teachers who 
made the connection, so we have to believe it 
can be done. This was not only in courses that 
seemed to have some career value, but also iri 
exotic courses like aricierit Chiriese art, for ex- 
amplcj of the study of sbrile very exotic theory. 
Orie did firid those riiomehts when the teacher 
knew how td riiafce this believable arid coriipel- 
lirig to stadents: So I do not rriink all is lost, 
but I do think that teachers today are working 
against an attitude that is much more skep- 
tical, riiilch less trUstirig^ of the process. 

I use persdrial exarriple perhaps too ^uch. 
Wlieri I grew up in Ghid a hundred years ago, 
we did not have ariy television; we had a radio 
when I was twelve years old. Literally, when I 
went to school, my teacher was my window to 
the world. It was a whoie new experience to 
discover felatibriships and ideas I was riot get- 
tirig iri riiy horiie. We crily had orie riiagazine 
iri our house ,^ National Geograkic. It came ev^ry 
morith. I learried geography and ariatomy. 
That was it, and not in that order. 

i think children go to school today in some 
ways having become much more confident of 
who they are arid riiUch rilbre skeptical bf "the 
alithbrity." That carries right thrbugh^ so the 
teacher ddes ridt bring to the relatidriship this 
sense of authority arid so-called authenticity 
that jriight have been true in_an earlier day 
when children were not so stimulated by op- 
tions. So I cannot be optimistic about that. On 
the other hand, whei; we see people who are 
able still to capture studerits, whether it is first 
grade dr^raduate school, we say, "Hey, it*s still 
do-able. It takes more work, but I don't think 
we can give up." 
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BILL HONIG (Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Cajiforiija): I wbuid like you to cbih- 
nierit again brieny^ the brie topic you 

rnejitibried this afternoon. How do we make 
learning come alive in college classrooms in 
terms of what the world is ajl about? How do 
we guarantee stimulation and the cultural con- 
nection? 

DR. BOYER: The central questibris that seem 
to elude us endlessly are "What is it we are 
trying to teach? What do we mean by an edu- 
cated persoaB What are the general knowl- 
edges and skills that are appropriate in our 
culture?'' These are most essential questions 
for anyone engaged in pedagogyi the ones we 
seem least comfbrtable with arid mbst iriter* 
ested in disjSiissirig. There are rib more central 
questibris for college and school educators 
thari these^Wheri faculty say students are not 
well prepared, the question arises, "What do 
you mean by well prepared?" 

I was at a faculty seminar at one of the most 
prestigious New England colleges about six 
nibriths ago, arid we got jntb the issue bfcbre 
learriirig for the cbllege. That is, we were work- 
ing in general education. L said, "Is there any- 
thing that you consider appropriate for all stu- 
dents as part of your core curriculum here?" It 
took about an hour betbre they concluded that 
they could not agree that there was. I said, 
"OK, let's agree that the graduates of this col- 
lege do riot rieed any cbriiriibri knowledge 
based bri ybur curriculurii. Further, is there 
ahythirig that you could teU me that would 
show what students coming to this college 
might know or understand?" That sobered 
them a little. They were absolutely willirig to 
dismiss the whole ribtibn bf cbrrimbri: knowl- 
edge wheri it cariie tb their owri gerieral curric- 
uliirii, but wheri we asked ^ "Does it matter that 
they foriie to rau iriFormedat all," they became 
sober. Arid after about fifteen minutes, there 
common agreement that some kncwledge 
about U.S. h'^Lory would be Useful. This is a 
true event, and the discUssibri was serious. 

If I thbUght that were the case at only one 
college, I would ribt presentit. It represents to 
riie the cbnFusiori about what it means to be an 
educated person in our culture. I do not agree 
with everything Bill Bennett [Secretary of Ed- 
ucation] has said, but what he has done in 
trying to stir a debate about educatibn has 
been a cdntributibri. I adriiire his asking good 



quesLtLbris, just as 1 admire very rnoch what 
Mortimer Adier tried to do For the same rea- 
sons: What I am saying is that we should think 
carefuliy about what we beiieve educatibn 
shoiijd accbmpiish. 

I have brie or two suggestioris. Educatiorii I 
believe^ has at least two objectives. First, educa- 
tion attempts to develop the individual inter- 
ests and aptitudes of each person. That is, 
diversity and individuaiisrn are central in our 
society. But educatibn should also introduce 
all students tb a cbriimbri culture, to the capac- 
ity to see cbrinections arid tb cbmriiunicate 
with each bthen and to the reality of two cir- 
curiistarices; that we are all alone and we are all 
tojgether. We live in isolation and we are inter- 
dependent. Now education shoujd help me 
develop my independence and understand 
my interdependence. When we define iriter- 
dependerice, we ask^ "What are the elerrierits 
that caUse iny interdeperiderice, that make it 
possible for riie tb speak and listeri to other 
people, to have so riie_ me mory of the past, to 
be able to talk intelligently about the future, to 
know how the institutions we have created 
work?" Frankly, it is as wrc ng tb say that all 
students are individuals with riothirig iri cbm- 
mdiij as we are iricliried to db ibday, as it is to 
say that all siuderits are all alike arid have no 
individualisrii, as thecurriculuni did 2Q0 years 
ago^ The issue is sini]ply that life is a blend of 
both. And those who want to educate children 
for the future should think of both those real- 
ities. 

This issUe will riot die. Iri our stu-vey^ we 
asked cbllege dearis to tell us whether their 
general educatibri^curriculurii had changed in 
the last fifteen years, arid, if so, how? Overall, 
the colleges in America are adding more tc 
something cailed general educatibn. The 
greatest increase has come iri adding cbrii- 
puter literacy. Twenty percerit of the colleges 
say that they have added that Iriternational 
educatibn has increased by eleven percent, 
arid, interestingly erioug^^^^ arts have in- 
creased bytwenty-seven percent. The only two 
areas of general education that have gone 
down in the last fifteen years are fbreigri lari- 
guages, which declined by twenty-brie peroerit, 
and physical educatiori, which declined by 
twerity-five percerit; So we are both more 
provincial and more sedentary. My own point, 
then, is that the general education issue— 
what schools should be teaching, and how col- 
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leges should build on this— is an in1p()rtant 
problem that has not been pursued very 
much. 



PHN SLAUBH:rER (ehancellon University 
of Maryland): One of the things we all seem to 
be pushing for in the country now is excel- 
lence. Just as the title "Your Excellency'' 
sounds Undemdcfatic, rriahy people tend to 
believe that excellence and equity have be- 
come mutually exclusive, I know you do not 
accept that. Gould yoti please comment? 



DR. BOYER: I think it a false dichotomy. 
How cbtild we say that we want excellence, btit 
that there are only some oF us who are able to 
achieve it? This formulation I think shows 
built-in attitudes of discrimination and elitism. 
I would say it is important that we work for a 
core curriculum or an exceileht program that 
would allow all students to feel that they cbuld 
participate. If we do hot, we are saying, sbnne 
are going to be informed; some are going to be 
excellen^. Fqr the others, they are going to 
mark time, but they are not going to be pre- 
pared to participate in life. 

Let me end with this example to make my 
point. During bur high schobl stiidy I went 
iritb a sixth-grade class in an iririer-eity class- 
rborh in New Haven, Connecticut. There were 
thirty children around the teachers desk. 



They were arbiihd the desk, ribt just sitting in 
their chairs, I walked in and observed, think- 
ing at first they were_attackirig the teachen But 
no, they were reading Oliver Twist For thirty 
minutes I stood there. They would read some, 
then they would discuss, then read some more. 
All the children were jqinirig in. 

The more I observed, the rribre impressed 
and inspired I was that that teacher had clearly 
brought 19th-century tondoh to New Haven. 
All the children knew the good guys and the 
bad guys, and they were all pulling for little 
Oliver, who was fighting to survive in an urban 
jungle. The teacher had so vividly made the 
childreh see that that very strarigely worded 
l:9th-ceritury stbry was really beihjg Jived ou tin 
their city every day. They were pulling for 
Qliver because the teacher had successfully 
caused them to understand the universal 
theme of that literature. 

Well, that is bhly brie little illUstratioh, but 
when ybu talk abbut excellence for all, I think 
it is possible (I have to believe this, br else I 
wbuld get into aribther business) to have ex- 
pectations for all children i will never accept 
the notion that when I talk about improving 
schools, I suggest progress only for the priv- 
ileged. It is going to take more money; it is 
gdihg to take great teaching. But I do wbrry 
that we are gbing tb tighten Carnegie units, 
without irhprbvirig teaching, and in the pro- 
cess, see more children Fail. That will be the 
ultimate tragedy, if in this push for excellence, 
we end up with more failure. 
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1.-^^ ^ THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE UNIVERSITY IN BUILDING 
COLLABORATIVE AND INTEGRATIVE SYSTEMS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

e. Reter Magrath 
Preddent 
University of Missouri 



I want to thank the Council of Chief State 
School Officers for irivLting me to this institute 
because I think the agenda items that you have 
laid before us^ are absolutely critical. They have 
to do With how we collaborate among our- 
selves and how we try to develop better sys- 
tems of integrating our teacher education pro- 
grams. I wish I could spend a cbuf)le of days 
with all of you listening to the other presenters 
and speakers in yotir own discussions^ These 
are lopics that interest me as a citizen. They 
interest me intellectually. They are part of our 
proFessionai obligation as persons in lead- 
ership positions in American education. It is 
also my conviction that not just Big "E" educa- 
tion in dur nation's schools is a cxitiral issue- 
it has been for a long time and will continue to 
be so— but the issue of teacher jeducatioh, and 
how we approach it, is front and center for our 
society and, specifically, for our colleges and 
universities, more so than it has been in the 
recent past. For that reason I am very grateful 
to Bill Pierce and everyone else who has put 
this program together by giving att^^ 
the precise topic of teacher education. I have 
soihe comments I_ want to share with you. 
After that I would be moi-e than happy to 
receive your suggestions, criticism^s, and ques- 
tions on any of the matters I touch on, or any 
matter that is germane to your deliberations 
here. 

What is an integrative teacher education 
system? 

I think it might be worth taking a mdme:it 
or two to try to ansrwer the question, "What is 
an integrative teacher education system?" It 
certainly sounds good, and it is a hotibh that is 
rather comforting because the sciehce of or- 
gahizatiohalahd systems Behavior does speak 
ofJhtegration of systems. Integration is a com- 
fortable word because it denotes a certain de- 
gree of harmony and unification in which 
various participants in a process: come to- 
gether and form a whole but of which some 



good things presumably can trahsjpire^ But in- 
tegration of activities, and especially activities 
that involve human beings, education, and all 
the vicissitudes of human behavior, is an extra- 
ordinarily complex question. Each of the sepa- 
rate parts to a prdcess^ih this case, teacher 
education— has its own unique JSistory, 
strengths, weaknesses, and specialized pro- 
Locob or tribal rustoms; And, thus, integration 
can be achieved only when distinct entities 
identify a common problem and come to- 
gether under some kind of shared value sys- 
tem to address that problem, 

I think it is bbvibUs to all bf us who are 
involved in education and in teacher educa- 
tibri that the agenda is here and now. There 
has been ^ tidal wave of reports and recom- 
mendations, and that has been very good. I 
am among those who believe that bnce a task 
force or task forces are in place arid makirig 
their reports, that the probleriis, while; per- 
haps riot sblved (if they are indeed solvable), 
are really bri their^^ay to being addressed. The 
changes are bccurfing through the very fact 
that these various reports and commissions 
that have addressed our nadon's schbdls, col- 
leges, and universities have come tbgether 

I think this issUe is brie that wil) stay with us 
ribt billy because educatibn has always been 
central to American deriibcfac>r, but also be- 
cause there is a heightened sense of public 
awareness on the part of informed and active 
citizens, politicians, leaders, and civic associa- 
tions that, if the United States is to be in a 
leadership pdsitidri, in the best sense bf that 
terni, iri the next ceritury,^ we heed to 
strengthen and improve our nation's schools 
and universities^ and by definition, therefore, 
we need to strengthen and improve our 
teacher education systems. There is a quota- 
tion from Henry Brooks Adams that I like 
very much. To pafaphrase, he once cbrri- 
mented that^ "Teachers affecl eterriity^ They 
can never tell where their influehee stops " I 
think that is true for all of us. I understand 
this morning Ernie [Boyer, President, Car- 
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negie Foundation for the Advanceiliem of 
Teaching] spoke about some of the teachers 
who had made an impact on hiiri, THe>^ ha\ 
affected eternity by influencijng Ernie Boyci. 
just as everyone in this room has been affected 
by some great teachers. Teachers are central to 
the enterprise it is very important that we 
work logether to see what we can do to pro- 
mote public understanding about teacher edu- 
cation and develop ways to improve our 
teacher edlicatibn systems. 

How cah unive^tties con^ib to the 
btiUding of collaborative and integrative 
systems for teacher education? 

That leads td the question, "How can the 
universities cohtribtite to the building of col- 
laborative and integrative systems for teacher 
education?'* I would feel comfortable asking, 
"How can we work tdgether tol build better 
systems of teacher educatiori?" If we were to 
address only brie element of this question, but 
a very important one, J think we would look at 
the internal organization and operation of 
uhiver^ities and the external responsibilities 
that universities and colleges have in working 
with other sectors of education. I wQuld like to 
begin with the internal aspects^ specifically 
with the measures that teacher education pro- 
grams are taking with regard to self-analysis of 
their strengths and weaknesses. I believe that 
those kinds of evaluations, regardless of where 
they lead, are fundamental to continued im- 
provement in teacher education. It is a sign of 
strength when an institution or ari ehterprise 
is willing to examine itself, and identify and 
debate its gdbd points, weak points, and needs 
for J rri preveraeht 

That is a responsibility of the college and 
university presidents, the deans (not only cdi- 
lege of education deans), and the faculties Un- 
der the jeaderjihip.bf their deariSi academic 
vice presiderits., arid presidents. : That is the 
respbrisibility bf taking a efee^ hard look at 
what we are doing, hot doin^, and might do 
better, eiearly, it is our responsibility, because, 
like it or not (I think this is for the better), the 
initial elements of teacher educatiori are gdirig 
to occur primarily withiri bUr cblleges arid urii- 
versities. The preservice iristructibri is gbirig to 
cbritiriue tb be there. Arid it is critical that we 
assess our preservice teacher eduj:atioh pro- 
grariis, and that we tFy tb take all the different 
steps heeded to produce the men and women 
will be effective teachers in the many dif- 
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ferent kinds bf settirigs iri which they will have 
to wbrki. There is rib single solution. Anybody 
who tells us there is is hoodwinking us; 

It is alsb critical that withiri bur universities 
we have real iriterrial collaboratibii between 
bur cblleges or schools _of education and our 
colleges of liberal arts and sciences. I think we 
are better off than our critics may think in this 
regard. There are some superb pebple ribt 
formally or primarily assigned tb bur cblleges 
of educatibri who db accept teacher educatibn 
as brie bf their fundariiental responsibilities. 
Thiere are excellent people in our more formal 
colleges^ of education who have not only wel- 
comed but also encouraged this kind of devel- 
opment. It is overdue; it should have hap- 
pened many years ago, but that takes Us iritb 
questioris of history that rieed ribt cbricerri us 
tbday. But it is fair to report that there is quite 
ari erithusiasni on the part of many faculties 
and deans in the liberal arts and sciences to 
involve themselves, not in a patronizing way, 
but in a truly coUegial sense, with teacher edu- 
cation proj[rams. 

Uur cblleges and urijversities rhust not only 
coJlaborate and integrate teacher education 
eTfbrts internally, they must also relate to a 
myriad set of actors and actresses. These in- 
clude the chief state school officers, the state 
departments bf edUcatibri, legislative arid ex- 
ecutive leaders of bUr states and private and 
civic iristitutibris in our society that are coh- 
cerhed with teacher education. There has to 
be diajogue between universities and colleges 
and their teacher education programs, and 
those external constituencies. There has to be 
more than dialogue; there has tb be cbllabbra- 
tibri. 

The_ relationship between the university's 
teacher education program and the schools is 
of utmost importance. The University's re- 
sponsibility for preservice teacher educatibri is 
furidamejital tb the success bf the teacher and, 
Ultiniately, tb the success of the nation's 
schools, which rely oh universities to supply 
the needed n_umbers\ of new teachers at the 
quality levels required. 

Iri additiori teacher educatiori prbgrams 
have special responsibilities for the education 
of new teachers— those iu their first, second, 
arid third^years— who at the very outset begin 
to fbrni professional patterns, opinions, and 
conclusions that will either keep them in the 
teaching profession, or, as is tob often the case, 
lead them to seek professional fulfillment in 
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other fields. If iiew teachers' initial experi- 
ences: are good dhes^ the likelihood increases 
that they will find the rewards that, as young 
professionals, first attracted them into teach- 
ing — and that they will remain in the profes- 
sion, it is imperative that special attention be 
given to the beginning teacher to provide the 
Qri-the-jdb support that is necessary to ensure 
their success. 

Teacher education programs also have a re- 
spohsibiruy for^the contin uingjDrofessional ed- 
ucation of experienced teachers. Such pro- 
grams must be thorough, intense, carefully 
tailored to individuai needs, and weil sup- 
ported by school administrators and profes- 
sional organizations. Rdmburserrient for cbn- 
tinLuing prbfessibhal educatibh should be 
available to all teachers wishing to continue 
their study in disciplinary areas or to enhance 
their teaching skills. 

Finaiiy, teacher education programs must 
provide assistance to school administrators 
thrbUgh graduate and contihuihg educatibh 
prbgrams. These administrative prbgrarns 
must permit and encourage study in depart- 
ments other than teacher education; For ex- 
ample, courses in management information 
systems, human relations, law, and other areas 
of specialization essential for administrative ef- 
fectiveness must be available thrbugh bur col- 
leges and universities to schbbl administrators. 

In another dimehsioh of collahbratibh, we 
mus^ encourage bur own teacher education 
programs to work closely with the teacher edu- 
cation programs of our neighboring colleges 
and universities. In this area, perhaps above 
all, we have hot mbved as far or as fast as we 
shbuld have. The sharihg of ihforhiatibh,^ the 
cbllective cbhsideratibh of statewide prbblems, 
and the creation of ah attitude of uhity and 
mutual respect can be accomplished if the 
deans, vice presidents, and presidents of our 
institutions are successfui in setting the tone 
for cddpefation and for suppbrtihg efforts 
leading tb effective ihterihstitutibhaVcollab- 
bratibh. There are sbme success stories ih this 
effort, but hbt many; It is ah area that requires 
our renewed advocacy and direct attention. 

Another external relations role of university 
teacher education programs centers on its re- 
lationship with the state c'epartments of edu- 
catibhv Here, t^^^^ find examples of effec- 
tive collabpratibh. Thus; in my state of 
Missouri, as a result of discussions with Dr 
Arthur Mallory, Missouri's Commisioner of 



Educatibh, wiib is ah avi i bpbheht of this 
kihd of cbllabbratibh, we are goihg tb try to 
match our verbiage with j^ractical deeds. The 
University of Missouri is seeking in its 
1986-87 operating budget request to the Gen- 
eral Assembly a special appropriation to estab- 
lish, in cddperatidn with the State Department 
of Elen^ehtary and Secondary Educatibh, a 
continuing prbgram of research and study de- 
sighed to help mbhitor ahd imprbve preser- 
vice and ihservice teacher education ih the 
state. Under this program we propose a study 
on intervention techniques to reduce dropout 
rates and a study on the efficiency of certain 
cdmpehsatdry learning dppof tuhities at the 
elemehtary ahd secbhdary levels. These ac- 
tivities will be carried but as a jbiht part- 
hershijD between the Uhiversity of Missouri 
and the Missouri Department of Elementary 
and Secondary Education. Commissioner 
Maiiory and I are enthusiastic about this new 
dppbrtuhity td wdrk closely tdgether td de- 
velop an effective ahd dhgoihg relatiohship 
between the uhiversity and the state depart- 
meht. 

One of the goals in the recently approved 
long-range plan of the University of Missouri 
states: 

The Uhiversity will provide leadership 
ih assistihg the State to imprbve the 
quality of educatioh in the public 
school sjrstem and will encourage fac- 
ulty, especially, within the colleges of 
Arts and Sciences and Education, to 
work as partners with the Missduri De- 
partment of Elementary and Secohd- 
ary Educatioh, public schbbl admih- 
istrators ahd public school teachers. 

As a consequence, a University of Missouri 
task force has been created to determine spe- 
cific ways in which the Univefsity itiight assist 
the state in improving the quality of Missduri's 
public schools. The task force is scheduled to 
subrhit its repbrt ih September, with specific 
follow-up activities^ 

As this collaborative broth is beginning to 
boil, another important in^-edient we should 
not overlook is the role df the state iegisiators 
and the gdverndrs. Leadership in suppdrt df 
improvemehts ih the schools and teacher edu- 
catibh: merits the leadership of our state 
elected officials hot just ih 1985, but for years 
into the fiiture; Colleges and universities can 
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play an active and supportive role in imprdve- 
nients in slate support for schools and teacher 
education. 

Again, if ybu vvill permit me to share ah 
example from Missouri, I can report that the 
General Assembly passed, and the governor 
signed^ the Excellence In Education Act of 
1985 to encourage and promote quality in 
Missouri schools. It is in dur cdljabdrative best 
interest at the state level to work together for 
such legislation and for appropriatiohs to pro- 
vide teacher educatibh scholarships, improved 
salary and vvdrkihg eohditibhs for teachers, 
support for continuing professional educa- 
tion, and a range of benefits essential for the 
achievement of each state's educatidn gdals. 



Natibnal Commission for Excellence in 
Education: Recommendations for Teacher 
Education Programs 

From ^ discussion of the internal and exter- 
nal possibilities for collaboration, 1 would like 
to move to a quick review of the work of the 
National Commission for Excellence in 
Teacher Educatibh. 

In the search for wbxkabie, creative solu- 
tions, a number of national reports have come 
forward. You are familiar with them, and I will 
not belabor their contents here. However, as 
Chairman of the National Commission for Ex- 
cellence in Teacher Education^ I would briefly 
like to review the Cbmmissibri's recbmmehda- 
tibns rielated tb teacher educatibn. 

As background, I should add that the study 
was conducted with the support of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation and the U.S. Department of Education. 
This Commission, comprised of a panel bf 
leading educators and elected officials, com- 
pleted its study in February 1985 with recbm- 
mendatibns on five major topics: 

1 . The supply and demand of quality teach- 
ers. 

2. The programs for teacher education. 

3. The question of accountability for 
teacher educatidn. 

4. The issue bf adequate resburces for 
teacher educatibh. 

5. The ehvirohihehtal conditions necessary 
to support high qualit)? teachers and therefore 
the highest quality of teaching. 

The Commission found that there are legiti- 
mate issues which must be addressed by bur 
teacher educatibh prbgrariis. Tb cite but one 



piece bf disturbing evid^hcev a recent poll of 
teachers showed that only one-half rated their 
training programs as"A^6^ "B" oh the most 
Loinmonly understood grading scale in our 
society — ^while fifty percent of the teachers 
polled rated their programs as **C", average at 
best, or worse. Change, very simply, is imper- 
ative. 

: The Natibnal Com mission recbmihehded 
that those entering the teaching profession at- 
taia ah academic concentration m a genuine 
liberal arts curriculum. Also, it is all too easy tb 
ridicule "how to teach" courses; those that are 
easy should be ridiculed. But teaching cbm- 
bines both art and science, arid while it must 
first arid foreriibst proceed from a strong and 
rigbrbus base of academic content, a teacher 
must know how tcr communicate that content. 
Qur nations new generation of teachers must 
have the knowledge to teach students of differ- 
ent ages and backgrounds, arid tb help stu- 
dents overcome difficulties arid errbrs. No less 
inlportarit, bur riatibris teachers must benefit 
fi^brii the solid base of brgariized research that 
cbhtaihs vital inforrhatibh about teaching— in- 
formation tiiatcomes from practical and docu- 
mented experiences. And, yes, this is a tech- 
nological age. dur teachers must kribw how to 
integrate technology irilagiriatively iritb effec- 
tive teachirig practices, 
: The Cbriimissibh offered thre^^^ 
datibris under the topic of teacher education 
prograrhs. The first is that each teacher educa- 
tioji program should be built around an exact- 
ing and intellectually challenging integratibri 
of general liberal studies arid specializatibri iri 
an acaderilic majbr arid the academic content 
arid practice bf pnofessibhal education. VKe ar- 
gue for demanding and sequential p^ 
prograihs that inescapably will require longer 
periods of study than are now required by 
most colleges and universities. 

The second recommendaUbri is thatj follbw- 
ing their cbmpjetiori of a teacher education 
prbgrarti arid the awarding of: a prbvisibhal 
certificate, new teachers^hould complete ah 
ihduetibh period or an internship of at least 
one year during which compensation would be 
provided: 

Third, we recommend that states ericburage 
and assist the evaluatibri arid deveibpmentibf 
experirrierital teacher^ducatibn|. rograms. VVfe 
ask that states provide gehtiirie support and 
resburces to colleges and universities that wish 
to develop new approaches in teacher educa- 
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tidn — riot merely, itjodificatiohs of existing 
courses, but significant structural changes. 



What is the role of the university president 
in the improvement of teacher education? 

There are obviously as many answers to this 
question as there are college and university 
presidents. However, without drawing sharp 
paraiieis to^ the nature of the problem, I think 
we can usefully cbrnpare the role of the presi- 
dent in teacher educatidri with the role that 
the president is beginning to play in iriter- 
collegiate athletics, Today^ we are seeing uni- 
versity presidents jjay close personal attention 
to solving problems in intercollegiate athletics. 
This is as it should be. It is overdue. 

Simiiariy, it seems to me entirely appropri- 
ate, if riot even riibre importarit arid longer 
overdue^ for coHege arid uriiversity presiderits 
to play direct and immediate roles in 5uppbrt- 
ihg and encouraging the development of qual- 
ity teacher education programs. As institu- 
tional presidents, we can promote excellence 
in teaching, and take an active and leading 
role in curricuiuril desigri, support for tech- 
riblbg)^based educatibri, arid selPassessriient 
iri teacher educatiori. The president is hot the 
primary player in this arena, but he or she can 
do a great deal to set the tone and create the 
ajgenda in cooperation with deans, faculty, and 
students. 

But college and uriiversity presidents can, 
arid shbuld be, critical participarits iri buildirig 
cbllabbrative arid iritegrated systems for 
teacher edueatidh. They can provide lead- 
ership in reducing the complexity that sur- 
rounds this national educational challenge. 
They have managerial skills, access to all of the 
key participants in the educational process, 
arid cari bbtairi media atteritjbri— if they 
choose tb get irivblved as educatiorial leaders, 

The teacher education agenda is critical 
one for our nation, Br bur schools are our 
highest priorit)^ Broad public involvement Js 
both welcome and inescapable (e.g., interven- 
tion of governors/legislators), but educational 
institutibris arid their leaders must provide 
leadership That is the challerige, arid that is 
the agenda if we are truly to integrate cbllab- 
brative and effective systems of teacher educa- 
tion. 

HENRIETTA SCHWARTZ (Dean, School of 
Education, San Francisco State University): 



What Has happensd with the Cbmmissibri re- 
port? Has there been any foHbw-up oh the 
reconimehdations? Will there be something 
beyond the report? 

DR. MAGRATH: j hope so. The reason I 
hesitate is that I do riot really have a gbbd 
answer. Like riiariy sets of recbriiriieridatibris, 
this one depends on who is prepared to take it 
seriously. For instance, some of the individuals 
active with the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education and I did com- 
municate with Secretary Willjarn Bennett and 
offer our services, either iridividually or as a 
cbriimissiorii sirice he himself has ^orie about 
appbiritirig eertairi cbihtnittees and task forces 
tb dbk again at certain issues. However, in 
sum, his judgment vsSs that he did _not need 
our help, he knew what we had said, and he 
was going to set his own agenda. Secondly, we 
have distributed the repbrt very widely, and I 
siricerely hbpe that sbriie cbllege arid uriiver- 
sity presiderits (I feel sdriiewhat bf an bbliga- 
tibri myself) will try to impilement and address 
these issues in our own states, colleges, and 
jurisdictions. I believe this is how any improve- 
ments are going to take place. 

There is never going to^be a report that says, 
'*This 15 what we should do," arid everyone 
reads thbse riiarchirig orders arid marches, I 
do believe that the repbrt becomes part of the 
dialogue and the thrust that says, "Teacher 
education is important: maybe we should look 
at not only our budgets, but also the way they 
are being used with regard to teacher educa- 
tibri prbgrarils.'* Maybe we bright tb pick up 
the telephone, br get in bur cars, arid talk to 
bur state sttperihtehdeht arid superiritehdents 
in local districts. Sbme individuals are going to 
take those recommendations to heart, as well 
as recommendations of a somewhat similar, 
but sharper, kind that have come from other 
reports. 



GORDON AMBACH (Commissioner of Edu^ 
cation, ISIew York): On university campuses, it 
is ^uite generally riecogriized that the rigor 
behirid a Ph.D. br a master's degree iri arts arid 
sciences or techriical fields outside bf educa- 
tion is greater than the xigor applied tb gradti- 
ate decrees irteducatioh. This may hot be true 
on every campus. Is it possible that presidents 
and universities can make education programs 
as rigorous and strong as those in other areas? 
Perhaps this could he done by drawirig the 
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faculty frbrh the other areas into the process of 
peer review: 

DR. MAGRATH: Both your comment and 
question are excellent. It is unfortunate but 
true that the dbctdrai programs in teacher ed- 
ucation are riot regarded as being as rigorous 
arid strong as coriiparable prograriis in the arts 
and sciences: There are significant exceptions, 
but the perception is there, and there is sub- 
stance to the perception. In part, the situation 
is a consequence of the relative isolation of our 
teacher educatidn programs in bur nation's 
colleges arid universities. 
: I aril goirig to be very bluat iri what I say, but 
I say it out of growirig appreciatiori and great 
respecter the many good teacher education 
programs that exist. Generally, it is fair to say 
that teacher education/college of education 
programs are second-class citizeris in riibst of 
dUr colleges arid uriiversities. They are riot 
accorded the respecL that is generally giveri 
our prograriis iri ehgirieeririg, physics, history, 
Eriglish; and saori. Why this is so, I suspect, is 
a long and complicated story: After all, isn't 
being a teacher a professional endeavor? Look 
at the lower salary structures for teacher edu- 
catidn prdfessdrs. It is true that salaries for 
hiiriiariists arid those iri art arid riiusic also lag 
because the hard world of the riiarket dictates 
that. But in terms of facilities and buildings, 
faculty salaries, and various paraphernalia 
that accompany them, the schoolj of educa- 
tion are essentially stcond-class citizeris. That 
is wrong. If you are treated second class, you 
act secdrid class. 

Ari encouraging sigri is that there arie some 
first-class individuals in teacher education, i 
know riiariy of them, arid will match their re- 
search work with that of good engineers and 
good arts and sciences prdfessdrs. We have a 
strong cadre. We alsd have a nucleus df iridi- 
yiduals (fdr exariiple, the Deari of Arts arid 
Scierices at the^Uriiversity of MissourL-Gblurii- 
bia cariipus,^ first-rate dean) withimpeccable 
academic credentials, who are genuinely inter- 
ested in getting involved in teacher education. 
We are working, for instance, td initiate real 
joint appointments and cojlabdrative activities 
in dur doctoral arid uridergraduate prograriis 
betweeri iridividuals in arts arid siciences arid 
bur teacher educatibri people. Through this 
kind of activit^^ piiblic attention and scrutiny 
from people such as the chief state school of- 
ficers, and the growing perception on the part 



of college and university presidents that 
teacher education ought to be treated with at 
least as much cdncern arid atteritidri as inter- 
cdllegiate athjetics, I thirik there is a charice to 
rilake sbriie charige for the good. 

RUTH SSNBAtt (eorrirriissioner of Educa. 
tion, Minnesota): What is your perception and 
that of your task force on teacher supply and 
demand? Some believe that rigor arid actual 
changes in teacher education programs cari- 
ribt be brought about because the supply of 
teachers is not available. 

BR: MAGRATH: We took the position that we 
should not compromise standards to alleviate 
teacher shortages, particularly shdrtages in 
various specialty areas. I urge us all to stay 
hitched dri this. The worst thirig wei:ari possi- 
bly do is relax standards to riieel the supply 
side of ihe equatibri at a time when we need to 
raise standards :_ This is not to dispute the fact 
that there are good men and women out there 
who have been in the teaching prdfessidn, whd 
are not in it ndw, and whd, with sdiHe retrain- 
ing and re-irivdlveri1erit^ cari be very useful 
participarits as teachers. We cariribt siriiply re- 
lax standards^ go easy bri certification^ or say, 
"Yon all coriie. if you have a liberal arts de- 
gree, we will give you a job and you can teach. 
Your salary will not be very great." I think that 
is a prescription for disaster. We are better bff 
saying, '-Darn it, if we do ribt have eribugh 
qualified teachers to teach coriiputer sjcierice 
br mathematics, we are not goirig to preterid 
that we are Jteachirig coriiputer matheniatics." 

If we can maintain the standards, I think we 
can attract good people, because people are 
attracted by standards. If we can develop sys- 
tems in which we can allow teachers tb func- 
tjdri nidre as professiorials, with riiore discre- 
tibri, we cari attract some of the best arid 
brightest. Wfe all know it Js a dreadfully com- 
plicated endeavor as to how we go about it. 
Although I am by no means opposed to test- 
ing, simply developing lots of tests is nr* ^ding 
to solve the problem. They may be u. • al iri 
certain ways, but any notiori that tests by them- 
selves solve the issue of standards is riaive. 

JAMES SeHNBR (Bean, University of South- 
erri Mississippi): One coin of the realm in 
higher education has not been addressed: stu- 
dent credit hours. Many df us in colleges df 
education are driven very hard by the notion 
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of student credit hdUrs. Our enrdilments are 
down; therefore^ biir student credit hours are 
dowii. As a results: we do not iiear things like, 
"Your faculty wiU receive JiigJi meritoribtis 
raises as will the Faculties in colleges of busi- 
ness and computer science,'* or, "We will pay 
you to go out and hire faculty at more than the 
going rate because the market demands that/' 
What is ydUr perception of that problem and 
what are your sblutibris?'* 

DR. MSGRATH: I ajree that there is consid- 
erable substance to the point you are making. 
I believe that if our colleges of education, in- 
cluding their faculties, are prepared them- 
selves to make some hard internal decisions^ 
reallocating resources: where the heed is ho 
longer great— given that th^y are in ah eh- 
virohrrieht with deans or provosts or presir 
dehts who do understand the importance of 
teacher education— I think it is possible to get 
away from the notion that the funding for a 
college of education ought to be exclusiveiy or 
predominantly driven by student-credit-hoUr 
productidh. To the extent that that is currently 
the way in which we Fund, the problem that 
you state exists^ We need to generate irom^ key 
Faculty and deans (and there are some good 
ones out there) some tough reassessment and 
internal reallocatidns. 

This is not td dispute that high techndldgy 
and cdrriputer science are very irnpbrtaht. Wc 
are all very much on the side eF improving bur 
business programs. They all have market ap- 
peaL However, to the extent that the public 
appreciates the importance oF education, and 
this appreciation is greater today than it was 
ten or fiFteen years agb, it is pbssible For us lo 
provide adequate resbureesi beyond what cur- 
rently exists; to improve our teacher education 
programs and salaries oF teacher ed uca tors, 
and to give merit pay to the really exceptional 
teacher educators. I think that can be done. It 
is not going td happen because pF prondUnce- 
merits by Peter Magraith, but I hb^nestly think 
it can happen in the arena in which we are 
working. 

A minor but specific point: 1 amended in a 
legal way the request budget For my university 
For next year and got it approved by my board. 
I added a quarter dF a millidh dbllars to the 
request. The Cdmmissibner bF Edijcation in 
my state, Dr. Arthur Mallory^ will seek another 
quarter oF a jnillibh dbllari. This rtiohey, 
which has ho relationship to formulas or stu- 



dent credit hcmrs; will Ftihd; hoi salaries per 
se, but some teacher education program ven- 
tures that have no relationship to the numl5er 
oF students enrdlled. Again, that is not a cdni- 
pliete answer td ydUr quesddn. But things can 
be ddhe, arid we can get public support. 
Frarikly, bur coiJeges of education are gbihg to 
hav« io be flexible and work with tlidsc deans 
and presidents who have gotten religion on 
that su^ect. 

GERALD N. TJROZZI (Commissioher of Ed- 
ucation^ Gonnectiotit): We heard a presenta- 
tion this morning on moving toward a five- 
year program of teacher education. This is 
being debated in many oF the states and may at 
some point become a natidnal petition. I Uri- 
derstarid ybUr committee said "no" tb the rec- 
brnmeridatibri. What were the pblitics behind 
this recommendation? 

DR. MAGRATH: I will be glad to explain that 
tb you. In the first place, let me say that 1 do 
hot want to be too prescriptive because I tend 
to be skeptical oF any person who says, "Go to 
a five-year program. That solves the problem." 
First oF all, I personally Favor going intd a five- 
year prdgram Fdr ail kinds of reasons. It is 
worth trying selectively at colleges arid uriiver- 
sities. I intend to promote that in my own state. 
The eojhmissibh that Lchair was^ split on this 
issue; Because the committee chair must be 
sensitive to human relations, iF not political 
needs, I had to play a somewhat neutral role. 
The largest number oF rily colleagues Favored 
gdirig iritd a five-year prdgram, but five or six 
iridividuals felt very^ strongly that theadbptibh 
oF this reebrhmeridatioh would be a serious 
mistake; I decided hot to try to Force the rec- 
ommendation through For Fear oF totally los- 
ing Four or five people From the report who 
had a great deal to oFFer, and who were basi- 
cally in agreeiTierit dri virtually every bther 
pbirit. Tb resolve this, we mLade a statement 
that, iF carefully read, speaks For an elongation 
or ah extehsioh oF the program, and then in- 
cluded a signed Footnote by a majority oF the 
commissioners saying that they personally 
Favored a five-year program. In Fact, that 
brdUght the issue out quite clearly. 

I rilight add that drie dF the smaller teacher 
educatidri colleges in the state oF Missouri has 
initiated a five-year program. A number oF 
schools are doing that: j think it is worth pur- 
suing, not as a panacea, but as something to 
look at closely. 
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Thank you very much. I greatly appreciate 
the invitation and oppdrtiinity to speak with 
you today. I have to admit that I approached 
the .'ipic of teacher preparatibh with sbuie 
trepidation- How could 1 organize a massive 
body of research ihto a singJe cogent presenta- 
tion? 1 decided to examine several related 
questions. What do we know about the way 
teachers learn to teach? What makes teachers 
want to learn? What do they need to know: at 
various stages in their careers? Arid finally, the 
crucial questiorii why do we need to concern 
ourselves with all these questions? 

As professional concern with educational 
qjiality mounts and as an understanding of 
the centrality of the teacher deepens, the evi- 
dence accumulates that the teaching work 
force in Americari schools is irideed sorely 
trbubled. Orie of the riiost striking features of 
the teaching populatioxLisits "graying" or rela- 
tive bldriess— the average age oF teachers is 
about fbrty^five— a finding that takes on spe- 
cial significance with the knowledge that there 
is little relationship between teachers' years of 
experience and their classroom effectiveness. 
In fact some studies have fourid that after five 
years teachers' success witli students actually 
begins to deelirie. A_ second disheartening 
firidirig is that teachers' ongoing professional 
ediication^whether through district spon- 
sored inservice programs or through ad- 
vanced professional degrees— has little benefit 
for teachers' ihstructibiial imprbveriierit. 
Worse still, preservice pro-ams. as we cur- 
rently kriow them, leave begiririers wholly un- 
prepared for the realities they confront with 
their Jirst class of students. Indeed, when ex- 
perienced teachers look back on their formal 
inservice training the majority of them re- 
member their education course work as tob 
theoretical arid riot sufficiently practical. In 
fact^ the brilyiaspect bf preservice preparation 
teachers do fihd lielpful is tlie opportunity to 
work Mth youngsters during their student 
teaching placements, but elementary and sec- 



ondary school^ ribt universities or colleges are 
the real providers of that experience- A final 
ribtewbrthy point in the sorry condition of 
teachersMearning is that teachers defect from 
the workforce in substantial numbers and also 
absent themselves frbin work siiriply because 
they lack bppbrturiitiis for prbfe^sional 
grbwth. Together these firidihgs underscore a 
pressirig need to uriderstahd how teachers can 
acquire arid develop better skills. 

Learning to tteach 

If teachers don't acquire sufficient knbwl- 
edge during tlieir preservice preparatibrii hbw 
then do they jearri to teach? Mbstly they learn 
on the job; hcm'ever, the skills the teacbers 
acquire arid their pbteritial for growth depend 
riibstly bri characteristics of the workplact it- 
self. Most schools are characterized by isolated 
working conditions in which teachers spend 
large portions of their days physically sepa- 
rated from cdiieagues withbut beriefit of 
seeing br hearirig others teach, Eutisolatiori is 
riibre thari physical separatibn. It riiearis that 
teachers have little opporturiity to interact 
with colleagues and lit^^e chance to support 
one another professionaiiy. In isoiated settings 
teachers come to believe that they alone are 
responsible for running their classrobriis— 
that teaching is an individual eriterprise— arid 
that to do it successfully requires riiaxiriitirii 
autbribriiy. Iri fact, iri^isblated settings, teachers 
consider autorioriiy to be something of amoral 
iriiperative^ They feel clear moral constraints 
against asking for or offering assistance to 
their peers because teaching success, after all^ 
is expected to result solely frorii the iridi- 
viduaFs efforts. In other wbrds, requests for 
arid offers bf asiistarice carry status in forriia- 
tibri about the failure of teachers to execute 
their iridivrdual teaching responsibilities. 
Teachers tend not to request advice and as- 
sistance for fear of appearing iiicbmpetent; 
teachers tend not to bffer advice arid as- 
sistance for fear of implying incompetence. 
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where teachers are cut off from their col- 
ieagties for major portions of the school day 
the effects are profound. There is Httie oppor- 
tunity to develop collectively held notions 
about what is important about teaching and 
how one's success should be gauged. Indeed, 
under isolated vs^orking conditions, teaching 
goals are strikingly individuaUstic and require 
indicators of effectiveness that are based upon 
teachers' personal beliefs about what should 
be learned. It is riot surprisirig, therefore^ that 
iriformal reMidris among teachers seldom 
center around the substance of teaching as a 
common work activity. That is» when teachers 
in isolated settings talk together, their conver- 
sations are rarely about instruction. Instead 
they talk about social matters, or engage in 
"experieiice-swappirig,'' where prbbleriis abblit 
hopelessly Uncdbperative students or parents 
are shared sympathetically. I remember one 
day from my own teaching experience, walk- 
ing into the faculty room and saying, "Mary 
Ellen McGovern is driving me crazy." One of 
my coneagues looked up at me, smiled, and 
said, "Yeah j but wait 'til you get her brother 
Joe. He's even worse." Nbri-productive cbriver- 
satibrial exchanges such as these may be eriib- 
tiohally supportive^ but they have unintended 
and negative consequences because they rein; 
force the idea that professionally teachers are 
in fact aione, that most teaching problems sim- 
ply have no good solutions. 

We find that a number of learriirig prbbierris 
arise for teachers in isolated settings. First, 
they rely exclusively bh trial-ahd-error learn- 
ing _ Thejr capacity Tor growth is_ hmited _by 
their own ability to diagnose problems, de- 
velop solutions, and choose the best alterna- 
tive. Second, they do not look to their own 
cbriterilppraries in choosing models of teach- 
irig excellence, Iristead, teachers tyjDically Tall 
back bri ^collections of good teachers that 
they had from their own student days; Third, 
wjthout access to_ pure expertise, the like- 
lihood of learning any pre-existing body of 
practical knowledge is small. Teachers there- 
fore are less able to perceive and interpret 
daily classrobrri events which riiight be easily 
understood if ttey had access to an already 
develbjDed discburse. 

Eortunatelj^ not all schools are isolated set- 
tings. The most effective schools, schools 
where teacher and student learning is greatest, 
operate collaboratively. Rare in number, col- 
laborative settings nurture fundamentally dif- 



ferent assumptions about the nature of teach- 
ing. It is believed to be a coirective, rather than 
an iridividUai, enterprise. In coilabbrative 
schools, jDrbfessibriaj dialogue among cbl- 
leagues is frequent, aiid analysis, evaluation, 
and experirrientatioh in concert with others 
set the conditions under which teachers im- 
prove instructionally Compared to their iso- 
lated counterparts, teachers in collaborative 
schools interact more abbiit prbfessibrial riiat- 
terSi arid they interact wi*h a greater riiimber 
of cblleagues. A technicai culture develops in 
these sctbols; Ideas that are the product of 
collaborative exchange give rise to greater ex- 
perimentation in classrooms that leads ulti- 
mately to teacher learning, as better solutions 
to classroom problenl.s aie found. 

But ribrriis of cbllabbratibri do riot Just hap- 
peri.: They are riot the result bf sereridipitous 
cbmbihatibhs of individuals. Iristead, they ap- 
pear to be the deliberate product of greater 
instructional leadership by principals or their 
administrative assistants, who, guided by a be- 
lief that teachers can become more effective, 
ensure that the workplace provides frequerit 
bpporturiities for teachers tb talk. They pair 
troubled br beginning teachers with riibre ex- 
pert cblleagries; They create committees to de- 
sign inservice experiences; They provide re- 
lease time for teachers to observe their 
colleagues. And most of all, they join with 
teachers in making instructional decisions^ 
for example, selecting appropriate riiaterials, 
determiriirig riiethbds arid techriiques, and so 
bh. 

Beyond this, principal cdllaboratioh with 
teachers is fueled by their visions of the 
school, exemplified best in their setting of spe- 
cific goals for student performance. Shared 
school goals are critical to teacher learriirig for 
three reasbris. First, they cbmriiuriicate directly 
the principars expectations that teachers are, 
in iact, capable of making progress. Second, 
shared goals provide a way to decide how to 
organize, motivate, evaluate, and reward par- 
ticipants within an organizationai setting. 
Without common goals, for exaniple, admiri- 
istratbrs have rib way tb decide how tb evaluate 
teachers in their schools, arid teachers have hb 
way to decide what to ehiphasize iri^ their 
teachih^^ Improvements in the perfbrmahcc 
of teachers then become unlikely or random, 
without a clearly perceived need. Third, with- 
out common goals, there can be no collective 
expenditure of effort on the part of teachers, 
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and no basis for professional dialogue. It is there is a tehdiehcy to become bored and Ime 
altogether iikejy, therefore, that teachers wUl interest, particularly 

point their efforts towards improvement^ if siimulus to counter professional stagnation. I 
they make them, in entirely different direc- might add also that we mostly see pattern^ 
iidhs_ ^ high teacher absenteeism or attrition in 

Principals' strategies for evaluatmg teachers schools where teachers suffer from profes- 
also help them become good colleagues. sionaj isolation. And I want to make dnie fi 
Teacher learning depends to no small extent point before moving on. When we ask teachers 
on demonstrated need for new skills. But in cdllabbratiye settings how long it takes to 
teachers in isolated settings do not knd^^ learii to teach,^ the majority of them— even 

cisely how well they are doings leaving many of those with twenty years exp>eriehce— say; **I'm 
thern in no position either to identify improve- still learhihg*" Teachers in isolated settings re- 
mejit needs or to re-direct their energies to- port that it takes them about five or six years, 
ward betterment. Effective principals or their This in itself offers evidence that different 
administrative cadres, guided by both the cer- school cultures construct profoundly different 
tainty that teachers can learn and their explicit teaching realities for teachers, 
learning goals, regularly mohitor clasisrddm 

affairs, prwide helpful suggestions and feed- ~_ , _ ^ ; - 
back, and deploy e:Sra support services^ Ifeacher Moti^tion 

ticularly other teachers — to those needing Next I turn briefly to the qUestidn of what 

special assisunce. motivates teachers to learn. Te 

It also turns out that school administratdrs less complicated than other professionals, 
and teachers are helped or hindered in their Their productive involvement in work, first 
imprdvemerit efforts by what goes on in the ami foremost, requires challenge. Challenge 
district office. The most effective schbbJs— stimulates involvement by requiring that indi- 
where the .greatest teacher learhihg takes viduals exercise judgment and choice. In 

places-are ih^ districts where_ the s^uperinten doing so, they become the main factor in their 

dent and eentral office staff themselves set own performance. Further, coping with chal- 

instructional improvement agendas, help lenge requiries the expenditure of effort, and 

principals both to set thejr own school goals if by trying teachers produce some improve- 

and evaluate teachers properly^ provide prin- ment in their performahce, their commitment 

cipals with learmng bppbrtunities and lead- to learning is ehhahced. After all, when each 

ership apprenticeships^ supply re^^ peb- of us decides to do something, we are always 

pie to work with teacfc^^ delighted whem we muster our best efforts 

ajlow for the input of teachers and and succeed. We don't eommit this energy or 

in determining district needs: Certainly a su- experience this kind of pleasure, however, if 

perintendent who initiates experimentation the choice bf what to do, or how to do it, is 

and change in his or her own district sets the taken away. 

tone, invitatK>n, and expectatibri that bthers Df course, teachers at different stages in 

will db likewise in their schobls. their careers^ require different sorts of chaN 

In sum, the pnDcess of learhihg to teach is lenges. Beginners find that everything about 

determihed largely hot by outside factors over teaching is a challenge. Where they receive no 

which schools have li^^^^^ guidance or suppdrt frdni experienced arid 

izational conditions that are amenable to pol- successful teachers or admiriistrators^ they uh- 

icy manipulation and change. But effective dergb severe "reality shoci/ as ide^^^ 

schools and districts are rare. The riiajdrity bf tb the uhderstahdihg that before one can 

the teacher work force still works in profes- teach^ it Js necessary to do many things in- 

sibhal isolation and learns to^teach by experi- chiding managing students* sometimes unruly 

eiice. It takes therh^bout five years before behavior In isolated settings, reaUty shock 

they reach their prime effectiveness. There- prompts rather negative work drientatidris. 

after, because they have exhausted their per- The view that each stUderit has different 

sonal repertoire of ideas, their performance learning needs gives way— usually within the 

either stays stable or begins to decline. first year— to a custodial view, where the 

As teachers use the same instructiorial tech- maintenance of order is stressed, students are 

niques over an extended number of years, distrusted, and a punitive attitude toward con- 
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trbi: prevails. JBegiriniilg teachers in isolated 
settings feel jpbwerless. Their eitiphasis on 
maintaining order, and bh the uni form treat- 
ment of everv student, limits their discretion. 

Often theL>;? challenges overwhelm begin- 
ners. People move to confront challenge only 
when there is a reasonable chance of success, 
some assurance that their efforts will produce 
the bUtcbrries they seek. Teacher certainty cen- 
ters around ability to uriderstarid ybUrigsters' 
capabilities^ Lb sperify gbals for them , and to 
evaluate their own contribution to students' 
gains. The teaching novices in isolated settings 
lack the skiils, support, and certainty to help 
them successfuiiy confront work chaiienges; so 
many bf them simply give Up. 

Not only db we find that beginning teachers 
are those mbst likely to defect frbra the work 
force,^ we ^Iso lose almost half of them Before 
they begin their fourth year of teaching. It is 
more than just bright, able bodies that we lose. 
Newcomers bring vaiuabie personal re- 
spUrces^hbpei energy, fresh perspectives— 
that Under other circumstances could serve to 
renew blder teachers' professional corrimit- 
mentaswelL ^ „ 

As you might anticipate.^ we do noL find tire 
same defection rates for beginners in collab- 
orative settings. Mere they appear to maintain 
the view that tending to the individual needs 
of students is important. Thdr emphasis bn 
skill dev^lbprrieht, particularly skiU^^^ manag- 
ing student hehavibr^ helps beginners avoid a 
custodial attitude, which in turn lessens the 
reality shock. New teachers in collaborative 
settings feel far more certain about their abili- 
ties to help students learn, more certain about 
what students ought to be learning, and mbrne 
certain that technical help and assistance is 
available as the)^ heed it. Such certainty helps 
them cbhfi-oht the challenges of teaching bet- 
ten 

Let us consider the experienced teacher 
next. What characterizes professional work is a 
sequence of problems and challenges that get 
ever mbre impbrtant arid therefore provide 
bppbrtiiriit)Lfor greater recbgriitibh arid skill 
utili/atibri. Thus we Biid that collaborative jet- 
tings benefit Experienced teachers by em- 
powering them. Rather than administrators 
holding teachers back and forcing them to 
comply with overly prescriptive rules and pro- 
cedures, they ericburage teachers to develbp 
arid use whatever tools they can to get good 
results. Powerless teachers become turf- 



riiirided. They build ferices arburid their bwri 
dbrhairi (the classroom), arid feel blocked frerii 
the irifiuerice and respect of pebjDle around 
them; This is, after all, what teachers' auton- 
omy is all abouL 

The powerful, on the other hand, can af- 
ford to be exparisive^they have flexibilityi 
sUppbrt, cbririectibris, arid iriiportarice. They 
have rtibre than just their own little piece of 
the JiilL Arid rib wonder veterari teachers in 
collaborative settings feel more powerful and 
skilled than their counterparts in isolated set- 
tings! Because they serve as mentors to 
novices, they are able to use their expertise to 
sbcialize, advise, arid help JUiiibr cblleagues 
iriiprbve. The cbllective rej3bsitbry of ideas, 
techriiques, arid riibdels that teachers build iri 
CO ricert wi th col leagues a rid ad mi n istrators , 
like a centripetal force, pulls them towards the 
same mission of professional improvement so 
essential to their continued commitment to 
the schboj. It is nbt surprising, thefefbrie, that 
these kirids of working conditions substaritially 
reduce teachers' defectiori arid absenteeism. 

Stages of Tbacher Knowledge 



Now we^cbrne to the final question: What do 
teachers need to know in various stages in 
their careers? Earlier I noted the failure of 
colleges and universities to provide the course 
work aiid experiences that help begiririirig 
teachers to succeed and ex periericed teachers 
to iriiprbve. It is time for us to exarriine what 
does and does hot go bh there, and its future 
possibilities. 

Consider first the way teacher education is 
structured. At the elementary school level, 
preservice teachers progress thrbUgh a series 
bf "hbw-tb" cburses: how to teach readirig, how 
tb teach^riiath,:hbw to teach social studies, arid 
so bri. These "Kow-tb" cburses in the past have 
einphasjzed much of the professor's own per- 
sonal philosophy of teaching and far too litde 
research knowledge. 

Why is this the case? For one thing, there are 
Over 1,200 teacher preparatibri iristitutioris 
across the riatibri, and less than a terith of 
those iristitutioris erigage actively iri the pro- 
dnctioh of knowledge. For another thing, re- 
searchers with scholarly credentials often do 
not concern or involve themselves with the 
education of teachers, instead choosing to 
fbcUs their eriergies bri the educatibri bf grad- 
uate studerits. Firially, uritil receritly, re- 
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searchers have been uhcaheerTied abbut_ th 
fact that their Fin dings seldom reach those 
who engage in the preparation of teachers. 

Armchair philosophers serve neuher the in- 
terests nor the concerns of teachers. Class- 
room teachers' concerns for practical applica- 
tion are quite ratibhal because their pxofes- 
sidnal lives will be spent out there in tte 
trenches, Begirihihg teachers are hot ^rticu- 
larly interested in, therefore, the principles of 
democratic education set forth by John Dewey. 
Instead, they want techniques for dealing with 
the student who has contentiously refused to 
comply with directidns. Jeachers are also 
demonstration-minded. They warn to know 
arid to see how techniques can be irnp^ 
men ted, and what consequences a particular 
choice will have. 

_ While efforts to prepare beginning teachers 
have changed little over the course of the last 
two decades, in the meantime we have lifldef- 
gdne a <jUiet revdlUtiori in oUr kriowledge 
about effective teaching. We have accurnii- 
lated, fox example^ much knowledge about 
classroom\^manageineht. We know that good 
classroom managers use well-organized 
lessons which enable them to have through 
instructional activities at an apprdpfiate pace, 
and thus maintain stUderits' focus of atteritidri 
arid erigagemerit. Effective teachers cbri- 
tiriually riibriitor classroom affairs and detect 
inappropriate studejit hehayibr b^ it be- 
comes_ a major classroom disruption. They 
also do a great deal of planning and classroom 
organization before the schddl year begins and 
introduce rules arid prdcedUres during the 
first two weeks df schddl, treating them as part 
of the instructidrial cbriteht. 

But the fact remains that too little bf the 
research_base we have acquired over the past 
two decades is making it into the real world of 
teacher preparation programs, despite consis- 
tent data that these skills cari becdriie part bf 
the teacher's instruction al repertoire. I am 
hopeful Ahat tliis sorry state of affairs will 
change. The liatibhal Gbuhcil for Accj-edita- 
tion of/Teacher EducationjNCATE) re- 
centlymodified its evaluation standards to in- 
corporate research findings. That is, the forty- 
two percent of the teacher preparatidri iristitu- 
tibris which are curreritjy accredited by 
NC ATE will ribw be judged according to how 
well they rriea&uie up to Ihe new research- 
driven standards. teadersJiij) of both the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 



Education and the National Institute of Edu- 
cation has launched major efforts to encour- 
age utilization of research on teaching. 

Bat these efforts aldrie are ndt eridUgh. Tod 
riiiich bf a prbspectiye teacher's ediicatibri 
takes place butside bf the elementary and sec- 
bhdary schbols where they will eventually 
work. Wiiile there is evidence that teacher ed- 
ucation programs are increasing their empha- 
sis on field experience, the quality df those 
additional hours spent in classrddriis is in rib 
way assured. Teacher preparatidri has long 
suffered from ah absence of gbod models. 
Arid sb we see the general tehdeacy for field 
experiences to produce and perpetuate inef- 
fective instructional strategies. Once the real- 
ity of teaching life is accepted and acquiesced 
to, it loses its power to contribute to further 
edUcatidn. Iri this serise^ experiences which 
proriidte Uricritical replication bf bbserved 
practice are antithetical to the purposes bf ed- 
ucatibh itself 

Further, good teaching models that are 
available are sorely underutilized, because stu- 
dent teachers, like the colleagues they will ulti- 
mately jdin, are reluctant td seek advice arid 
assistance When we ask teachers frorri the 
mbst ^fective collaborative schbblsi "What do 
ybtt think is the most important thing ibr be- 
girihihg teachers to know?," this is how they 
responded: 

"If you've got a prdbierii, talk td ydUr 
colleagues. YbU'vegot tb kribw that you 
cari tUrri tb other pebple. Youneed to 
kribw that turning to other pebple is 
hbt ah indication of incompetence. 
Just like any new job, you need sup- 
port, and you shouldn't be afraid to ask 
for help." 

"Begiririirig teachers can't work mira- 
cles. They should not be afi-aid to ask 
for heljD. I've Jieard so rhahy teachers 
say, *I know this is going to sound stu- 
pid, but,' and then they will ask the 
quesrion. It's not stupid at all. It's been 
asked a thousand tiriies befdre." 

"Beginning teachers ihust have pa- 
tience witK themiejves. They think 
they are expected to be perfect at all 
times. They think they can change the 
world. When they can't do everything, 
they get upset with themselves and the 
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children. New teachers shbliid re- 
member that things will get better, so 
dbh-t give up, Tve seen sbmc hew 
teachers take^ twenty hotirs_br work 
home every night. When they don't 
succeed on their own, they start bring- 
ing home less and less. After a few 
months, they are only taking home 
their pocket books." 

Every year about half our student teachers 
decide not to enter the profession. For sbmCi 
the decisidh is based bri the realization they 
simply do riot ILke the wbrk. But for theiriajor- 
ity, the decision is based upbri personal de- 
spair— the loss oE ojjtimism that teachers can, 
alter all, make a difference. In this case their 
despair is based on the type of contact they 
had had with practicing teachers, arid the sbrts 
of models that those teachers represent. There 
is a good deal bf eviderice that studerits\ at- 
titudes become riibre custodial ^nd negative 
during field experiehc^, arid that students 
become more concealing and less willing to 
share with their peers. It is possible to inter- 
pret these declines not as a resuit of the influ- 
ence of practicing teachers, but father as the 
growth toward realisrii. But again, in cbllab- 
brative settirigs,^ the reality that takes shape is 
altogether different. Here^ reflectibri and 
analysis wjtfi practicing teachers brings on 
greater certainty about the student teacher's 
professional skills, greater clarity about in- 
structionai purpose, and greater hope that fu- 
ture learnirig will biccur. Thus the very sariie 
prgariizatibrial cbnditibri^ that irijFluerice dri- 
going professional growth of practicing teach- 
ers need also to be applied to preservice prep- 
aration as well. 

Clearly the learning needs of experienced 
teachers must also be better served by cblleges 
of education. Iri additibri to keepirig theril iri- 
fbrmed about the most rbbust research firid* 
irigs, we rieed to provide therii with successful 
ways bfimeritbririg^ evaluatihg, and modeling 
successrul strategies^ for others, ways for shar- 
ingin the leadership of schools, and ways that 
keep them reflective and critical about their 
own and other's iristructibrial practices. We db 
riot do this ribw. 

Let me also riiake a final bbservatibh that 
the pneparatibri of teachers arid their ongoing 
turning cannot be^cqhsidered apairt from the 
preparation of administrators at all levels. If 
supervision is to result in an understanding of 



the teaching process, we riiust suppleriierii cur- 
rent prejDaratibri programs with the knowl- 
edge, skills, and cooperation that makes such a 
joint venture possible. 
Thank you very much. 

LYNN SIMONS (Superintendent of PubHc 
Iristructiori^ Wyorriing): I wbnder if you would 
coninienL jon the implications of riierit pay on 
collaborative schools? 

DR RdSENHOLTZ: It has very dangerous 
impiicatioris. Orie of the problems with riierit 
pay is that it sets up a systerii bf scarce rewards 
where pebple have tb compete with one an- 
other to earri those rewards; QbviousJy^ if 
teachers begiri to coriipete with one another 
they close off avenues of professional sharing 
and deliberation. This in turn influences not 
only their own learning but their ability tb 
succeed with students, sb that riierit pay iri arid 
bf itself will couriterriiarid any efforts to riiake 
schools more cbJlabb rati ve places; 

There are some other problems as well. I 
might as well articulate some of them for you. 
I'm doing, by the way, a fairly extensive exam- 
ination of merit pay, career ladder basic skill 
programs iri a particular sbUtheasterri state. 
Orie bf my firidirigs thus far is that there are 
riiariy thirigs that irifluerice teachers' willing- 
ness to work with one another. When you re- 
ward teachers difTerentially, give them differ- 
ent amounts of money, and the system that 
you use to reward them is not perceived by 
teachers themselves as legimitate (that is, it 
dbesri't legitimately differeritiate between 
theril accbrdirig tb their skill levels), hot only 
do )^u create inequities, yoti also create in- 
credible status problems. What happens is 
this: if 1 am a teacher and I see the person 
next door being rewarded vvhile I am riot, arid 
I feel that the basis upbri which that reward 
was made is ribt legitimate, I arii going to try to 
eslablishjia riibre solid base of equity iri the 
setting. To do that^ I am going to lower my 
own comriiitriient. I am going to invest less, 
because then I will feel that at least sbmebbdy 
is putting forth more effort thari I arii. That 
pririciple, by the way, is called the principle of 
distributive justice, and: we see it operating 
very strbrigly iri soriie schools now. 

BILL HbNIG (Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, California): One of the prpbleriis br 
dangers in insisting upon a research base or 
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data framework for teacher preparation is that 
we don't have the research in some of the very 
areas that we know are necessary for preparing 
teachers prdpefly. 



DR. RQSENHDLTZ: TJiat is right; and we 
know that certain instructional objectives re- 
quire altogether different teaching practices 
than others. We are beginning to develop a 
more differentiated approach to research on 
teaching and teaching effectiveness. We are 
now liDdking at problem-sblying behaviors on 
the part of studehts, and what teachers do to 
ehcburage tho^e things. We are making great 
stjides^ but clearly we do not_have a strong 
enough data base to call the shots for all the 
curriculum and all the different grade levels, 
for ail the different populations and students 
that need to be served. We do have informa- 
tion oh what happens when teachers try to 
teach basic skills and the mbsL effective strat- 
egies for particular kinds of students. It is this 
precise knowledge base that we currently do 
not see implemented in any preservice pro- 
grams on a mass basis. We see individual 
pockets of them, moving along at one ihstitu- 
tiori or another, but there is no concerted 
effort on the part of the profession to use this 
knowledge. 



MR^ HONIG: It seems that there are two 
problems: one is research for practitionable 
professional utilization. These are the catego- 
ries that should go iiitb teacher preparatibh. If 
ybu are missing sbme bf these major areas, 
ybu-ve gbt a hole in your prbgrarh. These we 
could agree oh^Secorid, where are we to date 
on research gaps? The University of Illinois 
repon Becoming a Nation of Readers is research- 
backed information about what teachers need 
to knew if they're going to teach reading, but 
that addresses bhly bhe area and is sbmething 
bf a fluke. It has become sort bf a national 
professional standard. If ybu take a look at it, 
we do not have them in the other areas, es- 
pecially in elementary school. 



DR. ROSENHOLTZ: We do nbt have a cbh- 
certed effort by schblars^ as the Becomng a 
NgJiion cf Readers repbrL dbes,^ that brings tb- 
gether pre-eminent people in a particular dis- 
cijjlihe like reading to pool their knowledge 
and see what is known about effective instruc- 
tion. We do have a number of isolated research 
findings that we have not pulled together For 



example, we have known since 1970 that sen- 
tence diagramming does not help students im- 
prove their writing skills. It doesn't help stu- 
dents become better iwriters tb learn how tb 
diagram sentences. But sentence diagram- 
mirig is in the curricjuluTn of evCTy junior high 
and upper elemeatarv grade classroom. Why 
is this? Because people have been unable to 
pull together to compile their cumulative 
knowledge and there are no resources that are 
necessarily made available for that kind of cqI- 
jabbrative effort tb occur. But you are abso- 
lutely right. That needs to happen. 



eiNBY WARD (Mellon Project State Coordi- 
nator, Mississippi): My response will focus on 
something that Dr. Rbsenhbltz said toward the 
end of her preseritatibn regarding the rble bf 
admiriistratbrs in fostering cbllaboratibh and 
cbllabbrati ve structures, espeeially in schools. 
TJhese are going to Be very criticaf areas. We 
want to see how we can make our schools more 
collaborative in nature so that teachers will ieel 
rriore comfortable jn doing the things she [Dr. 
Rbsenhbltz] described— talking tb each bther 
and wbrkirig tbgether. Ih iMississippi^ w^ 
seeing in bur required staff development pro- 
grams that a lot c)rthe problems, particularly 
in staff development, are brought about 
mainly because of a lack of collaboration at the 
local school district level, and because teachers 
do not view their schbbl systems as places 
where they can cbmmuhicate effectively with 
each other without feeling threatened in many 
eases. We need to try to get teachers to be 
more willing to do this. It can be very helpful 
to us [as educators]. 

As teachers become more accustomed to 
talking to each other abbUt the practices bf 
teaching, it is gbing tb be impbrtant that ad- 
miriistratbrs distinguish tetween talking about 
teaching practice and actually talicihg about 
teaclier competency. Many teachers may feel 
that if they discuss things that are going on 
ihey are talking about a teacher, but in es- 
sence, they are dealing with a teaching prac- 
tice. The administratbr, again^ has a cfitical 
role in dembhstratihg br mbdelihg that cbllab- 
bratibn is exLpected at the local school district 
level. This then heeds to be ^hhbuhced so the 
faculty knows about it. 

If teachers learn more on the job, as Dr. 
kosenholtz has mentioned, then those teach- 
ers who have been but in the field and are in 
the classrooms ribw shbuld have sbme input 
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into the pfeservice prdgrarh. If it seems that 
they learn more bri the job in their first few 
years of teaching, then maybe cbhsideratidri 
should be giveji to having more input from 
thes^people into the existing teacher educa- 
tion programs and course offerings. 

In conciusion, we need to see the school as a 
workplace conducive to professional develop- 
ment and staff development for teachers. So, 
in essence, I concur with everything you said 
in your jjresentatibn. 

DAVID STOCKFORD (representing Mar- 
garet Arbuckle, Mellon Project Coordinator 
from Maine): Thank ydU. Cindy and I were 
both feeling that we shpuld adhere to the ad- 
vice Superinteudeht Clausen gav^ to his sons 
cdhcern ibg listening and talking bchavibrs, 
par ticularly given the erudite pres^n tations 
that you heard today: Then looking at the 
geographic distribution, we decided that it 
must be that people wanted to hear us talk, 
somebody from the Northeast and somebody 
from the Sputh. So Til try to twang as much as 
I can. And she gracibusly agreed to set the 
stage 

Given the advice of not talking much, I 
could summarize my comments by saying 
"amen" and suggest that what you have stated 
has been in fact our experience wkh the Mairie 
School ImpiPvemerit arid Staff Develbpriierit 
Network that we implemented in our state. It 
suppoj-ts several of the points ybu made; par- 
ticularly the need For a m^ans to address 
changing needs at various stages: We need to 
give more attention to recognizing the devel- 
opments that occur when teachers are practic- 
ing in the classroom. 

I think we are developing some kribwledge 
abbut the effectiveness ]0f schools and that we 
heed to do more to share that, particularly 
with the people in the classroom. This has 
been the basis for several programs that will be 
iniriat<id as a result of reform activities enacted 
by pur state legislatu^^ After hearirig your 
comments this afternoon, we look Forward to 
bein^ rhore successFul. 

One oF the most important statements you 
made again appiies to our experience with the 
Maine School Improvement and StaFf Devel- 



bprrierit Network, arid that: is that charige pc- 
cur_s riibst successFully within the context bf a 
defined system^ In particular, that includes 
working with others—using those interper- 
sonal skills that are not included in preservice, 
nor in our own staff development in many 
instances. But they are most irnportlirit in the 
cbrilexi of the workplace and the school. 

Agairi I am most pleased with the emphasis 
ybu give this siagc; It was ihtriguirig this 
morning to hear the cornments of Dr Boyer 
and his reference to transition, particularly in 
light of his new work on college. This term is 
also receiving significant attention, at federal 
arid state levels^ iri: relatibri to the handi- 
capped, ari area that happens tb be riiy iriterest 
within bur state department bF education. 

Again I think we Fail to recognize the critical 
need for support in those first three or five 
years of experience in the classroom. We need 
to address the national concerns that there are 
increasing referrals of ydurig people tb special 
educatibri services arid that these referrals iri 
many instances result frbm our prbjectirig 
Failure on the Jearnen ^ - 

And one oF the more positive aspects oF our 
effort is that we are actually seeing (and it is a 
simple teciinique), that in the school districts 
where we had some success with the growth of 
staff develbpirierit rietwbrks, the mere experi- 
ence of teachers talking specifically abbut stu- 
dents has reduced the numbers of referrals to 
special education: For us, there is an awful lot 
of insight there and support for what was said 
this afternoon. Thank you. 



ALICE McDonald (Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Kentucky): Thank you very 
much. I tell my teachers across the state that 
the three greatest lies ever told are: "The 
check is iri the mail," "I'll still respect you iri the 
riibrningi^'' and "I am here from the Depart- 
ment of Education to heljj ybu. "I do hot know 
what to do about the first two, but 1 am trying 
on the third: Perhaps after this excellent pres- 
entation and responses and the rest of the 
week's programs, we wiil be from the Depart- 
ment of Education and able to help. We thank 
you all. 
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^ CAN THE STAT E BE A POSiTlMjBSRGE^ _ ^ 
IN BUILDING GOLLASeRATIVE AND INTEGRATIVE SYSTENf S 

IN TEACHER EDUCATION? 

Frank Newman 

President l z 
Education Commission of the States 



My job IS to talk aboLUt the possibilities of 
state strategies. What is it that the state can do? 
How can we make something happen? I Se- 
lieve that this discussion will be much better if 
it is, indeed, a discussion. So would you be 
wirlihg to make this an exchange of ideas 
rather than a lecture? 

There is a good deal of debate these days 
about what thestate role should be, ajid I want 
in a moment to come back to some of the 
Education Commission of the States (ECS) ini- 
tiatives which will put that to the test. And I 
should also say that, courtesy of the Mellon 
and Ford FQundatioris, I am with a group of 
people in the midst of a maj^br examihatibh of 
what the state's role can and should be in its 
relationship with its flagship uhiversity. So that 
whole question of how the state can function, 
what the state can reasonably hope to accom- 
plish, is becoming a much larger issue. 

One of the things that any exahiihatibhi cer- 
tainly the one that we have been through, re- 
minds you is that wein the educatibh commu- 
nity have shared a misconception of the state's 
role. There is a tendency to think of it as sort 
of a straight line stretched across. At one end 
is complete autdndmy for a university; at the 
other end is too much cbntrdl by the state. 

What reasonable pSbp^^^ debate is where 
along that line the ultimate answer should be 
balanced. Should it be toward more autonomy, 
l^ss autonomy, more accountability (if you 
want to call this end accnuntability)? In other 
wofdSj move it back and forth and find the 
right pdsitsQh. The more my cplleagues and I 
dh this project have exaniined that questibn, 
the more we have realized that it is a tdtcdly 
inadequate, inappropriate, and mi&i^^^^ 
way of thinking about state relationship — 

The problem, the opportunity maybe, is to 
think of the state role as being quite different 
from the educational institution's role. The 
problem is to maximize both roles, but to find 
the righl role for each, and avoid the wrong 
bhcs; Almost all of the historic changes in 



American higher education, which we tend to 
look upon as being more or less divine revela- 
tions or changes from within, were, in Fact, 
externally wrought changes. The Land Grant 
Act is an obvious example. We now look with 
pride Upon land grant institutions and the 
land grant concept within higher education. 

We think the Land Grant Act was a great 
American step that sprang indigenously from 
the soil. Somehow we know it had something; 
to do with the Midwest; we are not quite sure 
where it had sprung up. Actually, it was an act 
of the Congress, and it was not propdsed by a 
guy named Land Grant. A grdup of people 
j3ut it together. It was passed first not in 1862, 
as we always say, but in 1858. It was vetoed by 
President James Buchanan, passed again in 
1862, and signed by Lincoln. Now we accept it, 
but at the time it was seen as an end-run 
around estabiished, dug-in, reactionary aca- 
demic institutions. 

Arid dhe can identify a whole series of these 
'i)iitside" actions that were done either by the 
Federal goverhmeht, state gbverhments (most 
commonly), churches (often), or bjoad_ public 
pressures (on occasion). These were the exter- 
nal forces that drove American education into 
new avenues, often by the same technique of 
an end-run. To sdme degree, it is impdrtant to 
recognize that we need a powerful state force. 

Tlie imporiahce,it:seems to me, is to see the 
concept of a powerful state, not cbhipetihg For 
the same piece of control that the institutions 
of education are competing For, but competing 
For power in its own sphere, primarily the 
sphere dF inFIUencing and encdUraging in- 
stitutidhs. So that brings us back td a very 
diFficult^et of questidns. : : ^ _: 

How does the state do that? What are the 
mechanisms the state brihg;s to bear to achieve 
those purposes? It cannot always start comr 
pletely new institutions, as attractive as that 
idea may be. 

Anyway, part oFour goal is to think through 
the Forces the state can bring to bear to be 
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more powerful and more effective^ but in its 
apprbpriate sjpfiere. How can it bring about a 
reform movement, such as in teacher educa- 
tion, in a way that is sustained? It is rare that 
there is a single element that brings forward 
something like a reform movement. It is clear 
to all bf us that the reform increment did not 
start with A A^a/wrt a/ /?M; it tlid hbt ihd with 
A Naiioh at Ksk. It started long before that, 
with_majiy things that you and others are 
doing, and it will continue for a long time. 

Powers of the State 

Vfell, what powers does the state have? In 
teacher educadbn it has a tremeridbus number 
of pbwers. It owns mbst bf the teachers* cbl- 
legesi. It certifies teachers in a very excliisive 
way. It provides student aid to people goih^to 
college who wjsh to become teachers; It legis- 
lates with regard to collective bargaining, 
which influences a great deal the nature of the 
occupation. 

The state has some other pbwers as well. It 
can publicize things, pbiht but things, bring 
attentibri to thihgs,^ but it has some pipbLems^ 
0he problem is that hone of these powers is 
iweir coordinated. You probably represent as 
much as anyone the ways of coordinating that 
the state has. But remember, in most states the 
powers are split between higher education and 
elementary and secondary educatibn, between 
cbmmissibners bf Higher ediicatioh and chief 
state schbol officers. That splitruhs all the way 
through there. However, in New York, for ex- 
ample, all the power, including most of the 
power of the governors, is combined under 
the single office of the commissioner bf educa- 
tion. This structure grants enbrmbiis pbwers, 
sort bf a halb effect. 

Part bf the problem is that as we made a lor 
bf pnogress in these years in getting higher 
education and elementary and secondary edu- 
catior o work together, the national condition 
for them is to be separated and to move con- 
siderably apart. Another prbblem is the cbn- 
trol by interest groups. There has been a lot of 
political science work bn control of things like 
defehse spending groups that link them- 
selves^ that have common interests. Therefore, 
the Defense Department people, working with 
Defense committees in the House and Senate, 
become a force in themselves and gradually 
begin to control things. They get a very firrii 
handle on things, so that the Congress and the 



Administration have a very difficult time in 
trying to go against them. 

The same thing has happened to Us. That is, 
things like teacher cerdficatibri slbwly fail iiitb 
the hands bl prbfessibrials, who have self-inter- 
est in those issues. People like ourselves who 
have the overall good of the public at heart 
find it difficult to deal with those groups; And 
there are ways for us. So let us think about the 
kind of strategies that we can use. 

One of the problems for us is whether we 
look at this as a tiine for increinerital or radical 
strategies, Is bur ^bal to change teacher edu- 
catibn little by little, OT is it time for us to seize 
the mbmeht, in the midst of the current rer 
form mood, and do something very radical 
because we will never get another chance? 
There will never be a time quite as favorable as 
this. 

I suppose a Ibt depends on the particular 
sitUatioh in each state,^ bri the particular 
strengths available. Oh the whole, I think the 
time is much rnbre favorable for relatively rad- 
ical transformations, and I want to propose a 
couple of strategies that might help us to 
achieve them . I f we want re lati vely radical 
ones, we have to think abbut_what our goals 
are^ Do_we \\aht aconipletely new approach to 
teaching? I would argue there are some very 
good reasons to want that. 

Do we want new courses? Are we just cbn- 
cerned that teachers do nbt seem to know cer- 
tain things? Do we want a different kind of 
major for teaching? Do we want to attract hew 
students? Jf we want to attract hew students, 
do we heed a new image for the whole process 
of teacher education as well as for teaching 
itself? 

Let me divert you slightly tb argue that 
there is robin for thinking about ah entirely 
new argumerit abbut^teachihg. Ernie [Ernest 
L. Bbyer, President^ Garhegie Foundation for 
the Advahcemehtbf Teaching] mentioned the 
forthcoming Carnegie Foundation report on 
the undergraduate experience, which I think 
will be an important addition to future knbwl- 
edge, pafticulafly as it applies tb the high 
schbbl-cbllege transition. It is interesting that 
we put sb muclterhphasis on transition, but we 
know sb little about it. 

New Challenges for Education 

There is another report i the Founda- 
tion, coming out in about six ..ceks, on a pro- 
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ject that I have beea chairing. It is_ called 
Higher Edmaiion the American Resurgence. It 
talks about the importance of our thinking 
through where we are going, if the country is 
going to try to take the kind oneadership role 
in the future that it had in the past. Obviousiy 
one thing that is involved is a completely hew 
ecbhbmy. We are dealing with a world m which 
the ecbhomy has changed.^ Jt is ho longer the 
kind of economy^ we had before the Japanese 
entered the automobile business, for example. 
The major change is not that we have more 
international comperition, while that is cer- 
tainly true. The niujbr change is that the 
whole nature of industry has changed.: We 
have speht most of biir adttlt lives in a world in 
which American industry has prbsjDered by a 
very hierarchical approach. By hierarchical I 
mean what was originally called scientific man- 
agement. 

More recently, it is a version of scientific 
management taUght in the business schools, 
that a very ratibrialized system of riiahage- 
ment, including subdivisibh of jbbs; ah organ- 
ized^ analytical way of looking at things; as- 
signment of tasks; and orders and procedures 
coming down from above. It was marked by 
heavy capital investment, large volume, and 
low cost. And we prospered. We were the best 
in the wbrld. The one big problem is, it is rib 
longer applicable. 

First bf alUit is hb longer true that v^e have 
the advantage. _It_ is hotjust Japan that can 
produce more cheaply than we can; but also 
that Korea, Malaysia, and Singapore can do it 
more cheaply than Japan. 

So we have been forced to Idbk at what we 
do arid realize that what we do well in the 
current world is something entirely different. 
We innovate; we think of hew ideas; we do 
different things. That_hice organization, that 
business-school thinking is antithetical to in- 
novation. And all of a sudden, the school sys- 
tem, the MBA system that the universities 
havCj arid the orgariizatibrial structure that 
bUsiriesses have do riot work in today's world. 

Now I mentLoh this because when you 
change what the country is trying to accom- 
plish, it changes what you as educators are 
trying to accomplish. Not too many educators 
have caught on to this. The obvious people 
whb are gbirig to catch Up are the pebple rUri- 
riirig the busiriess schools. If we are trying to 
create a different world, and if ah en- 
trepreneurial s]Dirit, rather than ah intense, 
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analytical effort, is what matters, is the business 
school graduate ready for that world? Ariswer: 
No. 

What abbUt brdiriary wbrkers, brdiriary 
pebple? In a cbriiriiUriity where we expect peb- 
ple to be mbre involved, butspbken^ ahd ihde- 
pendehL thinkers, is our education system ap- 
propfiate? Answer: No. What do we want? We 
want involvement; we want critical thinking; 
we want risk-taking; we want the capacity to 
think in more imaginative terms. 

What fielps and hurts creativity? 

What helps creativity? Well^ start with the 
question bf: what hurts creativity. What hurts 
creativity? Sitting stiU, having somebody tell 
you the answers, saying there is only one right 
answer What do we do in our schools? All the 
studies show that over ninety percent of the 
time we urge students to do exactly what I jUst 
described. The only thirig that has saved us 
arid kept the Uriited States in the industrial 
league is bhe simple fact: we are lousy at the 
ehcburagem^ent^f creativity,_ but_ we are 
slightly better than the rest of the worid. Ac- 
cording to the findings of our group, we ap- 
pear to be the best in the worid at fostering the 
freedom and flexibility to encourage creativity. 

We offer rilbre bpportUriity for studerits to 
speak but, participate* and try new ideas. Now 
we don't offer a lot. If ybu think v/e have a lot, 
go try^ method I use on coUege students, who 
have much more education than elementary 
and secondary school students. A group of 
researchers, including me, went out and asked 
college studeritSj "Suppose ybU're takirig ybUr 
firialexam, an essay exarii. You've answered 
the first four questibhs and there's a fifth. You 
look at the fifth and say, *The trouble with this 
question is that it is really structured wrong; in 
light of the course. It asks this, while it really 
should ask this.' Would you write the answer to 
the question as it is written and then say, *Hbw- 
ever, I thirik it wbUld be better if this qUestibri 
were structured this way, and here's how I 
wbuld answer it.' Would ybu be wiilihg tb db 
that?" We have yit to rheet the firsl_sturtcht 
who says yes. The almost universal answei is, 
"Are you kidding?'' Our next question was, 
"Why not?" They answer, "You've got to be out 
of your head. Tnl takirig the exarti. I'm trying 
tb pass. If I db that, I am dead, dead, dead." 

Now whether the students are right or hbt, 
we have convinced them that the last thing 
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they should do is think. We convince the stu- 
dent to find out what the pfdfessor wants as an 
answer and ^ve it back. In elemeritary: arid 
secondary educatibri^ it ismdre so. Arid that is 
brie-half of the problem. The other half of the 
prbblera is that the world has changed politi- 
cally for the United States. The problems of 
social involvement and political process are 
now much more complicated. 

Let me give you only one example out of 
many. One example is pdliutibtl. My farilily 
arid I nldved to Califorriria wheri we were 
yourig, arid we first- lived iri^ Newport Beach 
near Lbs Angeles. Everybody said yoti can't 
live there i^ecause oft he jjollut ion. Every b 

P^U^^^^" meant air pollution and 
water pollution. Los Angeles had smog and 
Lake Erie had dead fish — two things we could 
do something about. Now the air afdurid LA is 
largely cleari; the fish are back iri Lake Erie, 

But, as we becariie gradually riibre educated 
abbut poRution, we found that it wasn't as 
simple as that. We^ found that cleaning up pol- 
lution is like peeling an onion. Toxic waste and 
acid rain are extremely complicated issues. 
They are not localized to a particular area the 
way air poilution affects LA. They affect the 
whole world. They are riot gdirig to be solved 
easily. We have yet : to find any solutibri for 
toxic waste. Why? We have lechnieal solutions 
for acid rain, Jbuino one can agree politically 
how to apply them. We do not have the social 
ability to get together and deali with the bigger 
problems. 

Elitizensliip Education 

Part bf this is bur fault. Whyr Because we do 
hbt encburage people to becorae citizens. Inr 
crieasihgly our educational ^y«iem is abstracted 
fi*om its first and most fundamental principle. 
The purpose of education in this country is 
first to prepare people for life as citizens and 
secbridarily td prepare therii for careers. 
We've forgbtteri it. 

Db teachers and faculty members believe 
they have a responsibility to prepare better 
cijizehs? We have surveyed that. "No" is the 
answer Why? There are a few reasons. One, 
they are afraid that if they get into values, they 
will be seen as right-wirig ideologues. Second, 
they are riot sure what the values are. Third, 
there is a Idt of cyriicisrii about values left over 
{Tom the arili-Vietriam War period: 

So there are a lot of questions at stake; But 



look at the values iriheferit iri teaching. If ybU 
tell a studerit he dr she carindt cheat on ah 
examiriatibri, ybu are teaching values. If you 
tell them that there is irierii, that is to say, one 
person is going io get an A' and the next 
person is going to get a *B,' you are teaching 
values; Basically you are teaching values when 
you say, "If you do well, that's better thari if 
you do poorly." If you teach the fact that life 
will be invprdved with greater kridwledge, ybu 
are teaching a value. Sb what we have is a 
situatibri where pebple are refraining from 
teaching values because of their fear of being 
percei ved_as _rigfit-wing; 

Now I mention all of these things because 
there is an antidote to both sides, both the 
entrepreneurial, risk-taking coricerri dri drie 
side, arid the lack df serise of irivblveriierit arid 
citizeriship dri the other side. Arid the one 
corilriibri answer that all groups gave when we 
queried them about addressing the people 
working on either side, was: much more involve- 
ment on the students' parL 

How do you get much more involvement on 
the students' part? You have to have teachers 
who engage the student iri activity. This bririgs 
me back td my first questibri, "Db you really 
warit a cbriijDletely hew approach to teaching?" 
My answer is "yes " I want teachers who are 
actively interested in encouraging students to 
beconie_ fully involved. To get them, we're 
going to have to step back and ask, "What 
should we do differently, and whdrii dd we 
attract, arid how dd we priepare therii?" 

Nbw it is time that we had riiuch riibre dis- 
cussibri here. I have stated a cbupie of theses, 
arid I want to go oh to different strategies the 
state can use, but at this point I think it essen- 
tial that someone either agree or disagree pub- 
licly. 

LYNN SIMONS (Supeririteriderit of Public 
Iristructibn, Wybriiing): Do ybu thinJc the 
whole questibn bf changing teacher education 
bbils down to more student involvement? 

DR. NEWMAN: No, I don't think that is the 
whole off the issue, but I do think it is the 
central puint. By the tiriie the studerit gradu- 
ates from cdllege, we have sperit seventeeri 
years ericduragirig that student tb acquire 
kribwledge arid practically no time encouragr 
irig the sense of creativity There has been a 
big debate about creativity. Can a student 
learn to be creative unless the student has a 
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certain knowledge base? Wji^^^ c6mes_rirst, 
the knowledge base or the creativity? While it 
has been an interesting argument for scholars 
of creativity, I think it is an absurd argurnent. 
Like most scholars, whether it is absurd or ndt^ 
they can debate it for some time. My own isense 
is ihat the two go together. 

There are other issues, including knowledge 
generation and acquisition. But as Far as I can 
see,^ the biggest single gain we could make 
would be to encourage a different kind of 
involvement in the ciassroom at all levels. Look 
at the studies of student invblvemerit. It is 
higli up to about the fourth grade,^theh it falls 
off. One of the saddest things and one of the 
places whe:re we do most poorly is graduate 
education^ Dhe would expect_ graduate stu- 
dents to be self-generated scholars. That is 
what we say about them. We admit them on 
the grounds that they are capable of indepen- 
dent, original, creative research. 

But if you talk to graduate studerits, they 
find it very difficult to do a piece of creative, 
original work. Instead, their eommittees are 
much more likely to say to them, "This is the 
way it will be.'VWe had a grand case of this. 
When I was president of the University of 
Rhode Island, the head of a department at a 
certain Unnarned elite University was invited to 
dinner because he knows a great deal about 
undergraduate teaching. As the evening wore 
on, he became rribre and more eloquent bh the 
whole question of creativity and getting stu- 
dents to be creative and independent thinkers. 
He was magnificent, creating an evening of 
real power and majesty on the beauties of edu- 
cational attainment. 

Were it not for the fact that one of rriy re- 
searc:h assistants happened to be a graduate 
student in his department, I would have be- 
lieved him. The research assistant had recently 
proposed a thesis topic that was centered in 
the department, but had a very slight inter- 
Ll.sciplinary tone to it, and his committee had 
Unanimously turned it ddwri on the grounds 
that they just weren't interested inlhat kind of 
stuff He waSv but they were hot. He had gone 
to the chairman^ and the chairman said to 
him,_"Well, jet me make it plain, we just don't 
do that kind of study at this institution." 

After dinner, I asked to see the department 
head the next day. We had a brief conversa- 
tibri.: I said, "I happen to know one of your 
graduate students who is being denied a 
chance to do creative work By your depart- 



ment. I want you either to write me a letter 
retracting everything you said last nighty or let 
this student do a slightl):jhterdisdpTihary re- 
search thesis," He said, "That's unfair/ I said; 
"That's exactly how I felt I thought it was 
unfair. So ^ou have a choice, either retract 
it:::" Finally, relucantlj^ they called in the stu- 
dent and allowed him to go ahead. He is about 
tc get his doctorate. 



DR. WAYNE SANSTEAD £Superintendent of 
Public Iristructibn, North IJakbta): Jf we buy 
the cbncept from the MBA world of the gold- 
collar wbrJcen the person w&o has superio^ 
^^exibi^ity and knowledge, that worker is also 
going to be a different kind of worker* How do 
you deal with that kind of worker from the 
perspective of a management or administra- 
tive role? 



DR. NEWMAN: The fact is that there is going 
to bejTiore flexibility in work._There is^a lot of 
argument in our society that the main purpose 
of education is to create workers molded in the 
way that the work force wants, that you are 
reaily the tools of General Motbrs^ U.S. SteeL 
and so on. I don't happen to believe that. I 
think that is sbrt of absurd. It will nbt hurt 
American industry to have a considerable de- 
gree bf flexibility. 

I don't know if you have seen the Ford- 
U.A.W. plan, which will create the oppor- 
tunities for workers to go back to school on the 
grounds that they will be more self-motivated 
and will move themselves into new areas. Most 
American wbrkers undertake ah average bf 
two arid brie-half completely different kinds of 
wbrk during their careers. And that is what 
gives the work force the flexibility, that keeps it 
from Joeing dug-in and immobile. I think it's a 
very good thing. 

SAUL CbOPERM AN (Cbmmissibrier bf Edu- 
cation, New Jersey): V^ars agb, I remember 
reading Saul Alirisky. He said that the institu- 
tibns don't respond, and if otir goals are 
irhportant taus, we must get people's attention 
in a very unorthodox way. You were talking 
about a radical approach. Every action has a 
reaction. What conditidns and what bbjectiye 
would promote radical charige in your mind? 

DR. NEWMAN: Well, I had a great lesson in 
this bnce. I talked at leng;th on this subject 
with Elliott Richardson, who had a very inter- 
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estin^view: "Do we want substantiai change to 
occiir? Why do we want substantial change? 
Because the fuhdarherital thm^^^ we are doing 
are offrtarget; If the ftmdamental things are 
very close; we are really pretty much on target. 
If things are going along well, then what we 
want is incremental change and we have a dif- 
ferent strategy." But his argument was that 
sometimes things are fuhdarhehtally off-tar- 
get. . . 

I would argue that is so in teacher educa- 
tion; Why do J say fuhdamentally? First of all, 
tether education, we all agree, is not at the 
top cfthe pecking order within the academic 
institutions. It ought to be, but it is not That is 
disturbing. It ought to attract the best stu- 
dents, but it does ilbt. No one would argue 
that it is attracting the best students, by any set 
of lerms. 

Second; I would argue that; in light of what 
Ijust said, this is a time when education ought 
to be re-thinking entirely what kind of student 
it wants to put into the work force, into Ameri- 
can life, and into Aniencan citizenship. And it 
is not dbirig that. Schools right how are not in 
thcLprocess of re-thinking. 

Third, under any circumstances we want 
people who are m ucli more activist, creative, 
self-motivated, and empowered; people who 
feel good about themseives and that the world 
is their oyster. That is not happening. 

That says to me that there is a considerable 
heed for a shakeup, ahd therefore I would 
argue that a shakeup sirafegy is in order. Rich- 
ardsbh s theory was this: "You get out there 
and you say all these terrible things: Then 
people come to me and say 'Have you heard 
what they're saying?' Then I say, /You're kid- 
ding. Are they realjy saying things like that? 
Now we can't go that fan' Then everybody 
says. That's right. We cah't go that far. How 
far do you think we shbtild go?' I say, 'We 
certainly don't want to goal! that wa)^ Well; let 
us see^maybe here.' And everybody says, *Yes, 
that's much better. Thank you, Mr. Secretary.'" 



STEPHEN KA AGAN (eomjnissioner of Edu- 
cation, Vermont): Let me make a couple of 
comments, and then say what unsettles me. 
First of all, I think that our definition of intel- 
iectuai competence is nchangihg. I thihk it is 
absolutely fascihatihg that in the last five years 
we have struggled wLth the term "literacy." 
Cbhcepts bf literacy keep changing. We come 
up with terms like "computer literacy," and 



theh sbmebhe says nb, it is "techhblbgical liter- 
acy^' "visual Hteracy;!^_We\'e^eeh strugglijig 
with it; Second; 1 agree with you; too, that 
what we value economically and what we need 
in leaders is changing under our feet rather 
dramaticaiiy. 

Third, I thihk that citizenship skills as a 
prime uhdergirdihg bf the educational system 
prbbably do hot exist any rhbre. That which is 
ihtrapersohal is much more important in 
America than that which is interpersonal, 
hiUch more so than before. 

This means that there heed tb be some radi- 
cal chahges in future education, because the 
educational system is changing under those 
situations that we describe: The problem is 
there are a variety of market forces in the 
private sector that wiii cause change to happen 
because people want change. Certain groups 
of parehts will br-- certain thihgs fbr their 
children, whether the public ihterest provides 
it or hbt. Yet, at the same tirhe^ there are large 
numbers bf peojDle; most of the people in this 
country, who will not be served by the mar- 
ketplace. So what unsettles me is the question: 
who wiii represent the public interest in 
changing teacher education, and how? 

DR. NEWMAN: Well, I thihk that is a very 
simjDle questibh. I would ahswer that the peo- 
ple in this room, ihcludth^ me; all Jiave a ma- 
jor responsibility in acting on the public's be- 
half. Now that may seem arrogant, but I don't 
think so. 



DR. KAAGAN: It is hot arrogaht. It just 
seems a little inadequate, if you'H accept the 
humility of that, given the magnitude of the 
problems. 

DR. NEWMAN: Yes, I do accept the humility 
of that. It is a big task, and we do bear a 
substantial burden. But we tiave a lot of allies> 
Our strategies mUst mUster large humbers of 
allies because if ybu attempt tb do this albhe, as 
many of you have fotihd; ybur hide can be 
stretched very nicely up oh that wall. _ 

We do, however, have some advantages. 
First, we have a very different system of oper- 
ating from the Europeans and the Japanese, 
who tend tb have national [education] systems. 
Secohd, their dbmaihs are entirely withih the 
gcwerhmeht, and when the goverhmeht de- 
cides sbmethihg, it is passed by the parliamen- 
tary majority and becomes law. We do hot have 
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that: sysiem. In that scBse, your job: becom 
endlessly more coihplicated; 0h the other 
hahd» it becomes endlessly more sensible, be- 
cause we are much more likely to get good 
laws. 

We had a debate about this in Denver some 
time ago. We had a Japanese delegatidri that 
was led by the head of the task force that the 
prime minister: created on hew to reform the 
Japanese schools; You know what they are wor- 
ried about? Their worry is that they have been 
very good at the ordinary rote learning, better 
than we are, but nowhere near as good at the 
whole idea of establishing openness, cbmpe- 
terice, cdmpetitiveriess, flexibility, and 
creativity. 

They see that they have how reached the 
end of the copy-Ainericaji-technology road, 
and they have got to be more creative. They 
don't think that their school system allows 
them to be more creative. So we had a long 
discussion. They are trying to do the same 
thing we are trying tdclo. They are in the same 
boat. So, how do we do it? We can hot do what 
they are going to do. Pass a law? No, bur 
national goverhmeht is not going to pass a law. 

Here are some strategies along with some 
allies. The first and most obvious one is the 
same thing the Japanese use — mandates. We 
have used them quite frequently dri a state 
basis. But what are the dptidhs about man- 
dates when it comes to teacher educatibh? 

Qhe of the difficulties is ybui cahribt man- 
date the kind of things ybu want to deal with. 
One trouble we have seen is that students take 
too many education courses. But we cannot 
mandate that students take fewer education 
courses. As a matter df fact, the new SdUthern 
Regional Education Board |SREB) study 
shows that students are already taking more 
education courses than the state requires. So, 
even if you were to reduce the state require- 
ments, it is not likely that you could have much 
influence on what appears to many people to 
be a critical subject. 

The trouble alsd is that, when dealing with a 
sbphisticated grbup such as schools of educa- 
tion, mandates bfteh appear like regulations in 
the United States Navy: it's a_game^ Give us a 
set of regulations, and within six months we 
will have fashioned the perfectly viable answer 
that defeats your purpose in issuing thdse reg- 
Ulatidhs. My own sense is that mandates will do 
almost hdthing for us in the field df teacher 
education. We cannot mandate that higher- 



quality students will come in, although we can 
mandate entrance requirements, and that 
might help soiiie. But the fundamental prob- 
lem df getting a mdre exciting person into 
teacher educatidh iis hbt likely to be sblved 
because we passed a law. 
: : Remember our goal is not simply to get 
higher-test-score students in as teachers, but to 
get people who in the classroom feel eni- 
powered, self-confident — excited, invdived 
teachers. That is a different kind df person. 
And we have nb law at the mdment that can 
effectively say, "You cahhbt enter the teacher 
education prograrh unless ybu are the kind of 
persbh who is self-confident and powered, can 
transmit that enthusiasm to students, and is 
likely to be the kind of person who will bring 
students into full participation," and so on. We 
just don't know how to do that. Sd I place little 
hope at the moment in mandates for teacher 
refdrm. 

The Ptower of Expose 

Secbhd^ we have the capacity for expose, 
which I think is a very important capacity of 
state government. There is some element of 
that in what you are doing with the MeHdri 
projects; what ybU are dbirig is creating— it is 
ridt quite expose— workable examples and say- 
ing, "Look, here's hbw things can gbJ' When 
you get pebjale together and get them them 
talking, you are using some elements of ex- 
pose. 

But you can go much further. Have any df 
you read the SREB report dn teacher educa- 
tion? All df ydU shdUld. It is really ah interest- 
irig repdrt and a good example^f what I 
would call: a responsible expbfe They com 
pared 3^000 transcripts of students_ study ing 
in the field of education and 3,000 transcripts 
of Jiberal-arts students. Then they did little 
vignettes of people. For example, they said, 
"Here's Jim. In high schddl Jim took begin- 
ning cdncepts df preliminary math and failed, 
then tddk the same cburse again^ and gbt a *£)>.* 
He went oh to cbmrnuhity cbllege, tbofc Tntrbr 
ductioh to Beginning Math,V got a *D,V and 
that's all the math he ever took. Now he is 
certified as a teacher." That is a typical exam- 
ple. The study includes a lot of other facts and 
comparisdns of teacher educatidn students td 
dther students. It is far from a complete study, 
but when you read it, you say, "We have to do 
something. We really have to do something." 
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There are some difflcujties, One of them is 
the difficulty we hieritidried before of a split 
between higher ediicatibh and elementary arid 
secondary edueatibri, because this issue eon- 
cerns both of them, and the junsdiction is 
divided: Another problem is the awkwardness 
of appearing to criticize your own institutions. 
Those oif you from CaJifofnia know how awk- 
ward it was for Pat Callah [Director, California 
Postsecgrkiary Edueatibri Cbriiriiissibri] when 
he jDublished sbriie figures bhcbriiriiunity col- 
leges iiT California. The eoriimunity colleges 
just really turned £)n him arid said^ "This is 
totally unfair and unfortunate: How could the 
man responsible for thinking about things in 
California actually expbse bur weakriesses? 
That s ribt gbirig tb do ariy good." Of course, it 
did a tremendous ariiburit of good. 

There are soriie ways of dealing with this; 
For one things it is possible to use agencies as 
vehicles for expose— intelligent, controlled, 
thoughtful exposdi that helps you move for- 
ward, as in the old Richardson law. This is 
where we can get iriformatibri together, from a 
set of states like the New England states, or the 
country, and put it forwards You thea play the 
bid Richardson gairie and sa)^ "My, we ran 't go 
that far, of course, but we must certainly take 
this into account." So I have hi^h hopes for the 
expose strategy. Done intelUgently, fairly, 
thoughtfujly, I think it works. All the eviderice 
is that Ariiericans db best urider ari expbsg 
strategy. 

Let me jsuggest a strategy that Torii Kean, 
the Governor of New Jersey and ECS chair- 
man, has used. He calls it "the challenge strat- 
egy." Me has stated two major issues. One is 
the whole question of the quality arid effec- 
tiveness of teachirig. What he is sayirig is that 
we have beeri bperatirig on teachers^ rather 
thari with teachers. He is arguirig that ECS 
and he as ehairriian ought to challenge teach- 
ers to come Forward with their ideas. He wants 
to go around the country^ meet with teachers, 
talk with teachers, draw them into conversa- 
tions, and publicly challerige them tb partici- 
pate iri the process. 

We have tested that iri a sriiall way with 
groups of teachersL^arid it is gbirig to produce a 
lot of exdteriierit and interest. Again, teachers 
themselves are part of the expose. They them- 
selves begin to bring forward things they think 
are important. 

The Governor is doing the sariie thing with 
the issue of quality in undergraduate eduea- 



tibri. If it: is true, as the SREB report arid 
bthers point but, that the quality of teacher 
education at the JLiridergraduate level is low, 
w'hat gives as_ confidence about the rest of 
undergraduate education? That is the ques- 
tion thai has been coming up in state after 
state. 

What he is sayirig to the iristitutibris of un- 
dergraduate educatibn is^ "We warit a sigriifi- 
carit irii^prbvenienL iri quality. This state, to be- 
come the kirid of powerftil, advancing state 
that we w:arit it to be, must have first rate 
undergraduate education. But you, not the 
state, want to be the architects of that. The 
state thereby challenges ybU. We give ybU ybUr 
base budget. We have a sriiajl furid that we will 
build bn top of the base budget, and you coriie 
forward with prbpbsals. We want to know two 
thirigs. How do you propose to improve the 
quality of undergraduate education, and how 
do you propose to know that you have im- 
proved it? And the best proposals will be 
funded, above and beybild your base budget." 

That is a challerige. It strikes me as a very 
differerit arid iriteresting way of operating. 
Does ari ybody want to argue with any of these 
strategies or differ with them? 

ARVIN C. BLOME (Assbciate Cbriiriiissibrier 
of Education, Colorado): What about change 
irig the content of the education courses to 
develop more problem solving and creative 
thinking as it relates to education and teach- 
ing? 

DR. NEWMAN: I thirik that wbuld be terribly 
valuabJe, Let us assume that we could pass a 
riiaridate that says that we will change the con- 
tent of education courses. Who will do that, 
the schools of education? The same people 
who are teaching now, right? And after you 
have changed the outside of a course and gone 
iritb the classrborii, what would they be teach- 
irig? The sariie thing. 

Somewhere we riiustriiake a real charige. We 
could get a lot of people in schools of educa- 
tion to retire. We would have to make sure 
somebody would pick better people— more 
exciting, more interestirig people tb replace 
them. Otherwise what you wbuld get is riiore 
bf the sariie. Sb you get into these very subtle 
thirigs that require a riiueh deeper charige 
frorii within. That is really my point. 

COMMENT: The transcripts ialhe SREB re- 
port were From 1982 or 1983. Some of us who 
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were iiv the sur%'ey were given a bum rap. 
Those data were taken prior to a change we 
made in core requirements for teacher train- 
ees. It was also prior to a change iii: format. 
That report was totally one-sided oh the issue. 
That is one of the risks of the expoie ap- 
proach— it only tells a small part of the story, 
and may be recording a period of history that 
ho longer exists: 

DR. NEWMAN: Yes, I think that is one of the 
risks. Whenever you use the expose ajjprdach, 
thei^ IS the disadvantage that the data them- 
selves can be attacked. As a cbhsequehce i am 
a believer in very careful and extensive work 
with the data. 

JUDITH LANIER (Dean, College of Educa- 
tion, Michigan State University): I question 
the suppdsitidn that education courses are the 
villain. A lot of the problem is that secondary 
teachers have the fewest nnmbef of education 
courses, tess than one-sixth of their under- 
graduate course work is in education, on the 
average across the United States. This is not 
even close to what you would call a major On 
top of that ydu have student teaching, but I am 
excluding that. Now that hardly seems enough 
to be the villainous thing that you attack. 
Would you comment bh that? 



DR. NEWMAN: I would rather not address 
that question at the moment. I don't think my 
question is what is really right or wrong with 
teacher education. My concc:^n is idehtifyihg 
strategies to address that. So I am trying to 
focus on the state strategy question. While 1 
in favor of ah expose strategy — a tough 
argument strategy, I am not much for villains. 
\W spend too much time in our country trying 
tigure OMt who is wrong, rather than what is 
.rowc 



: f:Vlp C. r >lITHdPDean, College of Educa- 
tica .iiversiry of Florida): Isn't there an in- 
'\ :r>'siency? li )w do you on the one hand, 
ha /f .v;v expose strategy, which by its very 
name has an dement of sensatidnajism in- 
vcivc !, .)id, dn the other hand, avoid the vil- 
laH? Ho'v r!d ydu ha' e it both ways? 

DR NEWMAN: V/ell, there is a dangerous 
elenitjut to refoim in thisrountryc At a recent 
meeting that Ted [Hollander, Chancellor of 
Higher Education, New Jersey] put together, a 



grdup of New Jersey university presidents, a 
few people from the outside, and a rejDorter 
frbm the S/ar Ledg-er were present. After an 
intense, very p^rogressive, and thoughtful day 
of disctassihg how to put this challenge busi- 
ness together, this reporter said, "This is a 
bunch of talk. I want a number. Give me one 
number that wilj shdw whether uhdergradur 
ate quality is imprpving dlr getting worse." I 
cbuldh't believe it. I said, "What are yjou going 
to do?" He said, "Keep track." And i said, 
"You'll ^vrite a headline that says 'Jersey 
schools again fail numerical test on quality,' or 
something like that. It's you who cause such a 
mess in American education. You want td re- 
duce the mdst cdmplex kind of business we 
can imagine to one lousy numbex so that ydu 
can have the sensatidhal headline." The re- 
porter got very offended and left; I felt that I 
had done my part for New Jersey that day. 

Of course, this attitude makes us cynical, 
and we must absdllttely resist it. But we don't 
need villains as much as we heed problerns: By 
that I mean, if we're getting people with 
inadequate imagination, self-confidence, and 
excitement into the teaching process, that is 
the problem. We don't need to say, "The dean 
of the school of education is wrdng." If the 
process df teaching is so bureaucratic that 
bright, able people will riot enter it, then we 
need to de-biireaucratize the sehbbls. That is 
the problem.: Eet's stay with the problem and 
forget the villains; Let the problems carry the 
weight. That way we don't have to personalize 
things. 

BERNARD SCHWARTZ: I think ydu have 
given a rather rational arid cogent picture df 
what has happeried to us duririg the recent 
chariges. We have a stagecoach, if you will^ in 
the old industrial society. Ta solve the prob- 
leins of change, you are saying, "Let's take this 
stagecoach and look at its parts — like teacher 
education, the teacher, the trainer df teachers, 
the university levels and the cdllege level." 
Let's charige it a little. Ydu are fdrgetrihg the 
riiajor thesis that struck me as i>eirig s i impor- 
taht— that we heed an external force, a radical 
change Jrom the outside. You told us that this 
has been_ the only way we have been able to 
make changes in education, yet you want to 
start from the inside and change a part in the 
stagecdach, by reducing teacher education. It 
seems inconsistent. 
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DR; NEWMAN: I hate to admit it, but I think 
you are right. I want to give you a strategy that 
is at least a little better than that. This goes way 
beyond the questibiri of teaching. I have gradu- 
ally become convinced that we imist have 
much less bureaucracy in the schools. There 
are too many layers of management. I think 
business has found that out. I think we are 
going to be forced to have much less in the way 
of rules and procedures. We will have to en- 
courage really entrepreneurial principles. 

The rnost important lesson that Sizer, Gbbd- 
lad, arid Bbyeri^discovered v^as that there are 
aggressive, perfectly adequate schools in terri- 
ble situations where there happens to be a 
principal who ignores all the bureaucracy and 
runs the place with an inspired, firm, tough 
hand. What prevents this from happening 
more often? So, in the broader sense, I'rii with 
you coriipletely. I think we^ve got to db very 
different structural things. Teacher education 
is just one part of the situation. 

A Pro|K>sal for a New Nf bdel of leacher 
Education 

J have at least one proposal: I mention this 
more as an example, although I think the pro- 
posal is perfectly feasible. Do some things that 
are different; shake things up in terrils of who 
enters teacher education, what they db v^hile 
in trairiirig, what they db when they get but^ 
and their willingness to shake up the school 
when they get there; What could we do that 
would give us a different kind of person enter- 
ing the situation? 

I have a proposal. What is the model we can 
use? We are interested in the question: "How 
do we encourage yourig ri^eri arid women iri 
Ariierica to think bf their civic respbhsibilities, 
hot just their personal responsibilities?" For 
tlie Garh^egie report, we thought about that 
and concluded that this country historically 
had one great leverage point that it no longer 
uses. That is student aid. 

We used to give student aid to people in 
returri for their serving the country. The GI 
bill was the: riibst bbvious example; You serve 
the couhuy^ the country serves you. That was 
a terrifif idea. We all agree it was the best 
student aic program we ever invented, partic- 
ularly those of us who got the GJ Bill wheri we 
got but of th. - rvice. So, in the best of Ameri- 
can traditions, we are now in the process of 
eliriiinatirig it. Is there a way one could use 
student aid in the case of teachers? 



Why don't we use the equivalent of the Re- 
serve Officer Training Corps XROTC) prb- 
graiti, which also works well. How would it 
work if we: had a ROTC for teaching? First, 
RQTG works welJ because it selects students. 
One cannot simply apply, as in loan for- 
giveness, and say, "I'm a teacher education 
student and I'm interested in loan for- 
giveness." One must be selected by an external 
selection panel to get into ROTC. Wheri I was 
at the Air Force Academy the other day, I 
discovered that ROTC is mbre selective than 
the Air Force Academy 

Second, unlike loan forgiveness, ROTC re- 
quires that the cbmmitmerit begin immedi- 
ately. Lbari fbrgiveriess has the disadvaritage 
that undergraduate sluderits live in the pre- 
sent and their loans must be paid back in the 
future. Students say to themselves, "Well, if I 
get the loan, I'll get through this year. Some- 
where downstream I'll take care of that prob- 
lem." In ROTC, when ydu sign up, you do 

Our proposal is that "Education ROTC" stu- 
dents take all of their education course work 
one Saturday a month. One weekend a month 
is devoted to edlicatidn training, preparing for 
sUrilriier carilp. That is, the studerits put iri that 
tiriie, arid ybu have ho cbncern about how 
much time is spent oh education caurses, be- 
cause it is all done above and beyond the reg- 
ular curriculum. Students take regular under- 
graduate majors, just as everybody wishes they 
did. 

Third,^ studerits have sUriiriier-camp respbri- 
sibility. Fbr example^ a studerit iri New Jersey 
wbuld be told, "In Hbbokeh^ we have twenty- 
five students who arc reading and handling 
math below grade level. You're assigned those 
twenty-five students for two months during 
the summer. You have been training all year 
long, and a faculty member will coach ybu 
duririg that peribd. You have a small stiperid. 
We expect that at the end of the sumriier, 
those students will be above grade- point aver- 
age^ and you are competing with your col- 
leagues." 

Further, we expect ROTC students to inake 
an impact on the military because they are 
citizeri-sbldiers. They are ribt cbrilrilitted to the 
life bf the riiilitary. They are riot afraid to 
speak out. We would exjDect the same with 
RQTG students in teaching. We would expect 
them to go into a school district and be there 
year for year in return for the fellowships they 
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received. They woujd not have a choice of 
assignments; they would have to go where they 
were assigned. 

But we would expect them to be more out- 
spoken than the ordinary teachers. We went to 
the Pentagon and asked the people who run 
the ROTC program what the people are like 
who come into ROTC. Are they essentiajiy 
time-servers, Just puttinp^ in their time? The 
Pentagon said no. It turns but that ROTC peo- 
ple take the most aggressive assighmehts. 
They are rndre interested in being para- 
troopers and other things like that Wh^? Be- 
cause they are short-timers. If you are going to 
be in the army for the rest of your life, you 
might not want to start out in the Green Berets 
or the paratrddpers. But if you are drily going 
td be there three years^, the attitude is^'What 
the heck, I might as well do sbrnethirtg. Pirst of 
ail, it ought to be something about which I can 
say^ *Hey, you fchow^ what I did.^' Second, I 
might as well do something that helps out." 

The same applies to teaching in Hdbdken. 
The trouble with taking a job in the Hobbkeh 
schddi district is that a r<^". • "I'm 

gbing to be here the rest For a 

teacher assigned there on it 
doesn't matter The ti^ach o ro 

teach in the inner-city s; ' r - ^ year?, 

because it is not a jifetiu} - cc T.cnt. 

We alsd asked, '\Dd Iht RO i v. pee ple havi: 
td be dUtspdkeri?" They saidi:"Muc'i more btst- 
spdkeri than the regular officers "V So 1 men- 
tibn this corps plan as an example of the kind 
of strategy that can shake the place up, if we 
put our minds to it. 

Not one strategy can do it. We need a whole 
bunch of strategies, and they all ought to be 
strategies that can shake us up. Nc»v let me 
give ybU a chance lb argue with thi' Heory for 
a rribmeht. 



BARBARA NEWELL (Chancellor, State Uni- 
versity S^LStera of Florida): I am intrig;ued by 
youtRQTC analogy. It makes me also think of 
the Berkeley jgroposal, with the six years and 
then leaving to change fields. What would be 
the irapaa of bringing in a series df ydUrig 
short-iermers with Idw pay, when tb keep mas- 
ter teachers in the profession, we really need to 
do sbmethirig about the pay structure? 

DR. NEWMAN; That is a very impbrtaril 
question. A number of people who have tried 



the ]>r6pQsal Ol^t_havi^s^id the difficulty is the 
wrhble ide^r of bringing in short-termers. Let 
tis say we had 100 ROTC students who came 
into our school district, a big schddi district 
Clearly the schddis wduid try td recruit the 
best df them, the dnes with whom they were 
mbst pleased. -_ 

Incidentally, I wouldn't propose that they 
would be particularly well paid. Any ROTC 
student who went into regular teaching would 
start at the ordinary teacher's saiary. It would 
be low pay during the summer, when working 
in the summer dccUpatidh, Once in a school 
district, the teacher wbuld get risgular pay. 

The question^ then, of whether there is a 
disadvaritage ih having short-termers is a very 
inteiKtihg one^ My own sense is that a flow of 
bright, able people with three- or four-year 
commmitments would be helpful rather than 
harmful. If they cduid develdp mentdr rela- 
tidnships with senidr teachers, it wbuld do a lot 
fdr both arid provide an opportunity For 
schbbls tarecruii from that group; The be^ih- 
hirig teacher might say, "Yes, I'm willing to 
sta^ but I don't want to stay in this school," or 
-Tm willing to stay, but I don't want to be a 
third-grade teacher." But it seems td nie that 
this kind df reiatidnship wduld be iridre pbsi- 
tive than cUrrierit relatibrisnips. 

DR. KAAGAN: One of the things that is over^ 
looked as a^strategy_ is something you yourself 
said. I think we have to do a better job of 
making some of the connections intellectually 
between the changes in the world cgricerriirig 
the ecdndrriy arid literacy, arid what these 
rilight ijieari for teacher education. If we cah- 
rijot articulate: the connection between those 
changes arid the irrijDacton teacher education, 
we are certainly not going to do a very good 
job of convincing anybody else to change. 
Some probiem-definitidn, articulatidri, arid 
connecddri-makirig rieed td be dorie as a strat- 
egy Uritd itself.: 

Secbrid, we did riot talk about allies. One of 
the riiost interesting cbhuhdrums is that we 
ourselves are hot our own allies. There is prob- 
ably not a person in this room who would feel 
any particular incentive at this point td gd back 
into the classrodm. Ndw there riiay be drie dr 
twd. I think that iri drder tb becoriie bur bwri 
allies^ we have tb t riderstand what the forces 
are that would riiake u& want to re-enter the 
classroom ajid act as ypu suggest the teacher 
would act under proper conditions. So we tirst 
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have to become dUr own allies, arid that riiay be 
the riidst irilpbrtarit strategy of aii. 

DR. NEWMAN: I thirik your point about all 
of lis gettirig back into the classroom is irnpbr- 
tarit. WHeTi I was a university presidejit, I 
taughtevery yeaj, arid I did it for a real reason, 
i wanted ta keep experimenting with all these 
ideas. I wanted to understand what was going 
on in the cycle of teaching. There is a reasdn 
why the faculty begin to get grumpy as they 
arie tryirig to read all those papers in the early 
part of May. Administrators forget that. Be- 
ydes, it wasv a terrific value whea 1 went to 
faculty seriate debates where soriiebody would 
SRy, "But you don't understand this;" I would 
say, "Well, yes I do." 

HERBERT J. GROVER {Superintendent of 
Public Instructidri, WisrorisiriJ: After NaJiioh at 
Risk And all that analysis, rib brie gets up frbrit- 
arid-csriter tb address the quality of under- 
graduate education at four-year institutions in 
the^hatiori No one really attacks higher educa- 
tion. Secretary Beil says, "We [elementary/sec- 
ondary education] have a cold; we have the 
sniffles, and maybe they have pneUmdriia." 
Then ydU get iritd the struggle bf yesterday's 
"exceljerice" versus tbdays "access." There is 
the whole question of whether you put sbriie 
standards into the base, into the liberal-arts 
programs in the four-year institutions of 
higher education in this country, which are 
totally uncontrollable and totally regressive in 
term of their view df the world. I thirik they 
are certairily rhbre iri the eighteerith thari the 
twenty-first ceritury. : ^ 
: We Jiave jskirted,^ danced ^ arid flriessed; we 
don't hit directl)^Jt has soriietfiirig to Bo with 
standards of admission and expectation. We 
have heard that only fifty institutions are really 
selective in terms of young people. We send all 
the wrong messages back td the elerileritary 
arid secoridary educatibri iristitutibris^ as we 
talk abbut this relatibrisiiip and this seamless 
web and so bri. This is riiore critical than 
teaciier educatiori courses and their role iS 
preparing the teachers: 

DR. NEWMAN: Gould I take your coriimerit 
as a eriticisrri of the quality of undergraduate 



ed_ucatiQri?_ FHis_ rerriinLds me_ of a niarvelous 
luncheon that we held in Rhode Island: Rhode 
island is somewhat different than most of your 
states, which are big and cdmplex. Rhode Is- 
land has drily thifty-riiriie schdol districts. Sd, 
after I becarile president,: I went tb the super- 
iriteriderits luricHebri. Following rhy talk they 
said^ "How coriie we riever see the officers of 
the uriiversity?" 1 said^ "What do you niean" 
They said, "Well, we'd like to talk about educa- 
tion. We have many things in common." I said, 
"Ok, how about if I invited you ali to lunch?" 

Sd they all cariic td lunch. We all agreed 
there wdUjd be rid agerida; we would just talk 
tb each other. Ariybbdy could raise ariy ques- 
tioji Jie or she warited tb iri a non-pejorative, 
coristructive atmosphere: We were all in it to- 
gether Right? 

As the host, I began the discussion by ask- 
ing, "Why do ydU persist in sending td cdllege 
graduates frdin high schddl who cariridt read, 
write, br thirik?" As you riiightiriiagine, a lively 
discussibri ensued. Abbut an hour into the 
discussion ari old^ gray-haired supeririteriderit 
said, "I have another one of those non-pe- 
jorative, constructive questions. Why do you 
persist in sending us graduates who cannot 
teach chiidren to read, write, dr thirik?" 

But basically there is a little problerii there. I 
agree. This is gbirig tb be a different year^ the 
year bf uridergraduate edueatibri, arid reforrii 
proposals will address the ills of uridergradu- 
ate education; 

One of the goals of the Education Commis- 
sion of the States is td avoid using the riiaridate 
mdde as a strategy. Orie df the reasons that 
Gdverribr Keari has chbseri the challenge 
mode is tb try to turri this situation around. I 
agree with you: I thirik iristitutioris of higher 
education suffer from a disadvantage in that 
they have not wanted a serious examination of 
what they do. Gover nor Kean is saying, "VdU 
come forward before sdriledrie else ddes." OUr 
repdrt arid several others that are cbriiirig but 
sobri will suggest that the teacher edueatibri 
issue is iriibedded iri a riiuch deep»er arid 
broader issue than the quality of undergradu- 
ate education. 

At any rate, I appreciate the chance to talk 
with you. 
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A NEW VISION FOR THE NEXT GENTURY 
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Thanlcyou: I do not know if I am going to 
go into the next ceniury, but I do want to 
propose a new picture, and I think it will fit 
neatly into what most of the previous speakers 
have said. It is important to place all these 
discussions oh teacher e:d ucat ion - — what kind 
of teachers we want^ and what kind of students 
we want— in a context. There are times when 
one just sits around and talks about these 
things because it is our job to talk and think 
about them and make them better, but there is 
a certain Urgency in this— our interests are hot 
purely professional or academic at this point: 
The urgency is pretty clean Many of us would 
like to go back to just before the reform re- 
ports came ojlU. There are quite a few teachers 
and others in education who want this to go 
away, who are thinking of the good did days 
when they left us alone. That is a lot of non- 
sense. 

The most recent depressing period in edu- 
cation, aside trom the destruction of standards 
in the 19B0s (while many professional people 
stood by and let it happen or even cheered it 
on), was the late 1970s and early 198ds when 
our political power was declining in terms of a 
substantial shift in the percentage of people 
who had kids in the public schools— a very 
rapid decline— and tlie shift in puWic at- 
titudes toward education; As we watched the 
Gallup polls, they indicated what percentage 
of the public would be willing to support tui- 
tion tax credits. While all that was going on, 
and at a time when the economy was stagnant, 
the nation had a series of other very important 
agendas: re-iridustrializatiohi the rebuilding 
of ihfrastructurei and the rebuilding of our 
miliary capabilities. 

Takjng aH those things together; it was a 
period when anybody in education should 
have been feeling that the end perhaps was 
near. Now we have a chance. I think it is just 
one chance. All of the education reform re- 
ports essentially represented a new awareness 
by the business and political communities. Just 



as a few years before they realized that we had 
to rebuild bur factories, bridges^ arid rbadSi or 
bur riiilitary^ nc^i they came upon that further 
aspect that had been neglected— the human 
infrastructure^ focusing oh education. That 
support and interest on tfie part of the busi- 
ness and political communities make up in 
many ways for the fact that we no longer have 
the same percentage of adults with children in 
pul^iic .schbbis. 

Bad sigris, however, are still all there. A tre- 
mendous amount of dissatisfaction resulting 
from the reports and the various reform 
rnoyements have created a temporary feeling 
that things are going to get better But if things 
do not change and get better, we cannot go 
back to things as they were before. 

We now have a society with people who are 
quite well educated. They are hot the people I 
grew up with in a wdrkihg-clasi neighborhood 
in New Yorlc Gity^ who autbmatically accepted 
teacher « and the authority of government and 
the authority of schools. People are going to 
look for other options and choices, and they 
are going to take them. 

We in public educadori are very much like 
the aiitQ arid steel iridus tries v^crt maybv itn^ 
twelve^ fourteen years agio. The Japanese did 
riot hide wliat they were about to do. 1 hey 
were ceding oven they were getting official 
visits, unofficial visits, and the United Auto 
Worker and steel-worker leaders were taking 
them through the plants. Then they kept 
shbwirig us what they were abbiit to do over 
there. At brie pbirit bur riianageriient*labor 
people got together arid said^ "Hey, we better 
do soiriethihg about tlierh^ they are coming 
after us, and they are doing a great job!" 

Then they figured out all the things that 
would have to be done to American industry 
in Older to make it competitive (which might 
mean there would be rio dividends for a npm- 
ber of years, ajl the rrioriey wbitld have tb be re- 
irivested, and when finished, the industry 
might employ three hundred thousand people 
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ihstead ci a milUoh-ahd-a-half). Each side 
sajd, "How do we sell this to our cbhstitdehtsi'" 
The answer was, they could nbt;_Then tfiey 
hoped it would go away, or that people would 
not buy these smaU cars with Jfunny names. 
Eventually, they had faith that they couid go to 
the Congress^ labor and management to- 
gether,^ and have some sort of jmpbrt re- 
strictions; St any rate, here we are,^ and the 
American auto and steel industries are facing 
their one last chance. That is, they are now 
putting all their money into one retooling that 
is supposed to produce great automobiles. If it 
works, we will have an automobile industry in 
this cbUmry. If it does riot, we will have rib 
automobile industry. 

i think we in public educatibh have a few 
years lead time: But if we look at aljjfie signs 
of dissatisfaction and unhappiness among ed- 
ucated, middle-class parents, we must make 
sdriie big changes— riot little bries— just as the 
auto iridustry did. So that is the context. 

My rioririal jbb as the leader of a uriiori is tb 
do the traditional type of ebllective bargain- 
ing. I did not jnst decide to dojhis one morn- 
ing because I got bored with what I was doing 
or because I decided to take chances with my 
membership and talk about things that might 
riot be easy to swallow. I thought that in grder 
to fulfill my furictibri as a person who is 
elected tb represent their interests, I had bet- 
ter give them some inkiihg of what was coming 
in the future unless major changes were made. 
That is what I have been trying to do. 

Using tnat as a background, let me say that a 
refprrii mdverilerit does do certairi things quite 
well— it is very gbod to say that we are riot 
goi^ng to waste time with "Mickey Mouse" 
courses, ^hat there is a curriculum, and that 
tfiejpublic is paying for something and is going 
to get it. But at the same time that it shakes 
things up, reform in the long run is also rather 
destructive. It is rather interesting that at the 
very time that Peters arid Waterriiari are mak- 
irig riiillioris bf dollars by essentially saying that 
ybu cannot manage ih irigs bu reaucratically by 
rules and regulatioxis from a central point, 
education is being reformed in the very way 
they warn against. So we are burdening the 
reform movement with a good deal of over- 
fegulatidri. 

A New Msmajgement Model 

Let me give an illustration. One of the sto- 
ries in the Excellence books by Peters and Wa- 



terman is about: a plant that isiabbut tb go but 
bf business. I think it was a Ford small-truck 
fadofy in either Tennessee or Kentucky^ The 
plant was at>out to close down; A new manage- 
ment "type" went around the plant and did the 
imusual thing of talking to ali the workers. 
One exarilpie will suffice: he went Up to a 
fellow working iri a pit whose job was to tighteri 
huts and bolts as the assembly line passed bver 
him. The trucks would come, and he would 
grab his tool, ^ke hold of the nut and bolt, 
pull the trigger, and tighten it. 

The manager asked him, **Do you ever 
miss?" The worker admitted that every once in 
a while he did riot tighteri the riUt arid bolt. 
"How bften dbes it happen?" "Every tive or six 
minutes." "Why ?'V "Well, it is very hard to 
stand here and &bld the tool up; Anybody 
standing here would get a crick in his neck. 
Before you know it, the truck is gone. I feel 
very bad about it. I know it is going to rattle, 
arid ! also know that if the gUys who tighteri 
the other bolts miss the same brie, the whole 
back is gbingf^) fly off Occasionally that will 
happen." "What can we do about it?" "I have 
two ideas. One, put a little button under my 
foot, arid whenever I feel the crick, I just press 
the buttori, arid stop the assembly lirie. As 
soon as my head goes up, I will tiighteri it. I 
won't jTiiss any if ybu do that. The other thing 
is if you can arrange it so that 1 could tighten it 
by looking down rather than up. It is easier to 
look down rather than up." 

That is what management did all through 
the plarit. They esseritially listened to the em- 
ployees arid restructured the plarit. It is brie of 
the best systems hbw. You will find several 
examples like that in Excellehce, There are as- 
sembly lines with thousands of people_ where 
management, in a radical action,^ gave each of 
a thousand workers the right to stop the entire 
asserilbly jirie. Now ihdl is gUtsy. Just imagine 
What the bureaucratic mirid wbUld say: "The 
damn thing will always be stbpped." You have 
a thousand people pressing these buttons. If 
they stop the whole lihe, there will be no prb- 
ducti'iity, right? The new system loses no pro- 
ductivity. In fact, just the sense of empower- 
merit, just the fact that a worker knows he or 
she cari stop it riiearis he or she does riot get a 
crick as often. 

Grievances are fewer; emplbyees are hap- 
pier Productivity is the same^ but the number 
of rejected products goes down to practically 
zero. Think of all th;j years when management 
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dealt with these workers by rewarding the 
gooc^guy with merit pay and punishing tht 
bad guy. The next guy is going to have a crick, 
too; it is just that thie good guy has cricks every 
seven minutes and the bad guy has them every 
three minutes. But everybody is going to have 
them. The new riotidh is to give a lot of power 
to the pebple right bh the fen lihe,^ to allow 
them to do some thinking and inspecting, and 
to give them incentives to report accurately to 
management. Management's job is essentially 
not to supervise people, but to get information 
and to re-do the system in accordance with the 
informatibn that comes up from the people on 
the line. That is very counter to the s'^ie of 
reform in education right how. 

Now there is something else that goes along 
with that. How do we get the teachers of to- 
morrow? Mow do we get the kinds of people 
that we are talking about— the people who aie 
innovative and who do not just spoonfeed the 
kids, the people who are less bureaucratic, the 
peaple who are bright, and so forth? 

To answer that question, I am going to put 
oh a slightly different hat. For two-and-a-half 
years I sat on an AFL-CIO committee called 
the Committee on the Futui u of Work. It really 
was not a committee on the future of work; it 
was a committee oh the future of the AFL- 
CIO. Why aren't workers jbimhg the AFL- 
GiO? Why did we lose two miSlion members 
over the last two-ahd-arhalF^ears? Part of the 
reason is export jobs, part is labor laws that are 
not very good for labor, part is the new Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. But, as we 
found in pur two years of study, part of it is 
also that there is a new American worker The 
whole notion of organizing people has been 
based oh the idea that workers did hot like 
their bosses or their jobs. Indeed, if I had 
asked my mother and father why they worked 
for a living, they would have shouted back at 
me, "bo ycu want to eat? Do you want a roof 
over your head?" There is only one reason 
they worked. It was dirty, hard work, and: they 
would hot have done it for one additional sec- 
ond_ if they had not been coihpelled to in 
order to obtain the basic necessities. Through- 
out most of our history, that is the deaj that 
workers made: we will do the dirty work; we 
want to do as little of it as possible; we want as 
much of a share of the benefits as we can 
oblaih, and that is it. 

Today, when the pollsters put micfbphohes 
in front of workers and ask them why they 



w6rk,^hat is hot the first thing that comes to 
their minds; (I am not saying they would be 
willing to work if they were not paid. They 
have settled that; they are going to feed their 
famiUes.) The first answer g'.ven is, "I like my 
job. They leave me alone. They let me do it my 
way. They let me exercise judg^ I get a lot 
of satisfaction. They let me do it my way, so 
that Ij ah use my abilities and skills. Because I 
do it my way, I do it better and get satisfaction 
and recognition." 

They then ask, "What about a union?" The 
reply is, "The union is a terrific thing for the 
guy down the blbck^^ with a dirty, dead-end job 
and a lousy boss. I don't want one because 
unions bring rules. Rules mean that I don't 
have the same flexibility that 1 now have. The 
union has a contract with rules; management 
is going to have rules, too, and the whole thing 
is going to be very, very different/' The pol- 
lster then asks, "What do you th'nk of the 
boss?" The answer: "Pretty nice guy Matter of 
fact, I think we are all in this together. If we 
make this business go, we are all going to do 
well. On the other hand, if we don't, we are all 
going to go down together." This is a totally 
different attitude. 

This is not true of all American workers, 
There are still some people with dead-end 
jbbs^, but about seventy percent of American 
vs^brkers have this hew attitude about v\ork. It 
is also a hew type of expectation; about how 
they are to be treated on the job. 

The Teacher of Tomorrow 

Th-^ finding has a very important bearing 
on how we get the teacher of ^Qinbrrbw. If 
seventy percent of the people out there- 
some of whom work in blue-collar jobs, orjobs 
that require less education than teaching re- 
quires—now have as an aspiration a job in 
which people have a tremendous amduht of 
decisibh-makihg power, discreiioh, and a cer- 
tain ambuntoiautbnbmy, then: continuing to 
ntaintainteachihgas a job v?ith heavy supervi- 
sion, many requirements for Inspections and 
reports, and lots of rules and regulations es- 
sentiaiiy v/ill drive out the seventy percent of 
the work force who are looking for a different 
type of job. We will almost be looking for a 
mmbrity of people, those whb want tb make 
the traditibhal trade-bff, who view this as a 
dirty, onerous thing, and whose attitude is "We 
will take the rules and the regulations, but do 
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not bother us. That is not our job; that is the 
principars and management's job." 

We may end up with an industry that has 
the last traditibrial set of labor-mariagement 
relations. In our society, as industry abariddhs 
those same relationships, something beyond 
collective bargaining is required, that is, a new 
type oF management understanding, and 
something more on the part of unions. Either 
unions are going to become less and less sig- 
nificant to their members, arid their riieriibers 
less arid less loyal as they perceive unions as 
failing to address their job- related heeds and 
aspirations, or unions^ wiH have to go beyond 
traditional collective bargaining into some of 
these other issues. That is not just for teachers. 
All of the AFL-CIO unions are now having 
discussions regarding the evdlutidri of less ad- 
versarial relationships: cari uriioris show inter- 
est iri the quality of the product? Gan we 
Iddsen up oh rules and regulations affecting 
the employee's wfiom we represent, who we 
never knew existed before? We tliought that all 
they wanted was a buck, but thc^y really want 
more from U't^ir wori; Are there nays of ac- 
commodating a collev dve-bargaining relation- 
ship io this? 

THe High &oni of Reform 

One more aspect of this that I have seen no 
one address is that we cannot accompjish the 
basic things that almost everybody is talking 
about xvilhout a radical restructuririg of how 
the schools operate. Let me just talk about 
three Miriple things. One has to do with a 
modest increase in salaries, if wewere to take 
teacher salaries on a national basis, last year's 
average was $22,000. Suppose that figure were 
increased fifty percent to 133,000. With peri- 
sion and tax costs^ that is a $30 billidri cost just 
in itself. A $33,000 average salary Hoes a 
irilmediately say to all college graduates, "This 
is living." So \^e have hot done very much. But 
it costs a lot of money. 

Next, we listen to Ted Sizer and the few 
others who said, "If you really want to get kids 
to be able to think, then they have to be able to 
put their thoughts dbwri bri paper, they have 
to be able to brgariize them and write them 
down, and you have to have the time to read 
their papers; J t takes thre^ four rhinut^ to 
rea^ each paper; then you need three or four 
minutes with eacii kid, to ask him a few ques- 
tions, coach him, and get him to re-dp it, be- 
cause basically that the only way they are 



gbirig to do it.*' I agree Vvith that. We have td 
do sdriiethirig td change this business that sec- 
dridary schddl teachers see 150-180 kids^ a 
day; Even jf we made a modest move in that 
direction, reducing the pupil-teacher ratio by 
twenty percent, it would not do much, consid- 
ering the ume it takes to mark the papers arid 
see the kids. But it does soriiething. It is a 
significant move. 

_ Then we do dne more thing, and we are 
finished with our reforniproposal. The first is 
salary, the second is pupil-teacher ratio, and 
the third is giving each teacher a perioH a day 
for some sort of peer invdlvement, profes- 
sional development, ail things that Susan 
Rbserihphz, Judy Lariier arid others talked 
about. Just thdse three items, which do hot 
make for an ideal school or ideal life, will cost 
$100 billion. Are we going to get $ 100 billion? 
That sum represents about $50,000 per 
teacher It is a lot of money. We are not getting 
it. What are we going to do? 

I know what is gbirig to happen. I can go dut 
^'^ere arid tell riiy meriibers, "Let's fight for 
}i;!gher salaries, better student-teacher ratios, 
and time for prdfessidhal development." If I 
live for another forty years, I will be at another 
teacfier convention, and we will be right where 
we are today, basicaily. We will improve by 
three or four percent brie year; another year 
will be a bad ecbribmic year; we will gd down 
brie or twd. We will gd up arid down. The 
current period is a good one; we are going to 
go up, but we will hot make any basic changes 
unless we are able to restructure schools radi- 
cally. We cannot do these three things unless 
we can find $100 billibn. We are ribt gbirig to 
do it state by state. The federal gdverririierit is 
ribt gbirig to give it to us, U 5ess Ave can find a 
way by and large of doing it within the monies 
that how exist, it is hot going to happen. If we 
\^^it_fi)r the public to give us $50 or $100 
billion, it will not happen. All of this is going to 
be talk. 

Either I go but arid tell riiy riieriibers lies, 
sbrilethirig I rib longer believe in, or just a 
ritual, or I stand in fi*dht of them and say, "I 
cahhdtlie to you; there are not going to be any 
real changes in the next thirty years. Be happy 
with what you have. Think of the poor starv- 
ing chiMren in Ethiopia. You are eating arid 
healthy." I canribt do that either. Besides, 
things will riot stand still. The public does not 
like what we are doing that much either. So we 
have got to move. 
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Some Strutrtural Questibiis 

This leads me lo a question of structure. 
What we ha/e been dbiilg for the most part iii 
reform in education is Id talk abbiit How to get 
better teachers. I think there would be a lot of 
agreement here if we spent some time oh it: 
You notice that in the auto factory, if they had 
kept working for years on getting better auto 
workers, but kept the same tools, positions, 
and assembiy iine, they wduld not have ended 
Up with any improvement. That is because ba- 
sically the difference between getting a better 
auto worker and a poor one had to do with 
how oftea they got the cricks in their necks. If 
you take a look at the increase in human lon- 
gevity and ask yourself how much of it is due 
to better training by doctors as against having 
Uncontaminated food and water^ a knowledge 
^ nutrition arid exercise^ and all ^ of pre- 
ventive and public health rrieasu, 1 think 
you will findlhat as rntich as eighty percent of 
tliejmprovement in longevity is not due to 
improvement in the individual quality of doc- 
tors. I am certainly not talking against think- 
ing about how to get quality teachers. But I 
think structure is very important. If vve have 
time later, we can talk about other aspects of 
structure. 

If we_ are going to accomplish something 
along^ the lines of those three items that I 
talked about, and a different model, I would 
like to throw out some ideas, including some- 
thing similar to what Frank Newman, 
(Presiderit, Educa^^^ri Commissibn of the 
States] suggested jmi a fewminutes ago 

If we view careers and jobs in our society as 
kind of an archeological set of layers where 
people on the top have the greatest prestige 
and money, then very rarely in the arch- 
eological history of careers does ariy grdlip 
take a large jump up or dbwri. It is especiailly 
true in teaching where we have as many peo- 
ple as we do. Gonsider twomillioh teachers. 
First, there is the money problem. Second, 
there is the demographic problem. That is, 
with fewer kids graduating from high school 
and going into cq liege, even if we were to 
double teachers- salaries, what makes us think 
the IBMs of this world are going to sit back 
and let us take the pedpJe they heed? This is a 
moving target. IF we improve salaries and con- 
ditions, then those people who are needed by 
other industries are going to react and move 
up. All right, maybe we can have some mar- 



ginal improvements^ but there is not going to 
be any spectacular movement, because we do 
not have a huge number of unemployed, bril- 
liant pedpie out th^re. They are not there. 

A Proposal for a Career or Master Teacher 
Plan 

So we are_ talking about getting two million 
brilliant people and keeping them. We : 
about those three conditions. We are kidding 
dUfseives. What about dding it differently? 
What about drgariizirig schools so that tweiUy- 
five percent of the people who work iri schodis 
as professionals will be career teachers, master 
teachers, any sort of name you want? But they 
are people who will earn not Pfty percent 
more, bat twice what teachers eanr currently. 
We are not now talking al>oii: the same self- 
cpritained classrddril; we arc rVoi c ^cirig about 
these people playing a dftr^ rein role iri the 
school. They are the pronKuitiv C^^ work 
Eorcc. In addition to doing a great deal of the 
coaching that Sizer talks about, ihey_have peer 
relationships — they do some experimentation. 
They have a role in the local college or univer- 
sity; they also have a rdle iri the selection df tlit 
teachers, arid their trairiirig arid so forth. They 
do a lot of things that school raanagement now 
does, as well as some of the things that teach- 
ers do: 

In conclusion, part one is that the full teach- 
ers in the school will be twen'.y-five percent of 
the total. Instead of two mil!if>n, we have five 
huridred thdUsand. I aril riot A^^dded to that 
particijlar percentage, but it carihot be huge, a 
majority, or seventy-five pereeht.^ 

Second, take the notion thst Frank Newniah 
gave us in terms of ROTC, take what Gordon 
Ambach is doing in New York in terms of 
investing maybe |4(}db a year in a schdlarship 
fdf a kid who is gdirig to bbcorile a teacher. (Or 
better still, why wait four years? A kid who 
pv' -Tiises iniiigh school that he or she is going 
to become a teacher may hot keep the prom- 
ise. IF you Force him or her to teach, what kind 
of teacher arc vse gofng to have? Aren't you 
better off getting a kid who is now ready to 
teach, df about ready to graduate? If we pay 
for a masters or one year of trairiirig, we cari 
get that persbh: almost immediately- We can 
get a pretty high payoff from our programs.) 

But essentially a small proportion oF the 
work force, perhaps twenty-five percent, will 
be permanent and fully professional, and sev- 
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enty-f ive perreh be a less prbressidnal arid 
trarisiem work Force. (I do riot like these 
terms, but if this goes into practice we wih find 
words that everybody likes.) They nay be 
there for five years, maybe under some sort of 
ROTC ideology. At any rate^ the nodori is that 
the IBMs of the future will say that anybody 
who has spent five year^ in teaching has dbae 
a noble thing, because if they take all the scien- 
tists and matheriiaticians, where does the next 
generation come from? It is self-interest on 
their part that teaching for several years wiil be 
viewed like serving in the armed forces and 
receiving an honorabie discharge, fighdng for 
your country^ or Peace Corps service. It is a 
noble thing to do. 

The savings on the use of such people is 
very great. Even if the salary is better thari 
rriost places have now, there are no pension 
costs. There are all sorts of other long-term 
costs that are not there. This idea came from 
an effort to improve law arid order in our 
society by gettirig ari adequate riiiniber of po- 
licemen. Foliceriieri^ after five years, get mar- 
ried, have a few Wds^ do riot want to take ariy 
risks^ and get burned out. They arrested a few^ 
people and found that the courts threw the 
cases out, so why should they stick their necks 
out? High school graduates are not very good 
as poiicemeri these days. With cdristitutidrial 
issues and the like, a college education is really 
needed. There are reforhis like this about to 
happen in a riuriiber of other professidris. 

The third aspect entails a riiuch greater use 
of technolog)^, especially video discs and video- 
tapes. The underutiiization of these ca- 
pabilities, by the way, is shocking. Oriiy a few 
years ago there were riot many other ways of 
represeritirig infdrrilatibri except to have peo- 
ple do what I am doing now, ari^d what riiost 
teachers do, according to Boyer, Goodlad, and 
Sizer. But wlien it comes to iniparting infor- 
mation, i think it would be very difficult to 
show that we are doing the rational thing right 
now. For most topics, such as how Eskimos live 
in Aiaska, the discussibris at the cdrisntutiorial 
cdriventidri, arid a whole bunch of other 
things, thevft ridw exLst effective presentations 
in simple forriiats. The teacher ought to be 
doing what Sjzer talks about— that is, chal- 
jerige, provoke, and stimulate and not simply 
impart information. Use of these technoiogies 
as a third eiement in a structure of a school 
wouid aiso free up some driie. 



Selection of Career T\sachers 



We eari select fi-orri this trarisierit work force 
the^best arid the brightest to Beconie perma- 
nent professionals because of the salaries, 
power, and prestige that are being offered. 
How are these peopie picked? Abdul two 
weeks agd, I prdpdsed a process which the 
ritwspapers picked up as riierit pay» arid ariy- 
body who wants to mak^ trouble Tor me 
should call it that. It is intended to reward 
people who are superior and to provide recog- 
nition, so if peopie have td caii it that, it is ali 
right, but it is ridt the Usual thirig. It wdUld be 
a process df ideritffying people w are riow 
practicing, will practice in the future, have a 
set of skills and abilities that are unusual, and 
are the best and the brightest. It would jnvolve 
setting up a series of certification boards, very 
much like the boards that certify specialists in 
medicine or boards that certify actuaries dr 
peppie in other fieids. 

Pedple wdurd apply td the field of teaching 
arid would gcMhrbugh a series of steps to be- 
come natibrialiy board-certified. I do not en- 
vison this as jrierely taking some more courses 
or coming in and taking a pencil and paper 
test. Yes, the person should be damn good in 
his or her subject, i do not mind havitig part 
df it as a pericil and-paper v.est^ and I do not 
riiirid saying that a person utight have Had to 
achieve at a certain level sr« tenns of courses. 
But if I had to create an ai <»'og}, I would say it 
is a lot less like getting a Ph.i); and a lot more 
like becoming an Eagle Scour in the Boy 
Scouts. That is, to become an Eagk^ Scout , a 
boy starts before he is a Terideffodt^ yiia h.* 
has td accdriiplish a Idt of things. He has td tie 
knots, riieriidrize thirigs,:pass civics, and know 
about his igbvernriierit. fie has to start fires, 
plari thiri^s wi^' a_grqup of other scouts, arid 
do certain group things and certain individual 
things. He has ' now how to swim and how 
to iifesave. He has to go to a lot of pedpie to do 
these thirigs. He cari dd srme drigirial thirigs: 
rilake his dwri rilaps, riiake soriie df his dwri 
recipes. By the time a boy goes through that 
process fie has done pericil-arid-paper things; 
he has dorie some things with other j^eople so 
he gets some notion of his relationship to 
other kids and to adults within that setdng. 

The process of becdming a board-certified 
teacher would ridt be just a pericil-and-paper 
prdcess or a riiatter of taking courses, but 
would also be something the teacher has done 
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with Students. It might have something to do 
with observation; it might be something in 
terms of what the teacher is doing with the 
school community and other teachers. It 
might be a portfolio that is the creatidri of 
certain models that get : kids to understand 
things right away. It could be conducting some 
research at the classroom or the school level in 
terms of trying several different ways and 
showing that some things ought to be thrown 
out. 

At any fate, the system of board certificatbh 
would not be done by the Afriericari Federa- 
tibri of Teachers or tlie National Education 
Association, It would involve the appropriate 
subject matter groups, like the American 
Mathematics Association, the Math Teachers 
Association, the appropriate English groups, 
etc. They are groups that exist now, and if they 
were brought together with groUps already 
doirig certification in other prbfessibris— 
which is what we hope to do this fall— they 
could get some ideas as to how to g;et started, 
tocal teachers' unions could then bargain for 
extra money for these people. There is no 
competition if we are equals and you ask me 
for help. I do not have to say, "If I give 
help, niaybe I will riot be the riierit-pay 
teacher." If I move from brie state to another, I 
aril still a board-certified teacher, altKbugh the 
local contract may have different differentials 
in difTerent places for board-certified people. 
What I am saying is that twenty-five percent of 
the professionals who end up running the in- 
stitution are all going to be board-certified 
teachers. : 

Gbbd schbbl districts, by the way, would ad- 
vertise that they had seventy- five percent 
boardrcertif!ed_ teachers and twenty-five per- 
cent on their way to becoming board -certified. 
Poor school /iistricts would say they did not 
care, and those in between would advertise 
different prbpbrtibris arid riuriibers, 

A More Professional Model for Teaching 

I wouJd like tb meritibn sbriiejof the things I 
have been discussing with teachers, our own 
riieiribers especially, as^to how to bring teach- 
ing from where it is now, which is sort of a 
craft union— a narrowly organized, rule-bri- 
enf'^d, traditional factory model— to a rtibre 
professioriai model. I wc .;d like to touch on a 
few ,^>oints. First, there is rib profession where 
there is no entry examination. There just isn't 



any, ho matter how much we are gbirig to 
argUe the merits bf the exairiiriatibn. I arri riot 
gbirig tb say that an exariii nation gives all the 
answers to professibrialisrii, but the fact is we 
live in a society where lawyers go to law schools 
that by and large have better reputations than 
the schools that future teachers attend. There 
is a bar exam, which is basically a riationaj 
examination. There are medical exariis, arid 
exariis for actuaries, rial estate agents, arid 
alriibst everybne else. The examination does 
riot tell us who is gbirig to be a good teacher; it 
does tell us who is illiterate; Unfortunately that 
is a very important piece of information for 
those of us in education. We are not at a point 
where we can ignore that. 

Just think of Florida, where they set up 
teachers examiriatibns, and sbmethihg like 
thirty-five percent: bf prospective elementary 
schbol teachers failed a sixth-grade arithmetic 
test^ Take a look at the current Arkansas 
exam, where the passing grade was seventy 
percent, and ask if you would want the people 
who scored between seventy arid severity- five 
to be teaching. 

I thirik we have a very seribus credibility 
probleriiv After pebple pass the examination, 
we still must have other methods of finding 
out if they are the jDeople we want. The exam I 
propose is not cheap, not the twenty-dollar, 
multiple choice kind that you can take in a few 
minutes. I think if we are gbirig to erid Up with 
kids who can thirik arid write, we ought to 
require prospective teachers to be able to or- 
ganize their thoughts, to be able to persuade, 
to be able to reason^ arid to be able to do these 
in both their subject mafter and the profes- 
sional base of knowledge. 

Peer Interaction 

Second, there is no profession unless we be- 
gin really to increase the arildUrit bf peer iriter- 
action. Susari Rbsenhbltz [Assbc' Ue Prbfessbr, 
Uriiversity bf lUirioisK both in her presenta- 
tibri yesterday arid in her writings, gives us a 
very dismal, but accurate, picture of the life of 
teachers. By the way, it is not going to be 
easy— we do not have two million teachers out 
there who are eager to have peer relationships. 
On the contrary, I will tell you a very sad story 
that happened in New York City. I rnet with 
twb charicejlbrs. We agreed on some of these 
ideas arid decided tb try them. picked sev- 
eral high schools where the principal and the 
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Union leade: in the school were both good 
gUys .arid willing to change. We found seven- 
teen High schools in New YorJt Gity but of 139 
where we agreed that was true: We brought 
together tiie principals and building represen- 
tatives in the 'jnion. We said to thein, "How 
many of you really like what is going on in 
your schodis right now?" Very few hands went 
tip. "How nUny of you have a lot of ideas for 
change?'' All the hands wentzufi. "How many 
of you think the B^oard of Education is too 
bureaucratic and there are too many rules 
standing in the way?" All the hands went up. 
"How many of you sometimes think the union 
rules get in the way?" All hands went up. 

W^e told these people, "If you want to do 
this, you can. ¥ou Have a whole year^^gb back to 
your faculty. Have discussibhs about how ybu 
would like to change the school: Forget about 
the union contract, forget about the Board of 
Education's by-laws. You can have all the help 
you want. We are going to bring in Ted Sizer, 
Ernie Bdyer, and John GcK>dlad to talk to you. 
YdU can have all the free books and literature 
you want. We db hot want lb see each school 
do the same thing. Each school is on its own: 
We are going to bring you all together once in 
a while." 

We started this process at Arden House, a 
very beautiful setting. We went through meet- 
ing one, meeting twd, meeting three, arid 
meetirig four. Guess what they said at riieetirig 
four? All the teachers Iboked at me and said, 
"Gbihe ori^ Al, cut it ouL What do you really 
want us to do?" The principals were saying the 
same thing to the superintendent. They could 
not believe that anyone is going to allow them 
to sit and plan td make changes. Alsd, part df 
the prdblem is that they did ribt kridw What to 
charige. What happeried after four br five ses- 
sibns was, the union people in the schbbl had 
the same old grievances, saying "W*hy did you 
rule against us on that?" The principals re- 
plied, "We had to get rid of those incompetent 
teachers." That is what happened. It was very 
tough td encourage cdnst j uctive change. 

What is happeriirig iri Tbledd, Ohio, where 
butstaridirig teachers have the respbrisibility bf 
selecting and training new staff, arid indeed 
deciding who gets tenure, is encouraging. The 
integrity of this system was shown when one 
teacher, whose wife was on the executive board 
of the union, did not get tenure. Awarding of 
tenure had nothing to do with power relation- 



ships. These pebple were out to see that the 
systerii worked. 

fibard-certified teachers could perform that 
role; they would have very important func- 
tions, including the evaluatiori df materials 
and selecHoi* of textbooks, video discs, arid 
videotapes. Some of them would alsb be iri- 
vdlyed iri_ the interriship prbgrarii bf riew 
teachers, I hesc board-certified teachers, who 
are training teache? selecting textbook.*, and 
organizing curriculum, should also have status 
in the local college or university, and they 
ought to be doing in preservice wliat they are 
doing on the Job. That is, there ought td be a 
relationship between the teacher, the univer- 
sity, arid the school that is similar to the rela- 
tibriships bf a dbctbr whb wbrks iri a hospital, 
is a prbfissor of medicine, and also has a pri- 
vate practice, or the lawyer in similar positions. 
There ought not to be the almost total separa- 
tion that there is today. There is a career lad- 
der; a differentiatidn of staff; arid a relatidri- 
ship betweeri the board-certified elementary 
arid secdridary schobl teacher, teacher train- 
ing, and the university. 

Tenure, Ihcoihpetehce, and Teacher Quality 

Third are some issues that conle up very 
frequeridy: tenure, iricompeterice, ajid teacher 
quality. I have sbriie prbpbsals for these areas, 
I do ribt warit tb wait Ibr a lot of legislation: As 
a matter bf fact, J do_not think many of these 
things should be done through legislation. I 
propose to our members that they try a new 
system to remove someone who is incompe- 
tent. I think the current adversarial systeni is a 
perfectiy gddd drie fdr getting rid bf someone 
who hits kids every once iri a while, or gbes 
fishirig every Friday and Mbhday. These 
things irivolve very clear evidence and the 
same sort of witnesses that you need in a 
murder trial or an armed lof 'bery. Did you see 
him go fishing? Was he absent every sd and so? 
Who saw him hit a kid? The differerit parties 
have their own witnesses and lawyers. We have 
decided in our country that is a fair way to do 
it. 

What I think is idiotic is to bring the ques- 
tion of teacher competence to a bunch of law- 
yers to argue about. That is ridiculous. All it 
proves is who has the best lawyer. A laWyer 
might prove somethirig about the riature of 
the system, that is, who ultimately makes P 
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decision: You see, hitting a kid is something 
that happened last week, bhee a guy is 
biamed, he is ^oing to stop. You have to have 
the evidence. Biit if someone was iricQmpeteht 
last week, he or she is probably going to be 
ihcdmpeteht ihis week and next week, because 
it is an ojigoing thing: The question of 
whether a principal is right or wrong when he 
says Teacher X is incompetent and ought to be 
removed shouid be evaluated by a group of 
professionals. 

I have urged bur locals lo set up committees 
like the one in Toledo. When Teacher X is 
accused of being incompetent, we will select 
three outstanding jurors, that is, people who 
do not know the teachers or the principals, but 
three outstanding (and in the future, board- 
certified) teachers. We will say to the teacher 
and the principal, "We have three outstanding 
people who want to go in and see who is right 
and who is wrorig." 

Suppose the princjpaJ says, "I am glad 
somebody is going to come in. I am sure any 
reasonable person who looks at this teacher 
will agree with me." Suppose the teacher says, 
"Me, too. He is crazy. I am a terrific teacher." 
Now if they both agree to abide by the action, 
fine. However, what if the pjciricipal says, "No, 
I do hot want anybody IdoJcing at this teacher 
Let's take it to court." In that case, the panel 
appears before the tenure committee and says, 
^T'^e teacher vras perfectly willing to be looked 
at, but the principal would not let the team in." 
Now that is not proof that the principal is 
guilty; it is just like taking the Fifth Amend- 
ment. It indicates that he may have soniethirig 
to hide. Suppose it is the other way iround. 
The principal approves bringing the people 
in, but the teacher says no. The panel would 
say that the teacher was unwilling to have any- 
body look. That would say something about 
the teacher. Suppose they both say rib, theri 
ydii are back in the bid system. 

The public will never give teaehe^^^ 
group, the kind of professional power we are 
talking aboutiii terms of educational decisions 
unless teachers are viewed as a group that 
cares about the problems of the profession, 
including the issue of ihcbmpeterice. I am ribt 
asserting that teachers do all these things be- 
caMse that will enhance their pbwen I am as- 
s^^rtirig something quite different. First, we are 
hot going to attract good people unless the job 
gives them a sense that what they have to offer 



makes a differerice. Secbrid, what they have to 
bffer has to be baised bri knowledge. I am 
talking about giving power to teachers because 
they are teachers. At the present most teachers 
could not use this power, because most teach- 
ers do not really know what a good textbook is. 
Would they know how to train a new teacher, 
or would they even want to? Do they really 
know how to evaluate some bf these audib- 
visual materials? These^bilities v^buld be iden- 
tified in the process of national certification: 
Tiie kinds of thing;s that the national math, 
English and history teachers have to sit down 
and ask is, "How do we test whether a person 
knows what the decent mateiials are? How do 
we know that a person really has the knowl- 
edge base?" At present neither the teachers 
ribr the adriiiriistratbrs have ii. We have riot 
beeri oriented toward that. 

0ne_exariiple of that is in the field of read- 
ing: Those of you who have not read A Nation 
of Readers should do so. While it looks Hke a 
very simple report, it is very sophisticated. We 
have spnle pretty siibstaritial kribwledge iri a 
few fields, the reading field especially,:and it is 
riot beirig used or taught anywhere. Jt is bad 
eriough when you do not know: then you 
ought to J3e researching and looking. But we 
know a tremendous amouni about why kids 
do not lee.rn to read — and it is iiot phonics, it 
is not woT'd recognition, it is sortlethirig totally 
different. The power of these teacher groups 
would be like that bf the coriiriiiuee or the bar 
assbciati^n, but within a school. This is ob- 
viously consistent with Frank Newman's 
model. 

In conclusion, there is a new type of em- 
ployee emerging v^ho is not going to work jn 
traditiohai factories. There are not going to be 
eribUgh talented people to staff our schools. 
Everi if we riiake $100 billion worth of 
changes, we are riot going to get $100 billiori. 
None of these reforms that are being legislated 
now are going to be delivered without substan- 
tial changes. The changes are not going to be 
made because we are thinking of the model we 
have right now— we arie just thinking of get- 
tirig dollars that we cariribt possibly get. 

The model I have just talked about is riot 
the only possible brie, butif we do not think in 
terriis of soriie radical alternatives, there is no 
way to accomplish the things that everybody is 
discussing. And if we do not accomplish these 
reforms, we are in -Ot a hell of a time pbliti- 
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cally. RemeiTiber, we were in lousy shape be- 
fore reform. A lot of pedple expect changes. 
They believe refdriris are going to happen. 
Four or five years from now, if people take a 
look, and education walks and tailks the same 
way it did ten years ago; we are going to be in 
serious trouble. People are going to look for 
alternatives. The auto industry went through 
this; so will public education. 

FRANKLIN WALTER (Superintendent of 
Public Inslriictiori, Ohio): Lthink yojur points 
are exceedingly well made in terms of the tasks 
tefore us. 1 would like you to address the con- 
cern about the seventy-five percent who are in 
the profession, who know th^t >nly twenty-five 
percent will become career teachers. What 
kind of incentive wpuld there be for them, arid 
what kind of reaction do you get from your 
membershijp when you state the fact that they 
are not going to^et a fifty percent across-the- 
boa ' i increase in salary? We are not going to 
reduce classloads, nor will we have the peer 
interaction you describe. 

MR. SHANKER: Iri terriis of the severity-five 
percent, this is no radical change. We have it 
right now. We have a permarierit work force 
and a transient work Force. We have had it in 
teaching for years^ If I were the President of 
the American Federation of Ex-Teachers, I 
would be the head of a much larger organiza- 
rion. Everybody out there is an ex-teacher. I 
meet them every day walking albrig the street. 
We have people who stay and people wjio gO- 
The only question is that^ at present, with the 
exception of a certain number of very dedi- 
cated; talented people who stay no matter 
what, many qualified people leave. The tran- 
sient work force are the qualified pedple who 
leave. They have a Idt of dppdrtUriities. A Idt 
of pedple whd are hot so gddd arid have rid 
dther opportunities are tJie dries who stay. 
: I would like to turn that around, i would 
like to keep the best and the brightest; I also 
think that we can get a lot of terrific, very 
bright people, people who want to work with 
kids for five years, and who will be recognized 
later dri by iridustry arid by the cduritfy as 
public servarits. I want td riiake it hard to get 
iritd, like ROTC. L want to give them sdrrie 
rewards. I think we will get a much better 
group of people. We will get a lot of people 
who will say, "I want to do this. I don't want to 
do this for my whole life. I don't want to be 



locked iri with a biirich df kids for riiy whole 
life, I have dther aspiratidns. Siire I am willing 
to do this now. It is going to do some things for 
me professibrially. It will get irie sorrie recogni- 
tion;" 

Currently, we have a permanent group and 
a transient group. We must ask ourselves, 
"Who is staying arid who is gdirig?" How dd niy 
pedple take it? I arh gdirig td have td get 
ardurid ah awful lot, because the NEA is put- 
ting out stuff saying Shahker wants to reduce 
the work force by X percent. He wants to have 
temporary people and merit pay. We had a 
professional conference about ten days ago; 
about l,5d() teachers from across the country 
riiet iri Washirigtdri, D.C. I made these sariie 
remarks there arid distributed sdme of therii. 
Wheri I started doing this about twd years agd, 
even bur executive council people said, 
"Watch it; we are going to get into an awful lot 
of trouble. If you even talk about these things, 
management will take advantage of you. If 
you open your mouth, some superintendent 
in aridther state will say, *A1 Shanker says sd- 
arid-so. He says it right at the bargainirig 
table,' arid pjedple will just go off the wall." 

At this cbrifererice we had 1,5D0 people who 
were happy, high, and cheering: Yon know 
why? Because for the first time in their lives 
they did not have to keep their mouths shut. 
They were able to talk about anything that 
came into their heads. They did not have a 
feeling that it was ariti-unidn, disloyal, dr anti- 
teacher to say a Ibt of things piebple have been 
thihkihg about. People do hot go into teaching 
to get rich. We know that, but they also do not 
go into teaching because they were born with a 
union label somewhere on their bodies. They 
have a lot of professidrial interests. 

The arithmetic speaks fbr itself I will starid 
before ariy grdiip df teachers and sHbw how 
three: modest, siriiple proposals that they will 
feel do hot go far enough; cost $109 billion. 
And J want to know v. ?iere you are going to get 
the money, and what are the chances. So either 
give up on what you are doing, or get out of 
the prdfessidri, arid jet sdme pedple who are 
willing to live with this cbriie in, df come tip 
with aridther idea. Do the simple math dri it, 
We canhbt db it ^cbribmically withbut doing 
something very different, but there is no way 
of advancing the simplest things that we 
want — ^a little more money, a little more time, a 
little bit more individual work with your stu- 
dents. We cannot do those things in the current 
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Structure. It is economicaliy and demographicaUy 
impossible: Other industries and other fields are not 
going to give up two milUon people of this calibre. 
They do not exist. You will not get them. Ybli 
coitie up with a little more mbriey; they are 
going to take it. K you do hot have an answer to 
that, you are not a union leader. Where are jou 
taking >'owr people? You are just giving them a 
lot of ernpty slogans. You are Fooling them. 

BILL HONIG (Superintehdeht of Public iri- 
structiQji, 6alifbrriia): Three questions: first, 
the manajgement literature does not quite say, 
"decentralization," pure and simple. It says 
something a litde more subtle— that you can 
only decentralize if you are working oh a cdriv 
mdn, general goal of vision. If we are going to 
decentralize (which I absolutely agree we must 
do if we are going to make it), we also have to 
put some time and effort into developing a 
general sense of where this step will take us. I 
do not think we should adopt the university 
model, which is individual professors or en- 
trepreneurs on their own. They come together 
every once in a while, but they basically make 
their own decisions. Jibw should we de- 
centralize? That is the first question. 
^ The second question is a technical one; Vou 
mentioned board-certified math, science, and 
history. That is fine for high school. What do 
you do in eljementary school? Elementary edu- 
cation is a little more complicated, arid I am 
riot sure I would trust the math people alone 
to deterriiirie what we tea:h in matii and how 
we certify it. That reporr. you talked about 
from the University of lUinois was actually an 
institute which was in place for two, three, or 
four years. They put a lot of tirne and effort 
into assessing what makes a good reading pro- 
gram. They did the research; it was riot just 
the International Readirig Association that did 
it. It was a rriuch more organized and compli- 
cated endeavor than that. 

The third question has to do with some- 
thing that you have touched on and needs a lot 
more specificity. That is the whole cdricept 
that there are shdiVterrn uriibn gains frbrii 
controversy. Mbs? bt the local union leadeis^ 
site leaders^ arid: district leaders understand 
that principle and frustrate this type of collab- 
oration. It is not enough just to change the 
signals; your example shows that we are going 
to have to train some people in how to organ- 
ize for team-building. It must cpnie from the 
unions as riiiich as from a good iristructibrial 



leader in management. If We brbiighi those 
two people together arid trairied therii, then 
we could break dowri this wall of isolation. Just 
as we train unibri brgariizers, we riiust train 
faculty-buiJdirig orjanizers. Then we mighi 
have a chance of this happening. It is very 
tough to do, and changes a whole way o; look- 
ing at things. I think we need the technical 
help. 

MR. SHANKER: I agree with your first re- 
mark. You can only decentralize if you have 
what is called a corporate culture or serise of 
niission. Otherwise it will all fall apart. I am 
fascinated by the fact that nb state or group of 
educators is erigaged ariy where in what I 
would call pre-emptjve reform, except maybe 
New York State, with its Regents Action Plan. 
Look at what reform has meant in many of 
these states: it is really the legislature and gdv- 
ernor telling the educators that we have riot 
done bur jbbi arid that orijy by passing a 150- 
page bbbk bf riiles will we shape up. I would 
imagine that after they did it in Galijorhia, 
Texas^ and a few other j>laces, folks in Mas- 
sachusetts would say, "We are going to engage 
in pre-emptive reform. We are going to do 
things ourselves so that when the legislature 
comes alo ng we can say^ * You do not have to do 
it for Us, We saw what happened there.'" As I 
gb acrbss the country to those states where 
they db not yet have reform arid ask school 
people at every level what they are doing, they 
say^ **We are waiting to be reformed. We are 
vraiting for them to do it to us," which is a very 
sad comment. 

Second, it is difficult at the eleriieritary level 
but I am sure that it cari be done. I agree with 
ybur statemerit that it should riot be the sub- 
ject riiatter people alone. The people who are 
woj;^kihg on the Holmes Group, in addition to 
coming up with a proposal for teacher educa- 
tion, also have a lot of smarts as to the content 
of the knowledge base. For instance, we know 
this stuff bri cultural literacy. There are these 
things which you will riot necessarily find with 
the Eriglishiteachers,^ but ybu will find some- 
where else. So one of the things that has to be 
done iri the shaping up of these boards is to 
pull the knowledge base together. Someumes 
it is in an education department, sometimes 
with a particular team of people, like the Uni- 
versity of Illinois with readirig. Mon of those 
centers arie rieeded. 

Ori the tearii-buildirig issue, there are thirigs 
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you can ft is very hard. It is hard for either 
s:de to do: 1 iiere are pressures on manage- 
ment to shov I he publir that it is tough. Look 
at all ihe rMcers that .nagement gets if it 
anr; ; nces is going after incompetence. 
S • f.' yf tu'^ iiastiest iticr/cs are the ones that 
: hi: ^..cu '.St cheers. They are also the ones 
tiiii: ^.n .he teachers to be ieast cooperataive; 
The saii J > ) ije on the union side. There are 
certain unusu ii rhings that can be done over a 
period ut Lime that will help to build teams. 
One prohl r i in being a union-buiiding repre- 
sentative is lint he or she not drily takes griev- 
an*^ es, but gets called at riigHt v^ith questions 
abbnl pensions, social security, and so bh. If 
there are a cbup.r of people in the school who 
are falling apart, ^he building representative 
becomes their guidance counselor. It is a very 
onerous job. Some dedicated people wiil take 
it for a year or two or three, but there are aisd a 
great many schools where rid drie warits that 
job, except some person who has a lot of hos- 
tility to work but, and he will volunteer. 

We ^t a lot of that. It is unfortunate but 
true. 0n the other hand, when I sit down and 
say I want to negotiate to give the building 
representative one period a day when he does 
not teach, management says, "What? Give the 
guy whd is takirig grievarices everi more time 
to take grievances. That is going Lb kill us." 
Actually, if we could make that a desirable job 
sb that very represehtative and outstanding 
peopje_wouJd vie for it, we would end up with 
different people on the other side. 

In Toledo (you only read about one part of 
the Toledo plan, that is the iriterriship pro- 
gram), there is ari iriterveritidri program. If an 
experiericed teacher begins cb fall apart, that 
same group of butstahdihg teachers will try tb 
heljD that individual J f the teacher^cahhot be 
helped, then the group will recommend re- 
moval of that teacher But this is something 
that helped to pull Toledo together, which had 
been beset with adversariai reiatidriships arid 
strikes every year— the cdrnmiiriity vdtirig 
ddwri the rildriey and the schools clbsihg X 
number bt months— a classic c:i^^f that was 
turned around, very fa^t. One tlnng they did 
was to put the union builRmg representative in 
charge of the school whenever the principal 
leaves. For this, the Board of Education gives 
the building rep an extra $3,000 per year. All 
of a sudderi, the best arid the brightest run for 
the jbb. It is iriterestirig lhat when the union 
building rejDreseritaLive is in charge of the 



school, he says, "Hey John, didn't you get to 
your class on time? The kids were waiting." He 
is being paid to take a management point diF 
view during that time. 

Now we do riot Jiave an easy time selling *Hat 
tb bur members. But this is a structural idea ss 
tb how to get away from this business of your 
side and our side, and create some incentives 
to get different types of teachers to compete 
for that job, and td give those people on-the- 
job education in ddirig things from a slightly 
diffiererit poirit of view. 

JOHN H. LAWSdN (Commi.ssioner of Educa- 
lion, Massachusetts): Cdujd ydU gc back arid 
talk iri a little riiore detail, abdiit the issue df 
teacher decision-makirig? It seems tb me that 
iri bur discussibh of where we are arid where 
we want tb gb we very often put that on the 
back burnen in a less important role than it 
deserves. Classroom teachers with whom I talk 
in Massi. :husetts tell me that it is not money or 
evaluatidri, but their inability, dr their per- 
ceived inability, to riiake decisidris that they 
riibst dislike about their jbb. I thirik it would be 
helpful if you would give your views on the 
importance bf classroom decision-making. 

MR. SHANKER: Yes, they say that. They do 
not always mean it. They know what they do 
riot like. They do ridt like beirig locked Up with 
the kids. There is all that isolatibri. They also 
do riot Hke coristandy Ueing sabjected to exter- 
nal changes that they neither ibrihg about hbr 
view as rational. Teachers view the constant 
changes as ways in which the school boards or 
management establish credibility witli the 
pubjic by constaritly iriridvadrig for the sake of 
public reiatioris^ whereas they have tb p^Y the 
price by changing their plans, charigirig the 
way they do things, and changing their rela- 
tibhship vyith the kids every time. This plea for 
more decision-making authority is really an- 
other way of saying that they do not want 
others to be constantly telling them ro do 
things that they do ndt believe will help the 
kids dr help them. It upsets all their ordered 
reiatidriships. 

We saw ihe prbblera with teacher decisibh- 
making when teacher centers were created un- 
der the Carter administration. Most teacher 
centers turn out to be lousy because of the 
mistaken concept that all teachers are equal. 
In Britain arid Japan the assumptidn is that 
some teachers know more than others do. It is 
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assumed that some are terrific, but they do not 
want to go to the principal to confess that they 
never really learned so-and-sq, because it 
might be used against them. They will go 
down and teli other teachers from other dis- 
tricts, so they can have aLset of coUegial rela- 
tionships and be helped. But theas^i^inption is 
that teachers really know what ney as^ doing: 
American teachers do not start out with that 
assurhpnon: They assume everybody is equal. 
Since we did not select outsLinding people on 
some basis, a lot of these centers just became 
places with mimeograph and xerox machines 
where copying was done. That was because 
there was no assumption that somebody Jchew 
sbrhething, and that sbiriebbdy else needed 
some help, or that everybody had to share in 
some way. it was sort of a "show-and-tell" kind 
of thing. 

What we need to establish here is that while 
doctors and lawyers make decisions, they do 
not make them on the basis of What they as 
individuals want to do. If you v^eht to a doctor 
who said, "I know what you have. Every other 
doctor v/ould give you this and that would 
probably take care of it. But I am not that kind 
oFdoctor I am bored with the usual practice. I 
am going to do something different to you," 
you would run away. If you reported him, the 
jrrqfessidn would go after him. 

The prbfessioh is free^ that is, a doctor is 
free to *^xercise judgment to do what every 
other doctor would do in his place, not what 
he wants to do individually because it would 
make him happy. It is based on professional, 
group decisibn-making. That is what a lot of 
teachers do riot undc rsiand. They do not un- 
derstand ihat if they have the power to do 
things, they may have less discretion than they 
now have. Right now, how often can you actu- 
ally go and watch a teacher in the classroom? 
Thei^ is a lot of teacher decisibn-riiakirig in 
the classroom. Right now, they do have a lot of 
people frbni butMde telling them what to do. 
What they miss is any collective process of 
arriving at a decision of what is right, what is 
re<illy good, and what works, with a group of 
people that they respect. These are not deci- 
sions from a political sector that they feel are 
hitting them for tbtally differerit reasons. We 
do not need every teacher individually decid- 
ing what the right textbook is. That is wrong. 
We are going to get two nillion diflerent deci- 
sions, most of them bad if they are not in- 
formed i 



The reason we do not stand bver the sur- 
geon and watch hiril cut, the reason most 
bther prbfessioris are relatively free tjf supervi- 
sibn, is due to the quality of the person 
brought in, the kind of training that person 
hf'v; _^d collegialTelationships that enable the 
p n to lalk frequently with people who do 
= same kind of thing. They infbrm each 
.:^*er of things that wbrk aiid do nbt work, 
and the latest things that have coriie out. That 
is what is rieeded. You are Hearing the same 
things I am hearing, but what_ I am talking 
about in terrns of empowerment is not what 
that_ teacher is talking about. That teacher is 
saying, **Stop pushing me around. Stop telling 
me every couple of years to use a different set 
of books. Leave me alone." I am nbt sayirig 
that. I am sayirig, *-Let us develop a process 
within thie pirofessibh that finds out what 
works and what does hot; let us devise a jDro- 
cess that does not stand bver people and su- 
pervise them because there is a process that 
allows you to trust the person to do what the 
profession had decided should be done." This 
is a differerit cbricept. 



FLORETTAzMcKENZIE (SUPERINTEND 
DENT OF PUBtIG ^eHOOtS, WASH- 
INGTON, E.G.): A number of the ideas that 
you talked about are process kinds of things It 
seems ro me that our basic problem is that we 
are not product- or butcome-brierited, How 
do we get the teachirig force, after getting an 
increased salary, a Ibw^er pi "p^-teacher ratio, 
and riiore time for profess' ' .<i veiopment, 
to conid together and agra > Jvit our out- 
er.ines should be? 

MR. SHANKER: Well, we cannot. There is no 
profession that agrees on outcomes. We can 
agree that we want literate pebple, people who 
read Oickeris and Shakespeare, know mathe- 
matics, get jobs, arid participate as citizens: But 
the medical profession does not guarantee 
that every jDatient will Uye. A lawyer does not 
guarantee that you are going to win ^our case. 
You can expect that the professional will bring 
to bear a body of know ledge. We iri teachirig 
cannot say that we db that. Vou cari say that the 
prbfessibrial is goirig to explain to everybody 
why a certairi course of action is taken and to 
justify it. We frequently cannot do that: Let us 
riot exaggerate what it is that other professions 
are able to do. By the way, if we look at medi- 
cine, it is only since World War II that there 
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feally jfiave been any drugs. Before that, there 
was practically nothing. Surgery was p^'etty 
well developed, but what was available bejfore 
sulifa? It was a very limited range Yet, medi- 
cine was a respected prof; sibn during the 
1930s. 

Let rne give one example. I am going to talk 
now about the results of asing^ a certain pro- 
cess: I am going to talk about literacy, which I 
alluded to at the end of my presentation, and 
about what is known. It is sitting out there, and 
if somebody wants to go put and disprove it, 
go ahe< d. If you caiihot disprove it or do hot 
want to, you ought to ^dbpt it, Qtherwise you 
are being negligent, prbfessiohally iDr morally: 
Mr. Hirsch at the University of Virginia; some 
people at Stanford and Illinois, and others 
have found that our problem in getting people 
to read is not phonics of word recognition. We 
are doing mUch better in phonics than we 
used to, we are doing pretty wel! in word rec- 
bgriitiom and as a^result, scores are going up in 
second through fifth grades. But all of a sud- 
den, when kids really have to read something 
in seventh through tenth grade, we find they 
cannot read. They cannot put it together. 

So Mr. Hirsch has found something and 
made it knowri. It has been out for a number 
of years. It is dynamite. I do hot know why the 
educatibhal community has not embraced it or 
shot it down. He says that reading is_ not a 
purely Formal skill: It is not just a matter of 
decoding words or recognizing words^ but also 
a matter of content. If you do not bring to 
reading a great deal of knowledge, ydU wiU not 
Understand what is oh the written page. That 
is because people who wriL* for the average 
reader (except for "Run, Jane, run," where 
one does hot have to understand anything) 
assume an awful lot of knowledge. 

For instance, a fellow is standing in Harvard 
Yard and asks, "Mow do I get to Central 
Square?" Everybody thinks he is from Har- 
vard or Bdstdh and says, "First stop dh sub- 
way." The hext day the same kid ^omes ih 
dressed like he is from Missouri; He has ah 
accent. He says, "I am from out of town. How 
do I get to Gehtral Square?" The same people 
say, "Turn around, go two blocks, turn to the 
left and go another two blocks, and you will 
see a kiosk. That is the subway. Gd downstairs 
to the subway. Be sure to take the Lraih 
marked norLh. Get off at the first stop. Then 
you are at Central Square." Gne case is six 
words; another case is sixty. Why? It's because 



one assumes that the first guy knows the lay of 
the land. That is how pedpje write books, 
They assume that the reader has a great deal 
brprevidas knowledge. 

What is it that we need to khbw? I will give 
you a clue^ We can read Abraham Lihcblh 
today. It is not very difficult: We can read Ben 
Franklin. What we need to know is pretty 
much the same sort of background knowledge 
that Thomas Jeffersdh, Ben Franklin, and 
Abraham Lincdln had. It is Adam ahd Eve, 
Nbah-s Ark, ahd Dahiel Boohe. It is George 
Washihgtbh,^ the Sahara, the Himalayas, the 
names of oceahs; the hames of myths; and all 
sorts of things in our common culture that we 
have to know, because those things keep com- 
ing up. And if students have to look up some- 
thing in every sentence, they are gding td be 
lost. 

Are kids getting those words now? The an- 
swer is no, they are not. Why aren't they get- 
ting them? It is very bad for teachers to get 
kids to memorize. YdU can always look it Up, 
right? This whdle critical thinking mbvemeht 
dumps on memorizatioh. A studeht does not 
heed tb knbw a subject br membrize; all he or 
she heeds to khbiv is Jibw to thihk. 5ecohdl)^ 
insofar as the teacher does take up specific 
things, they must be things that the kids are 
really interested in. WJiat are kids interested 
in? Rock stars and sports stars, So the teacher 
does hoc give theiii all this traditional ihforrria- 
tidh. Rd<Jc ^tars and sports stars chahge very 
quickly. They are hot gbing to come up ih very 
much general literature. Teachers are hot giv- 
ing kids much of a background if they spend 
much of the time on rock stars and sport stars. 

Third, a very important agenda, but one 
which tends to push out the traditional 
agenda, is the need td prdvide roic mddels fdr 
ethnic mihorities and wdmeh. To the exteht 
that we put a cultural curriculum ih, we have 
moved a lot bf traditibnal tbpics out. I am hot 
sayihg that we cahhot db some of all these 
things. We should, obviotisly. But the fact is it 
now possible to put together a list of about 
four or five thousand words that are essential 
td know. A kid ddes ndt have tb kndw much 
abdut Adam and Eye, the apple or the ser- 
pent, or the Sahara, but a picture should come 
to the kid's ihihd when somebbdy is writihg 
ahd tryihg to create a descriptioh. 

Essentially this view says that if the second- 
through-fifth grade curriculum does not give 
kids these five thousand words, without which 
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the kids will not be able to read an ordinary 
magazine or book, even if the kids know phon- 
ics and word recognition, they will grow up to 
be iiiiterate. They need that content. This, of 
course, is an bversimplification; there is mrre 
to it. Nevertheless, this material has been out 
for a number of years how. What effect has 
this had oh the teaching of reading and on 
curriculum in any state? Where is it? 

Not to utilize this knowledge is irresponsi- 
ble. There is a very powerful example. There 
are a lot of experiments that have been con- 
ducted with it. Take a boy who is ah eighth- 
grade reader^tit_who has never seqi any base- 
ball. Give him an article at the eighth-grade 
level about basebalL Me will not understand it. 
Give him an eighth-grade level article about 
scMCcer or cricket. He will Understand it, be- 
cause he grew Up in England. That is the kind 
of thing that has to be at the center of both the 
curriculum studies and what is taught to 
teachers, and the hoard certification process, 
as to the kind of knowledge that all future 
professionals must have. We do not have it in 
all fields yet. 



GERALD N. TIROZZI (Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Connecticut): What is the role of the 
principai, in terms of ybUr model, and then 
beyond your rribdel? If we move in the direc- 
tibri of the career teacher, the twenty-five per- 
cent you spoke of, that does bring into ques- 
tion the role the prihcipaJ jjlays. There may 
very well be a conflict situation. I would hope 
not. SeconH would v.e even need a principal if 
u»p were to go in that direction? Most of the 
j^rature bn instrUctibnally-effective schbbls 
jpeaks to the important rble bf instructional 
leaders. What are your viev/s from a teachers 
persjDective as to the de/jree to which princi- 
pals are in fact instructional leaders? I person- 
ally believe th-u most lack that skill. I also 
believe that most of them are not capable of 
providing that ieadership, even if trained. 



L SHANKER: fhe instructional leader of 
the school is whoever happens to be the in- 
structional leader of the school. I Used to work 
at summer cam ps>_ arid brie year I hired a 
music cburiselbr. There she was playing the 
piano, arid over here was a kid who was hot 
hired as a music counselor who had his guitar 
There were 500 kids around the nature coun- 
selor with the guitar, and nobody near the 



woman with the piarib. Who was the rnusicai 
leader of the camp? SoniLetimes thejhstruc- 
tiorial leader happens to be in one position, 
sometimes ahotheivlf v^^e have schools that are 
structured so that the instructional leader does 
not happen to be the principal, can he or she 
still carry out the function? Or do we have to 
fire that persbri arid put iri somebrir else? 

By the way, I read the literature bri • ^ is Ne 
had a national riieetirig with riiany j^nblars 
One of the things said was "Research shows 
that at good schools the jprincipals are the in- 
structional leaders." Everybody just cracked 
up. The writers of the effective schooi liter- 
ature believe it, and some principals believe it, 
but if forty teachers crack up when they hear 
it, maybe there is sbmethirig wrbrig with it. 

There are many different models that one 
could establish. I happen to believe that one 
way or ahothen are going to heed princi- 
pals. In the model^that 1 am talking about, the 
line between management and labor is ob- 
obviously much fuzzier Much of what hap- 
pens in a Japanese factory is that there are 
fewer levels bf supervisibri arid fewer super- 
visbrs, a.id the workers on the assehibly line 
are given more time to discuss things with 
management and each other and to learn 
methods of statistical s?.mpling, quality con- 
troh and things like that. In a sense they are 
taiking managemeni furictibris arid saying, 
"^/e will have fewer pebple who are actually 
} nariagers and we will give more time for jnan- 
igement arid peer relationships at a different 
level." 

By the way, there are some very serious legal 
problems there. Under the Yeshiva decision, 
as soon as unionized people begin a process 
in which they are invblved iri ariy traditibrial 
managenient roles, they Ibse their cbllective 
bargairiirig rights. Iri Ohib, Toledo had to be 
giveri a special disj ehsatioh to do this under 
the new coHective bargaining law. What they 
were doing came before there was a law, so 
they_ were allowed to do it. But under usual 
labor relations traditions, as soon as teachers 
assume other responsibilities, they are cbrisid- 
ered part of mariagemerit. There is some iri- 
terestirig work to be done iri the legal area. 

I think the tbughest time we are going to 
have will be Virith middle manage If you 
read a[l the private management materials, the 
Harvard Busimss Review, the Wharton School 
publication, and others, middle management 
is the toughest group to deal with in any of 
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these quality-dPWdrk-life programs arid in aiiy 
of these change processes. It is very difficult 
for those in middle ihahagemerit to under- 
stand what they will do if other people do what 
they a? t now doing. 

When I am in groups of pnncipals who 
raise that question, I just say that I became 
president of what was a fairly small Union in 
New York City, arid it grew into the largest 
ibc-^i liriibri iri the world. It now has 76,000 
members in^ one local in New York Gity. We 
grew fit>m having three staff members to a 
budget ofover $34 million. At acertain point I 
started hiring a second, third, fourth, and 
fifth person. My friends began to say, "Al, this 
is great. We can hire all the members of our 
caucus. We will be iri great shape. We can keep 
you iri power. We will go but and cariipaigri. 
We will be the ones who are handling people^s 
grievances, doing them favors, and answering 
questions." 

Early on, after hiring a few people, I said I 
would not do this any more. That was the time 
of school decentralization. I said, "We are 
gpirig to deceritrali?-; trie iiriibri befbre the 
school systerri decentralizes, for two reasons. 
Qrie, bur structure should parallel the struc- 
tures out there. But most of all, there is ho way 
J can really keep tabs on what is going on in 
thirty-two districts and a thousand schools. 
Therefore, we are going to elect all the staff 
people out there. We are going to pay them, 
train them, arid bffr *herii leg.l! services. We 
are going to becbirie a service and a training 
bureau for all these piebple but there;" 

My closest associates said, "You are crazy. 
They could run aj^inst you. They could de- 
cide to pull their districts out. You will not be 
able to fire them. They are elected. They are 
iike congressmeri. Ydii will be like the JPresi- 
derit of the United States trvmg to deal with 
the cbrigressriieri, who will tell ybi? v/Here to 
go. What you are doing is destroying the or- 
ganization; you are pulling it apart." 

At any rate, the organization runs pretty 
well. It has all the problems that you might 
expect with a structure like that. It is not per- 
fect. But \ still have plerity bf thiiigs to do, arid 
riidre important thirigs to db. I do ribt kribw bf 
ariy manager iri ah impbrtant arid growing 
brgariizatiori who does hot constantly divest 
himself or herself _of_ all sorts of levels of ac- 
tivityr and then find that by doing so that there 
are some important things to do. 

I think it would be very good to go to Toledo 



arid ask thbse pnricipalSj "What db ybU dp ribw 
that: teachers are selecting arid trairiirig new 
teachers and have ah imerventibh prograrn? 
Are you hot needed anymore?" The polls 
show that the principals accept it and iike it, as 
do the teachers and the community. So they 
must be doing something right. I am sure that 
if principals were just sitting in their offices 
arid had absblutely riothirig to do, even if they 
were getting paid, they would riot like it. They 
could riot look at themselves in the mirror. 

GAtVIN M. FRAZIER (eommissiorier of Ed- 
ucation, Colorado): i think the heart of the 
continued existence of teachers is really tied to 
Floretta's (Mckenzie, Snperinten<ient of Pub- 
lic Schools, Eiistrict of Cdlumbia| qutstion. If 
there is anything by which state superinten- 
dents, coriiriiissioriers, and boards are really 
being challeriged, it is by Uie quality arid the 
prodtiet of the system. Thus far, it seerris 
unions are continuing to deal with the process^ 
but cannot involve themselves in decisions 
dealing with the improvement of the quality 
and options which may in the end adversely 
affect the membership. So the sUperinten- 
derits arid sbriie of the rest bf us are findirig it 
iricreasirigly difficult even to work through the 
unions as a vehicle for the solutibri bf the 
public cohcej^hs. We cannot byj>ass or mini- 
mize involvement with the very group that has 
to be involved with the implementation of this, 
which could guide the system to be less effec- 
tive arid uilimateiy bypass itself in the Creatidri 
bf vbucher systeriis arid bthers, Ybu see, I db 
not thirik you answf^red Floretta's question 
about quality and outcome, and yet, if there is 
any issue we are challenged with, that is it. 

MR. SHANKER: I thought I answeied it by 
saying that jio jprofesssoh ultimately_ guaran- 
tvCS something for everybody. There are 
failures in all the professions. There are things 
that doctors do not yet a now, new diseases that 
arise^ new epidertiics. V*e dp ribt turn arburid 
arid blariie the medical professiori. All we can 
deriiarid of therri is that they do everythirig 
that they knbw how do^ and second, that 
they try to tlnd out w!iat they do not know. In 
those two ateas, we are subject to blame. We 
are not doing evervthtng we know how to do in 
educatirn, Secondiy, we are not engaged in a 
\itzS search to find the ariswers in those areas 
wheiv*^ we do not have enough knowledge. 
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For instance, we know that ninety-five per- 
cent of the kids who reach fourth or fifth 
grade without knowing how to read, write, and 
cdiiht will hot kibw hbvi^ to read, w^^ and 
count after that. That is, at a certain pomt, the 
student loses hope, begins_to Feel the school is 
a hostile environment, and says to himself, 
'*rm stupid, Tm ashamed." We know what we 
are doing will not work. But how many places 
are really trying some very different things? So 
those are two areas in which we are deficient. 
We know we have a very big ^prdblem with 
dropbuts, with cdmpletioxi of hijgh school. To 
what extehtild we really try hew things? I am 
hot talking public relations: Suppose you are a 
kid in high school. What is a teacher told to do 
for the first three to five weeks? "Don't crack a 
smile. Be tough.'' A teacher trying to get con- 
trol of a class will behave in this way: tough, 
hostile, maybe a little bit mean, Nc^v put )^ur- 
self dh the other side. \feu are a high school 
student thinking about dropping out. You do 
n^t think very much of yourself. You do not 
think you can make it. A teacher is being 
tough, antagonistic, and unfriendly to you, as 
he or she tries to establish his of her authdjity. 
The kid might actually drop out as a result of 
that first set of encduhters: the first week with a 
very stiff,: tough, iihfi-iendly person. 

Take a look at that kid: Here it is September 
liie opening of school. When is the payoff? 
Next June— the final report card is not until 
next June. Mow many people wilj feel that if 
they miss a few days' lessons and dd not do 
their hbmewprk in September and CJctdber, 
there are really gdirig to he dire cdhsequehces 
next June? Why do we itave annuaLprdmo- 
tions? it is easy on the paperwork. What if we 
have semesters every three or four weeks? 
What would it do to teachers if they knew the 
final exam was three weeks from now? What 
would it do to students? What wdiijd happen if 
a kid failed? Right now, if a kid fails^ ydu have 
td leave a kiJ back a whole ye;it^ or prdmote 
him. Bdth of them are bad. If you fail a thfee- 
dr four- week course, Jt is easy to make up. 
What happens at the end of the v?ar when you 
have lost a kid? Do you know when you have 
lost him or her? You do not. 

You cannot separate the product from the 
process. Dd ydu know what we usually dd as 
educatdjs, principals, and teacher-union peo- 
ple.^ We say to parents^ "You kno^^ nobody 
reaUy-^fchows what works. It is all a matter of 
opinion; This teacher does it that way, and it is 



wdnderful, arid that teacher has a different 
style.*' The te9':her unions stand up and say we 
cannot have merit pay because jt is all a matter 
of opinion^ md it is all a matter of reward and 
punishment: What we are doing is ceiling the 
outside world, "We do not know what we are 
doin^." Then we wonder why we are iii all this 
trouble. 

I thirik this is respdrisive td the question of 
the dutcdriies. Dd we^ay, "We kaow the follow- 
ing things; we khdw that they^ork, ahi^ we are 
going to^et everyone to use them?'' We should 
not be innovative in an area where the right 
way is known. Second, we should admit what 
we do not know. We are engaged in ari iriteri- 
sive search to find bUt what we dd riot kridw. 
Third, we are cdristaridy changing the struc- 
ture- Just as the f^tdry cdndition:i (where the 
wdrker stahds^ and sd forth) are acjusted 
baseid dn reports^ from workers, we <^hould do 
something in terms of structUxC. That includes 
the size of semesters, the investment in early 
childhood education, and some sort of secbrid 
chance at the fourth- or fifth-grade level for 
kids whd hav-:B riot made it. It includes a whole 
burichif things that nobody talks about any- 
riidre. TJie whole theory now is if we can find 
ways either to develop better teachers or fire 
the bad ones, then, suddenly, the output fol- 
lows. That is not the way. 

If we do these things^ the questidri df the 
final product will take care df itselfl The final 
prddUct ii i these varidus plants is not the result 
of finding a beHer worker or a better manager, 
in and of itseli It is developinjg a better systeir 
in which M^'ople are encouraged to think an 
care about what they do, to report about wh 
goes right and wh^t goes wrong, arid cdri- 
stantly to notice thr He material that cariie in 
this week is a little sfter, so that sdmethirig 
ought to be changed. Even in ihe facto ry^ 
things are constantly changing, the materials 
thatxdrhc in, and so oh: This is the way things 
happen. ^ 

Essentially, it is the development of a system 
in which more and more people exercise care, 
judgment, arid iritelligerice at every level. 
W leri that happeris, we end up with a better 
product. We shall hot have io recall thirty, 
forty, fifty percent of thcm^ hut^only a very 
sm^^numfcr You get it right the first time. 
The response to the question, "Are we going to 
be doing a much better job with the kids?*' is 
only going to be adequately answered in terms 
of a system in which everyone is doing the 
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thinking and caring, and is involved in im- 
proving, atuf in whicii the knowledge base is 
used and is cdiistahtiy being improved. If we 
have that system,: bur prodiict is going: to be- 
come cbrisfcahtly beitter. If V it? ribt;:there is 
ho mechahisrh we can put into place, like eval- 
uating teachers or ahytliing else, that will 
maintain the quality of education. 

STEPHEN KAAGAN (Commissioner of Edu- 



cation, Vermont): I would like to thank you 
very much for that. I think it was a great ses- 
sion. I would like to thank yoU for two things> 
Firsts for retracin he riindamehtal rble of 
teacher empbweii.cehl in making any rieal 
changes in educatiba, and in ah overarching 
sense. For your realism about the connection 
between vhat is happening economically, po- 
litically, and educationally and what the 
teacher corps of the future might look like. 
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PANEL DISCUSSION: 
ALTERNATIVE SCHdOL/COLLEGE COLLABORATlbN PROGRAMS 

Jr; v(*lin B. Walter 
Ohio Superintehdeht of Public Instruction 
Moderator 

PresiMiiers: 

Irene 6. fiandy 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction^ Ohio 

Edward L. Pambrucls 
Director^ Basic Education Unit 
Rhode Island Department of EducaSon 

Everett Harris 

Associate Professor, Vocational Edurp n and Technoiogy, 
University of Vi t 

Ret:ommendations: 

Stephen Kaagaii 
Commission ei of Education, Vermont 



DR. WALTER: Had aii of you been priviiec;eU 
to join us on Suriday,i:as we Had a yer v^ng 
wdi k jsessibn with the Board of the 6o^. ^ 
Ghief State School efficers (eeSSO), i am 
sure you would have left with the feeling that I 
had, that the issues and concerns in Anierican 
education are, in fact, being addn/i^sed by 
CCSSO. I say that because, as we talked ajbMiit 
te;vjh? ^ education r hoUt assesi^ment, abbut 
technology in edUcatibh, and about the twenty 
or so pending projects of thie Chief State 
School Officers, these topics were certainly on 
targ^tAvith the dimrrnsions of educational im- 
provement that have been in the forefront in 
America during the last five or six years. 

Very importantiy, among those projects is a 
prdposaj to continue dUr relatibriship with the 
Mellon FoUndatibh, a relatibxiship which be- 
gan in early 1081 and saw its fruition the sair 
year with bt;^ summerihstjtute^ where for tl^ 
first titne^ ti):^ community of higher education 
and the chiefs came together to talk about 
linkages. From that relationship, which has 
represented an investment by he Mellbn 
Foundation in an excess of $700^000 (which I 
think is tremendous because th^r gave the 
Council an opportunity to wbrk in a very vital 
area of linkages between elementary and sec- 



biM Try education arid higher edticatibix)^ 
can: ^ the projects that y^n are going to hear 
described toda)^ These projects relate to how 
t^v^c strengthen that linkage as we go about the 
business of improving not only -Ave relation- 
ship between serondary education and higher 
education, but more importantly, how we 
strengthen the prepaiatibn programs for bur 
studeh;:^: in the secbhdary schboJs in accord- 
ance with reasonable expectations .vheh they 
eriter higher education, whether that be in 
technical education or traditional four-year 
programs. 

Beyond that, we wijl be presenting a way that 
parents becbme Involved in asrr' J^ng their sec- 
ondary students tb make choices. Sb, this af- 
terhborii we are building upon the piast suc- 
cesses of funding by the Mellon Foundationjby 
presenting to you three separate and distinct 
state projects that relate very closely to the 
whole matter of linkage. Following the three 
presentations, there will be a discussion of 
matters relating to those linkages and other 
matters ybu may wish tb bring before us. i: 

It is my great privilege tb introduce bur first 

speaker this afterhbohi Br. Irene Bahd)v A^^ 
sisjaht Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Ohio, who hiis been instrumental in imple- 
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menting the Ohio Meljdn Prbjiect and who has 
been deeply iriyolved in the isteering: commit- 
tee b£ the assessment project for the Ghief 
State School Officers. 



DR. BANDY; thank you, Dr Walter, It is a 
pleasure for itie to be here today to fepfesent 
the Ohio project, although many people in 
both secondary and higher education worked 
very diJigently for the resiiltsiof our project. In 
order for you to understand how we got to our 
pi oposaU I would like to share with you a bit of 
the background of the articulation movement 
in Ohio. 

In 1979 the Ohio legislature became some- 
what concerned over a $12 million annua) 
penditure for rerhedial courses in higher ^ ^ . 
cation ii Miiutidhs. With the cbhcern for I- : 
better to use those dollars for more devclop- 
meht raiher than remedbl studies, they man- 
dated the Ohio Board of Regents to do a study 
of ail of the students in the freshman class in 
remedial courses in marhemaiics and English 
in all the ihstitutidhs funded by state dollars. 
They reported by school dis tricl, so that every- 
one knew how many students Irom each high 
school in the state of Ohio Averi in remedial 
math and remediaj English coursts. 

When the Board of Regents put their first 
report together. Dr. Walter, our State Superiri- 
tendehti arid bur Chancellor a^t that time. 
Chancellor Mbul ton, decided that ah exam 
ihatibrtof the secondary schools wa^ needed to 
determine what was happening in the re- 
medial courses, and how best to address th^ 
issue. At that time, it was determined to em- 
panel a Comrnission dri Articulatibri bvttw^^ 
Secondary Schools arid Ohib Colleges. The 
Bbard bf Regerir^ rioriiinated severL pebpJe, 
including college presidents^ deans of (colleges 
of educatibaand arts and sciences, provosts, 
and faculty, and the State Board of Education 
nominated seven members — ^^one of whom, 
Dick Soyd, is here today— who represented 
superintendents^ principals, teachers, cduri- 
seldrs, arid Board riieriibers, as well as parerits. 

It was then determined that a hoh-educatbr 
shbuld chair the Ebrairiissibn. We were very 
fortunate to appoint the then President of Bat- 
tell_ Institute, which is a very large interna- 
tional research institute. The charge to that 
commission was to determine what skills, what 
knowledge base, students should have as they 
enter higher education, and what, if anything. 



secdridary arid higher edUcatidri shdiild be 
dbirig to prepare those stiiderits. : 

It is very interesting, becatise Ohio we 
have an bpen adh:issibhs Jaw that states that 
any child who graduates From an accredited 
high school must be accepted into one of our 
state institutions. So the concept we were deal- 
ing with was not so much how do students get 
iritd colleges as it was what dd ^hey rieed td 
kribw to stay iri, because: mariy bi our students, 
uhforturiateJy^ were nA finishing their four 
years bf cbllege. 

The other interesting development about 
this meeting between the Chancellor and the 
State Superintendent was that it was the first 
joint venture of the two boards— the Board of 
Regeiits arid the State Board df Educatidn. We 
f '.c! strorigly that this was a good step, arid we 
have been meeting with them at least twice a 
year since, thus allbwihg the collaboration to 
continue. _ 

Iii April 1981, the report of the Commis- 
sion was given to the two boards, with nine 
fecdmrtieridatioris. We jddked at courses, and, 
iriterestirigly endUgh, the Cdmriiissidri on Ar- 
ticulatibn iri Ohib determiried that studerits 
going bh tbJhigher educatibri should have four 
years of Ehglisfiu three^ years of math^ t!iree 
)^ars oF social studies , and two years of foreign 
language, sounding very much like the Va^i^n 
at Risk report. So we know where they got their 
irifdrmauon. We did, by the way, testify to th?» 
rTTdUp. 

The cburses were to be used for urict ndi- 
tibhal admissions tb the insj ^ i > itibhs of higher 
ed^catibh. The different institutibhs are au- 
tonomous and^ therefore, looked at the recom- 
mended couries individually and came up 
with their own combinations. Not ail of them 
have accepted all of the courses. 

The secdrid part df the recdriiriieridatidri dri 
cburses was the cbntenl. It was very iriiportarit 
tb the CbiTiiriissibh that we hot jttst name 
ccDTSes^ bttt that we talk about skills within 
those courses. As a second phase to our work, 
we empaneled task forces of coilegiate as well 
as secondary faculty, who determin»rd (as we 
have written now iri reports td all df dUr sec- 
oridarv pedple) what the cbritc >^shduld be iri 
all cburses of math, English, S(x:ial studies, and 
sb forth. 

_ in^ addition to curricultun,^ we looked at 
teachers, who of course are a primary focus of 
this Institute. We decided that there were 
three points we needed to address. One was 
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our belief that grade inflation was ail is^ue at 
ail levels, from kiridergarteri through 
postgraduate school. 

: A.secbhd point was that alJ teachers should 
he involved in writing, and should have writ- 
ing as part oF iheir course description for 
mathematics and science as well as English. In 
addition, as we !o( »ked into the revision of our 
teacher educat >n standards, we would con- 
sider the possibility of teachers going back and 
taking uridergraduate content courses, as well 
as:graduate level work. 

The third area was communication; We 
talked_about conimunication between people 
in higher education and secondary education, 
particularly faculties, believing that Engiish 
facuity ought to be taikitig to secondary Eng- 
lish teachers about what the expectatibris were 
for English. The same is true for math and the 
other subjects We also discussed corhihuriica- 
tibn between cbui*selbrs and co!'ege admis- 
sions officers_ to help them in articulation 
about expected requirements for entrance into 
higher rducation. Last, there is the commu- 
nication between the schools and students and 
their j .Jients. The last of the nine recorhrheh- 
datibiis dealt with establishihg ah bngbihg ad- 
visory cbuhcil for cbllege preparatbry educa- 
tibn that wbtild bversee theimplementetion of 
the original articulation report. That commit- 
tee has heea working since September 1981. 

The report came out that spring. Not much 
happened right away. As many of you know, 
v^hen things are sent biit tb school dist**^rfs in 
itee spring, they sometimes get: shelved over 
iihe summer, and pebple say in th t fal-^^^'What 
artieuJation report?" Howcv'^t; the Prcsident of 
^cht State University happened to bt ^ mem- 
ber of the Commission and was very strongh' 
committed to the implementation of the Uii 
conditionai admissions requirement. Because 
Ohio Universities must give schooLdistricts two 
5'ears notice of any change, in Septerhber a 
letter came frbm the President of Kent State 
University saying that as of the fall of 1985, all 
students en terinjg Kent must have four years 
of English, three years of math, and so forth. 

Needless to say, there was a quite a scramble 
Uiiiong our school districts because all of a 
sudden what had been perceived as j^ust an- 
other report had ribw beebjtne a reality. Be- 
cause Kent State bad taken the leadership, the 
eleven other state institutions be^an to realize 
that they,^ too, would have to take a look at 
some form of unconditional admissions re- 



quifemerits. So, in the last three years, we have 
had all of: bur state uhiversities implement 
soriie cbmbiriatibji of these ebtirse require- 
mehts_ for tihcbridjtibnal admissjbhj;^ last 
university came on board In September 

The course content outlines have been de- 
livered to all of our school districts; our teach- 
ers are working with therri as they write their 
courses of study^ which are now mandated by 
bur rhinirhiUm standards. We are Griding that 
courses such as seebnd-year algebra; the sec- 
ond^ third, and fourth year of ibrei|gn lan- 
guages; and the second and third year of sci- 
ence are in fact filling up much more than they 
had been earlier. 

Ohio State University has done a study over 
the last two years of their remedial course stu- 
derits, arid has recbgriized jhat, at the begiri- 
riirig of their study rriariy bf the students were 
in rerrieclial work because they bad not^ken 
the courses, not that they had taken them and 
then could not pass the test for placement. 
Now the university is finding, even as the 
numbers go down, that, irideed, some of the 
entering students are still having trouble, and 
the courses are still there for the students who 
rieed therii, 

VSfe are revising our teacher certiFicat ion re- 
quirenaents^ At this jjoint, still in draft is the 
recommendation that teachers be allowed to 
take undergraduate content courses as a part 
of their recertificatibn. This is beconiirig mbre 
iriipbrtarit iri Ohio because of decline iri eri- 
roliriient. Sbirie of bur teachers who have been 
teaching biology, for exariiple, over the last few 
years are now being asked to pick up a course 
in chemistry or physics. They have not h??'' 
those courses for a whiie, arid rirw are a -t 
go back arid still get credit for i " Icatiori. 
Srj we are very: arixibiis to have yl^. .< /lairi ir 
the drai^ and iri the firia! forriiat. 

To reach bur cbunselbrs, we develb43ed a 
cbunselbr brbehure, which gave the irifonria- 
tibri from the coinmission's rejjort and also six^ 
month updates of what each of the universities 
had put in as their unconditional require- 
ments. This aiiowed our couriseidrs to get 
their irifdl matiori bUt to their students as well 
as to the parents bri what each bf the uriiver- 
sities vvbuld be requiririg. As 1 say, the eirirbll- 
riierits iri sbriie bf our upper classes have more 
than sigriificaritly Increased, and we are really 
convinced that it has to to with this report. 

The last part of our communication was a 
parent brochure that we got out to all of the 
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parents of eightH-^ade students; It identified 
for them what students ougfit to Be taking in 
High school ih order to prepare them best for 
entrance into coUege. That was delivered 
through the counselors and the principals in 
each djf the junior high and middle schools 
ucross Ohio. 

At the same time that all of this was going 
on, the legislature funded a project for the 
Board of Regents called the Early Math Place- 
ment Test Program: The Early Math Place- 
ment Test is given to all juniors. It is the Ohio 
State Math Entrance Test. Juniors are then 
given their scores and told where they would 
fall in the hierarchy of mathi courses in the 
freshman year at Ohio State. If they come at 
the rerriedial level or the low levels they are 
then encouraged by iheir counselors and 
teachers to tafce a senio ^ mat?^ :ourse. This has 
happened coiicurrentiy with the recommen- 
dations; We believe that the decrease in re- 
mediation needs in mathematics has cbriie as a 
result of these juniors taking the recdmmeh- 
datjon to enroll in a senior course. : : 

We are now looking at ah English early 
placement test and a science test to help stu- 
dents make some good decisions about their 
sehibr course work. At the time the informa- 
tiorr on the Meilon grant was received, we were 
puzzled as to how we might best apply fo^ the 
funds, recognising that we had already 
brought higher education and secondary edu- 
cation together, and cbmmuhicate<f through 
the uriiversuies and thrbugt our school dis- 
tricts the icqtiirjemehts Ibr unconditional ad- 
missions. Perhaps we did not have a compo- 
nent left with which to de?;. 

As we drove to Clevciand one day^ Dn Wal- 
ter and I talked about it arid realized that 
probably the weakest cbm pbrient of bur thru t 
iri Ohio was that bf parent communication. So 
we wrote our grant a little differently than 
some of you. We actually developed a project 
that would go out to the parents of our high 
school students, grades eight through eleven, 
to talk to them about Llieir role iri helping 
their children study arid make gbbd decisibhs, 
ao \vell as just MiTie general good paiehtihg 
i:kills that we believe would be helpful for both 
parents and students: 

Tbe connselors were trained on the two bro 
chures. We worked with college admissions ot- 
ficers on their role in our meetings, arid we 
held eighty-four meetirigs across the state. I 
must admit that probably the one negative 



response was "How can the state deparirrierit 
get parents involved?" Thats a very good 
question because dbvibti:>{y We cariribt do it 
withbui the schbbl districts. But we were able 
to get irivitatibris btit to over 400,9^ 
through the grant and through the school dis- 
tricts. Our audience was about 10,000 parents, 
plus school people who were at the meetings. 
We developed a film on parenting, which |s 
available for review, called For Parents Vnty, It 
talks very specifically about thirigs parents can 
do at home, arid things parents bught to be 
doiri^ with the schbbl, to better enable their 
children to make good decisions about higher 
education; 

The brochures that we have developed are 
also available to you. One is on making deci- 
sions and recommends what parents can db to 
help their childrieri exariiirie ribt brily higher 
edacatibri decisibris, but al'^f^ decisions on ca- 
reers, cburse selection^ and so on. The second 
one IS Parents, ^rtmrs and Study Skiils, and it 
discusses what the environment ought to b<: at 
home, how to deternime what conditidris are 
best for their ch Juren to study iri, as well ?s 
different ideas on nutritibri, time, arid sleep — 
some of the cdriiriibri thirigs that we all know 
about, but that sbriietirries parents forget. 

We have had tremehdously gbod FeedBack 
bn alLbf thematerials, so much so that we have 
used the remainder of the funds to reproduce 
ancl reprint them. Our counselofs are Usirig 
them with the incoming eighth-grade grbuos 
each year and having their bwri riieetings ai 
the school district level. Our meeting format is 
very siriipje. It is abbut iwb hours in length: 
We show the film after introductions. A !*igher 
educatLcii representative is there to talk to par- 
ents in general about how students ought to be 
prepared when they enter colk such as 
being able to study, make deusi >, arid be 
self-sufficient. We then dividi* parents into 
sriiall groups. The cbiiriselors take parents 
thrbugh the two brbcbures— how to use them, 
and how to implement them ? t_ home. Then 
we have a general discussion over coffee. 

We are very excited that as a result of this 
project we had the impetus to go to the state 
board with the thought that the fariiily arid the 
parent are very important iri the educatibh of 
their children, TheiefoTe*^ the state board has 
this year prbclairiied 1985-86 as the "Year of 
Family Invblvemeht in Eduration" in Ohio. We 
have had a iheme since 1980 when we began 
with the "Year of the Schools." We really be- 
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Heve that this year parents are very important 
in the education of their children. Therefore, 
the partnership between home and school and 
thie extendied family, riot jiist the parerits, will 
agairi provide lis with some very godd activity 
at the local level to bring the home and sehoo! 
elbs^ together. We have_ strands within this 
the:ne, and they will be given to the districts 
for local activities. Their involvement at the 
conference at the end of the year leads to a 
C4srtificate which, interestingly enough^ the 
districts are very arixious to display. It riieans 
that the state board has recbgriized parents as 
bem^ pari of this celebration. 

The other thing that has^ liappc ned as a 
result of this was that many parents said to us 
in the evaluation that they would have Hked to 
have had the information, particuLuly on 
study skills, earlier. Therefore, we are now de- 
yeldping a film arid Te-ddirig the riiaterials for 
parerits of studerits iri the elementary K-6. We 
shall be gbifig but next year with those mate- 
rials as a foHbw-tip to the secondary program. 

We really appreciate the fact that the Mellon 
Fut^adation has supported this activity. We 
know that our schoois and pUf parents are 
closer because of it^ arid we believe that our 
studerirs are makiHg better decisibris abbut 
higher educar»bn. Thank ybu. 

DR. WALTER: TJiank yon very mucfc Dn 
Bandy. Dur second case study or description 
^ the Mellon grant comes from the state of 
.lode Island and is presented by Edward 
ij^ambi uch, Direi tor of th^ Basit Educatipri 
Unit in the Rhode Islarid Departriient bf Edu- 
cational ask you tbj )in me in welcoming Ed- 
ward Dariibruch. 

MR. DAMBRUCH Thank you. I am pleased 
to be here. I will tell the sedits. We had lunch 
together and we decided who was going lo go 
first. Now I wish I had gone first, because 
many of the background issues, and concerns 
that Irene shared with you ^ not surprisiriglyi 
were also existirig iri Rhpde Islarid. I would 
like to provide ybu with a little background, in 
terms of what Jed to bur project or bur heed 
foi this project, and share with you some of 
liie ways in which we have used the resources 
and some of the outcomes. 

Three things, or three phenomena, were 
existing at the time our project began. With 
regard to higher educatibri arid the piibiic 
school— arid the private high schbbl as 



well^we had a "wc/they" situr.tibrii a case of 
expectatibris that were not (:bjriiniiriicaied,iind 
a case bf perceptions that were hbL verijled. 
Thrown into this rhix were the concerns of 
poiicymakers and legislators regarding thr 
state of education; I speak from some experi- 
ence, because, uniquely in Rhode Island \ 
served iri the state legislature^ arid ribw aril a 
riieriiber bf the departriient bf educatibri. 

I kriPw that legislators tend tb react when 
they perceive that those primarily respohsibJe 
for the issue— whether it be transjportaion, 
healthy or education— are not reacting. They 
tend to react hastily because they are ejex':ted 
every two years. We recognized an emergriig 
concern about we/they expectations arid the 
accountability questibri: what is happening 
with biir high school graduates as they get into 
higher educatibn? 

I: rhentioried the we/ihey sitxiatioh. We had 
tb bring these twr) groups together. We also 
had the problem of expectations not commu- 
nicated. The kindergarten teacher expects 
that the child wijj come with certain social 
skills, physical skills, arid sP forth. The secbrid 
grade teacher expects that the first grade 
teacher has taught dthe kids libw to read. We 
had a cbncerh iii Rhode Island in terms of 
ebordihatibh fh grades K-12, never mind be- 
tween postsecondary and high schools. This 
gave rise to the idea of a coordinatio of cur- 
riculum in the districts. 

Then we had the prbblem of perceptibris 
riPt verified. In the high schbbls_jve had the 
feeling that colleges db not care. They do not 
want to share their resources or commahicate 
with us; yet theyjvant to criticize: And there 
was the perception on the part of higher edu- 
cation in many cases that high school teachers 
were poorly prepared, thence were riot prepar- 
ing the students weli, and really had rib seri- 
sitivity to what the students needed as ihey 
begari tb enter the pbstsecbndary career. That 
is the background i 1 our pvuicular state. 

So M/c had to address uie communications 
proDlem. That had to be the first step in any 
intervention that was going to improve the 
situation and better prepare high school stu- 
dents as they entered postsecondary educa- 
tion. 

The opportunity tb apply tor the Meiibri 
grarit was berieficial tb us for a cbuple of rea- 
sojns. I think we may Havie addressed the probr 
lem anyway but a ibuhdatioh grant helps to 
objectify the issue. Secondly, if a proposal has 
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to Ijc devdbped, people have to sit down and 
articulate the problem. Tha^ gets the m think- 
ing arid moving tomrds^ solution, as they 
begin to share the problem with the we/they — 
higher education sitting down with the state 
department of education and teachers and ad- 
ministrators within the state. So it was a good 
opportunity for us to begin to define the prob- 
lem concisely arid to riiap out some atteriipts ?t 
sblutioris. 

Let me tell you a little bit about Rhode Js- 
laud. The size of the state sometimes suggests 
that we can do things that would be impossible 
for other states. From any place in the state, 
you can be anywhere e'^e in thirty rtiiriutes. 
You cdujd be at the state departriierit of educa- 
tion arid visit any district, or several, in any 
brie day. Also, there are forty school distncts in 
bur small state. Sometimes that compounds 
the problem, J?ut that is the situation we face. 
We have a small state and a relatively large 
number of school districts, but a good network 
to take care of them. Sometimes it is tbb good. 
Sometimes ybu say sbriiethirig in brie part of 
the state, arid, before ybu get back to your 
office, it has reached the olher part of the 
state, because everybody in Rhode Island 
seems tQ_ be related to everyonf? else. So one 
has to be very careful what one says. That is 
the context within which we work. 

Our first step was to bririg the twb grbups 
together. Now that may sburid strange. We 
were dealirig^ by the way, with the public ih- 
stitutibris df higher education: the University 
of Rhode Island, Rhode Isl^r J College, and 
the eommunity College o ^ &hr Je Island. We 
brought them together wt - h'-|h school 
teachers. Someone might ^ needed a 

grant to do that. I guess we did, riot sb riiiich 
for the resburces, but tb build the structure. 

That prbyided the opporturiity for catharsis. 
When you have a we/they situation, you have 
to have an initial catharsis. Everybody has to 
dump their concerns, and everybody feels bet- 
ter Eventually in the course of that con- 
ference, we identified themes, and issues 
emerged with less anxiety. We gbt over the "it- 
is-ydUr- fault, it-is- ribt-my-fault'' syriiptonis. So 
frbrri that cbrifererice there resulted some com- 
municatiori between the parties. High school 
department heads in the major areas of the 
curri^ulurn— math, science, social sciences, 
foreign langiipges and English— were able to 
sit down wicli the department chairs arid 
teachers and discuss their expectatibris. 



As in Ohio, we in Rhode Island had a high 
degree of concern that remedial programs 
were cropping up at the higher education iri- 
stitutiqns in alarming prbpbriibris. Pjaceriierit 
tests taken by incoming freshriieri indicated 
that a high riuriiber needed remedial cburscs. 
We addresssed that cohcerh at tlii': conference 
and asked^ "Where do we go next?" Too often 
i;i theseprqjects, there is a ouc-day conference 
where everybody dumps their concerns, and 
nothing is ever picked up again. But this par- 
ticular conference provided VMdividuals with 
the hope that the:^ preserit efforts would re- 
ceiye foUbw-up. 

There were many people concerned, and I 
will riot go into det^il^ but, as in Ohio, we had 
an Articulation Committee. Our Board of Re- 
gents, which governs elementary and second- 
ary education, our Commissioner, bUr Bbard 
u^' Governors, and dUr Cpriirilissibrier of 
Higher Educatibri were irivblved arid wbrkirig 
bn this issue. Sb frbrii that cbnfereh^ce we had 
ari opporturiity to develop a road map in 
teriris of corririiuriications and which next 
steps could be accomplished. 

We had to choose groups carefully. In 
Rhode Island, we have two unions, the Ariieri- 
can Federation of Teachers (AFT) arid the Na- 
tional Educatibri Assbciatiori (NEA), and 
uriibris in Rhode Island outside of education, 
irideed in edueatiori, are very strong. The 
president fif Rhode Island AFT is also presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island AFL-CIO. Rhode 
Island is a labor-oriented state, and it is in a 
powerful position to tie education intb the 
whole labor scene, and iritb the whole general 
governmerit scene. \Ve have always gone vath 
thbsje grbujDS iri the |3ast. This time we did not. 

We werit to the professional groups in the 
state^the Council of English Teachers, the 
Council of Math Teachers, and so forth. These 
are very low key groups, often Icbking for ari 
agenda, often not meetirig iri the cburse of a 
>ear. But the value is, they cut across districts: 
they cut across prbfessibnal orgariizatioris; and 
they are representative rt b6t& elementary 
arid seeoridary education and higher educa- 
tion. So we used those groups to begin to work 
on the issue as they related to each bl the 
disciplines. 

The first attempt tb Hi irig about cbriimu- 
nications was tb establish a feedback system. 
The graril provided us with the resources to 
furriish every high sch ool a performance re- 
port bri their graduates as they complete:^ 
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their fresHmah year in the three state ihstitu- 
tLOJis and in the iive discipHhes i ntoiitiohed; 
The type pf information on the printouts was 
determined by a planning group represen- 
tative of the interested parties. For example, 
the high school people said^ "It would be 
meaningless to Us if we don't know what they 
did in high school/' So we gave them the SAT 
scores and class rank, within a range, that each 
person broiight to the coHege-— there was 
some concern about personal identification, so 
we used these ranges — and each person's rec- 
ord in chemistry, physics, mathematics, for- 
eign ianguages, social sciences, andi English at 
the college level freshman year. That record 
was also cbmpared to the achieverrient of all 
freshrnen, ofz all people taking the courses, 
and so forth. So the information was in various 
contexts that made jt more mekningful. 
Again, this is common sense; it is probably 
done a lot. It had never been done to this 
extent in Rhode Isiaiid. We had always had an 
informai relationship, maybe between the ad- 
jacent district arid the college, in terms of sliar- 
irig some information, but now it became for- 
malized. 

The colleges have agreed to continue their 
support on a yearly basis. As we look at expec- 
tations, it is skiiis that coiieges want the kids to 
have, arid that is going to require a look at the 
curriculurii. We have some data that may ajlbw 
lis to reflect on the quality of the curriculurii 
in the different areas. So that feedba^ k system 
was valuable. 

Another value again is communications. We 
did not just deliver the printouts. We had a 
series of workshops that brought coilege ped- 
pje together with high school people to ex- 
plairi the forrirtat, tiie data, arid the impact of 
the data. One of the unique things about 
Rhode Island^ small as it is, is that everybody 
wants regional workshops; Everything is rela^ 
tive in Rhode Island, you know. You can get 
anywhere in thirty minutes, but no one wants 
to travel more than ten. So we had four fe- 
gionai workshops to keep us busy iri the State 
Departriierit of Educatibri. We began to de- 
velop sbriie partnerships, some relatiohshijD».s. 

A couple of high schools took the teachers 
oh a released-time day to the co'-ege. They 
met with the English faculty ana he sociai 
science faculty. They also met with their own 
kids who were now attending the coilege. They 
got feedback frbrii the kids on how weil they 



were of were noi prepared; Again, the dia- 
logue on communications began to emerge. 

In summary, the curriculum groups liave 
been working and continue to work. They 
have focused dri the issues that eriierged frbrii 
that iriitjaj cbriference where we had the ca- 
tharsis. They have begun to worJt bh science: 
biology^ math, and the orgahizatioh of the 
math program; the sequence of courses; and 
so forth. All of the issues that came up ^re 
beginning to be addressed, patiendy. There is 
no attempt to do it in a orie-tiriie deal, but with 
the expectatibri that it will cbritiriue, thus giv- 
ing these brgariizatioris new life, new meanirig, 
and a new sense of cbmmuhicatibh: This 
sounds -dealistici and will have some fe- 
strietibhs, but it is a Stan. There is a hew sense 
of commuhication, which we formerly lacked. 
We will keep those wolves, the legislators and 
the policymakers, away from the door when 
they see that something is being done, some 
attempt being riiade, tb address the prbblerils. 
As Mr. [AlbertJ_Shariker [Presiderit, Ariiericari 
Federation of Teachers] said today, "Just don't 
talkabbut the problem, make 5bme atterript to 
address itf' AVe thank the leadership of the 
Chiefs and the Mellon Foundation tor this op- 
portunity, this catalyst, to help us to^ address a 
problem which we knew existed, but about 
which we did too little. Tharik ybU very riluch. 

DR. WALTER: Thank you, Mr. Dambi uch. 
We appre^iate^the presentation oa your state_, 
and I can't imagine being able to cross the 
state in thirty minutes. When I think about 
()hio, then about Texas, I realize how easy it is 
to cross Ohio. But regibnai meetings briiy ten 
riiiriiites apart wbUld be heavcri for us iri Ohibi 
where we dnve three or four hours to hbld 
them. : L 

Sur third jpresehtatibh focuses oh the rela- 
tionship between secondary vocational and 
technical education. I think it shows yet an- 
other example of a state addressing a linkage 
in an interesting way. It is my privilege to iri- 
trbduce Everett Harris, who is gbirig tb iiake 
the preseritatibri for Vermont. Mr. Harris js an 
extension associate prbfessbr of the Depart- 
rheht of Vocational Edttcatioh and Technology 
at the University of Vermont. 

DR. HARRIS: Thank you. In the Vermont 
MeUbri Project, the cbricept bf cbllabbratibri is 
beirig utilized tb sblye a differerit type of prob- 
lerii. I was riot irivblved brigirially iri the plari- 
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liing process that resulted in the request for 
monej' through the Mellon Foundation. A per- 
son by the name of Elizabeth Rbcklin was re- 
sponsible for that part. I came into the project 
after the grant was awarded, which was a little 
over a year ago. 

Let me share with you something about the 
probjern we tried to address with this project. 
Basically it ties back to the fact that Vermont's 
secondary vKationai students frequently lack 
the adequate preparation h .d desire to con- 
tinue postsecondar) technical t raining. Iii a 
';.s3per that I pulled togSther to share with you, 
I ciie ohe example. /VV^ examined some pfe- 
:;.msiTary data on bur eighty-three graduates 
and found that less than twenty percent went 
on to further education uithin a year after 
compKning the program. 

There was a real need to address this prbb^ 
lem from several perspectives. There was a 
perceptibri that vocatibhal education was hot 
really responding to tbe hew demands in the 
marketplace; Programs were aot being re- 
sponsive enough, and we really needed to ad- 
dress the technical component of vocational 
training. So our question basicaily was "How 
can we go about expanding of making avail- 
able real bptibns ih pbstsecbhdary technical 
edUcatibn for bur secbhdary people?'* 

We prbpbsed ^ designed^ an d im piemen ted a 
prbgram that addp sses a secondary vocational 
throughj>ostsecondary technical three-to-five 
year continuum. The project was jointly 
planned and coordinated with the Depart- 
ment of Education and the Vermbnt State Cbl- 
leges Board staff pebple. 

I suppbse we bug^ e cbhtext 

of vocatibhaL education in our st^tt^. v e :re a 
little larger than Rhode island, -i/: /wa; we 
hayea j5opulation of a little less than 350,000, 
although the natives would dispute that dur- 
ing the tourist season. Wc have sixteen vbca- 
tional centers in the state; fbiirfeeh ari at- 
tached to existihg high school structures. They 
were built jointly, actually, Wfe have two of 
them that are free-stahdihg. They are prin- 
cipally oriented towards secondary students. 
All the high schools are designated conduit 
schools into one or more bf these cehters. We 
have bur pbstsecbndary colleges ahd ihstitu- 
tibhs with associate br certificate prbgrams— 
abbut seveh are private. We have thestate col- 
leges board wFicb operates Four campuses in 
soft of _a traditional sense: Plus, we have a 
community college concept that is a school 



without walls; they make afrahgemehts for fa- 
cilities. Then we have the Uhiversity bf Ver- 
mont, which speaks bhly to God; 

_ 0ur raa[brpreir^se as we went into this was 
that the secondary vocational educition had to 
be recognized as an important component in 
preparing students for pbstsecbndafy tech- 
nical education. Otherwises there wbuid be ho 
progress. We tried tb to Ibbk at curriculum, 
both the techhical and the academic curricu- 
: Ti, and ways ih whichwe could do some 
ouabbrative activities to improve the aca- 
: nic and techhical skills of students. 

nd third, we have identified some coJlab- 
j a ' activities to occur between the Ibcai 
vocational center and higher education ih- 
stitUticjK Our expectatibhs were^ for example, 
that we wbuld Have three to five vocational 
centers tha^t wbuld be interested. It did hbt 
turn out thatway. We had six that quite vehe- 
inchtly expressed their interest in becoming 
involved. In other words, we had much more 
interest in the project than we anticipated. 

We ought to tail' sbme abbut expectatibhs 
and the sbrts of things tiiat came but bf those 
conversatibhs. had expected tb focui ::bn- 
siderable ambuht bf attention on ^xaminiiig 
the tecbhical curricula— the academic part of 
it, basically math and science skills that stu- 
dents need to enter to complete a secondary 
technical associate or certificate program. We 
found that we had to spend a lot mbre time oh 
the access part initially than we did on adjust- 
ihg the techhical ahd academic curricula Ih 
bthcr: wbrds, we had to get people to work 
'agether and reach some agreements that 
ould fieip kids move from secondary to 
. o^secondary and recognize that secondary 
vocational education hs d a rok . 

We basically used the cbilaborative process 
tb db that. The access is:: ue was addressed 
through articulatihg— getting the secohdary 
pebple ahd pbstsecbndary .people together tb 
do some articulating among themselves and to 
look at scope and sequence between what goes 
on at the secondarj^ level and what goes on at 
the postsecondary level. Those meetihg^ be- 
came very interesting because^ obviously f 
ondary p- bj3le had a lot of cflvnership in their 
prbgraih contCTL Pbstsecbhdary pM 
lot bf bwnership in their cohteht. it_ was clear 
as we sat there listening to these people that 
there was a lot of overlap, but it was hard for 
the individuals lo see that. 
Fortunately, guidance counselors were 
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among tfe groups of people that we asked to 
the initial meetings between secbridar)! arid 
pbstsecbhdary people^ We invited guidance 
eduhselbrs because they ask good qu^stiorisi 
particular!} sir?ce_ they realized they would 
have to explam the changes to the studer*^ 
they counsel and to the students' parents. 

Their questions really helped keep people 
on task. I recall the first meeting we had bt- 
tweeri facultv arid adiriinstratbrs fi-bni VTC— 
Verriibn; let hriical CbJlege, a two-year tech- 
yr3N*o:-— arid those fixDin a vocational cen- 
^i: AU^ iSom Eanr hours oF everybody ex- 
plaining what wonderful content each was 
teaching and at what different levels from the 
others, the guidance pefson said, "What we 
need to know is how does the adriiissibris re- 
quireriieri t for a student who obriipletes a vbca- 
tibrial pjnogram differ frbni that of a student 
who doesn't have a vocational program. The 
end result is it does not. Each student needs so 
much English, so much math, so much sci- 
ence, and a certain minimum SAT score. 
Then why are we meeting?" That occurred in 
the middle of the afterribbri about thirty riiiri- 
utes before we were tb leave. At that pbirit, 
everyone sac down and werittb work. We have 
had sciriie really good sessions since then. 

What was the butcbme? The Mellon Project 
has had a fair amount of impetus on the inter- 
est in the concept of secondary/postsecondary 
linkages or coilaboration activities. Two other 
projects are lelated to spnle extent to olir 
Meirpn grant, Orie is called Pririciples of Tech- 
riblogy. Some bf ybu nb doubt are involved 
with that project. It is basically an applied way 
of "^aching riiath_ ihd science skills^ ^ Vth a 
focus on technological devices. The principles 
associated with many technologicai devices— 
fluidics, hydraulics, electronics — are part of 
that. We h ^ve two centers that tested that sys- 
tem this year. We have two bther centers that 
want tb get inv^1ved in the cbriiing fiscal year 
1986. 

Another project was an ticipated by few of 
us. We had one school come up with their own 
coilaborative-type activity called Prep Tech, 
which is a carbon copy of what we proposed to 
do with the Mellon grant. We have been able 
to work together: bri that, arid vriey're dbirig 
sbriie things iri cbllabbratiori with this project. 
In other words, we are mutually stippbrtivc. 
So what started out as^ The Springboard Pro- 
ject funded by Mellon money, ends up with 
three prefects that now are focussing on sec- 



bridary/pbstjsecbndary linkages, to try to ex- 
pand options for secondary vocational stu- 



And so the springboard is utilized in two 
senses: first, to launch the Mellon grant, and 
second, to launch the whole concept of help- 
ing secondary students enter the pbstsecbrid- 
ary level. Half of our sixteen centers have 
sbrne sort i:>f activity that is either goirig on 
nbwvorwill be goirig ori during this fiscal year 
1985._We have also been involving two or three 
of oar colleges or private schools and one LPN 
[licensed practical nurse] program. 

I think the Mellort grant has allowed Us to 
focus on the process of cpllabbratibri riibre 
thari we would have dbrie otherwise. We would 
have dbrie it, but the grantallbwed us tb riiake 
it a higher priority. The interest is certainly 
there to continue collaboration 

DR. WALTER: Thank you very much, Ever- 
ett. We appTtciate that presentatidri. I arn 
going to ask Steve Kaagari [Vernibnt Cbriiriiis- 
sibrier bf EdUcatibriJ tb respbrid tb these pro- 
jects frbrii the viewpoirit^f the Departraerit of 
Educatic ri in Verniorit. Steve is never at a loss 
fer a response, and he asked especially for this 
privilege: 

DR. KAAGAN: I will respond very briefly to 
all three speakers, not from the point of view 
of the Veri-:ont Department of Education, but 
perha][^y i rovU my own point of yieWi just tb get 
sbriie disvu .sion goirig ambngst the partici- 
parits betv:. 

As '-iv: spr^akers were itiiriirig their pro- 
grams^stv;t;r ! f . :erating m ircciples occurred to 
me. In fa^ l a :ed A eight of them, 
which I shxi-: Mi^^vjy ticU oiL 

As you listen, 1 ask you to think about them 
in feiatiori riot brily to the prbgrariis that were 
talked about here, but also tb the iriiprov^- 
riierit bf teacher training prograriis between 
higher education and rlpirientary arid second- 
ary education, beci: e i think the learn-n,-? 
here applies across a broad span cf pos- 
sibilities. 

One of the things that strurk me overall is 
that there is a great deal cf pbwer arid 
Usefulriess iri a "prbject riieritaliiy"— the sjerise 
bf tryiag to define a set of fairly riarrow objec- 
tives or to eiirriinate soriie identifiable ills and 
to bring a group of people together in a pro- 
ject team to accomplish that. Thiit certainly 
was common here, and it may be very impor- 
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tarit.ahd applicable in improving teacher train- 
ing jprdgrains^ particularly since the rarnifica- 
tions oF those programs cut across a number 
of areas. 

The first principle has to do with the power 
of a littie bit of money, not a Idtj but a iittle bit 
of mdhey. I ve often thought that if I were a 
philarithrbpist, I would much rather be in 
charge of a small grants program rather than 
a large grants program. I have a feeling that in 
our business thepj is often much more power 
in a little bit of money rather than a lot of 
money when it comes to curing some of the ills 
that confront Us. 

Second, it is clear that specific objectives 
were identified, even if the ]6bjective was^ 
eliraihate: fairly concrete ills,^ like the expansibh 
of remedial programs in the early years of 
higher education. A great deal of concern ex- 
ists about that across the country. 

Third is the power of communication, the 
power that now exists in commiihicatibn 
amongst tntities where there previously had 
been little. Cbrrimbh sens^ would dictate that 
there should be a lot. It is fascinating, really, 
for any outsider listening to people like us 
s^rttggZmg^ith the issue of cooperation be- 
tween elementary and secondary and higher 
education. I think there would be some shak- 
ing of heads and wondering why. 

Fourth is the ever present power of feed- 
back, of data V A riumber bJ pjebple spoke 
abbut this— the little bits of data, but very 
profound when_ used well. 

Fifth is the inevitable power of efforts that 
see clients as whole people across the bound- 
aries of institutions. This is perhaps a too sim- 
ple one, br.t it strikes me every time issues like 
this come Up^ and I think it applies very much 
tb teacher training. It is amazing what we can 
do if we see a high school student as sbinetedy 
who eventually will be a college student aind 
not somebody who is somehow bifurcated be- 
tween the two institutions. One of our great 
failures is that we often do the latter, not the 
former. There is potential power in seeing cli- 
ent as whole people. 1 : 

Sixth, I would argue for— I think at least 
two pebple up here did the sairje thing—the 
power of parents as constituents. With all of 
the talk about the distract! ve effect of tv^- 
working-parents families, there is, nonethe- 
less, enormous potential in reaching out to 
parental concern about the educatipn of their 
children. What [Ernest] Boyer [President, Car- 



negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching] said earlier is fair warning that 
there is a gtc.fl need for talking tb parenrs 
about the education of their chiidrerli in spite 
of ail that we ii^ve heard abbiit : dEStractibhs 
cbnfrbnting thu^e parents, 

Severitii— this one is a bit Je, but it 
needs a lor of work^is tEe lynchpin roie of 
school couiiseiors, particularly if v/e are se- 
rious about improving teaLher training pro- 
grams and want bright high schdbl ybUpg^ters 
to be more interested in pbtential teaching ca- 
reers. CpUriselbrs ar^ much maligned^ maybe 
rightfully so, but it does not matter. They play 
a cn/cia/ role in thatarea of transition_ between 
high school and postsecondary education. 

Finall)r, eighth: whatever one does in ed'ica- 
tional reform, it seems that there is a central 
nexus in the relationship between high school 
and postsecondary institutions. Obvibusly, 
that applies very much to improving teacher 
training prbgrams. An example would be tl - 
absolute z^^fo5n^55 of raising standards at th 
high school level without concomitant action 
by higher education. That is an important 
lesson we learned by exemplification through 
these various projects. 

So I offer for future discussion some bf the 
principles that grow out bf these jDrojects and 
also sbme thoughts concerning the reform of 
teacher education. 

DR. WALTER: Thank you very much, Steve. 
Now we are ready for questions anu discussion 
from the floor. They need not be limited tb the 
scope of these projects, but alsb can relate to to 
the bverall linkages between elemehtary/sec- 
bridary ediicatibri and higher ediieatibh, par- 
ticularly as we think about the broad theme 
that we are discussing here together. That is, 
as Steve said so succinctbs we should focus 
upon the whole client, the y;:>ung person mov- 
ing through our system, the process of devel- 
oping those characteristics that enable him br 
her tb be x prbductive citizen in a very com- 
plex \^^rld. 

Steve^ yotir points were right on target re- 
garding the broad jjictur^ of what we can do 
through those linkages and with >j little bit of 
money, because we in education arc used to 
working with little bits of money tb bring 
about change. As Albert Shahker said: thi 
morning, if we talk about generating $10D bil- 
lion, we will liave^ little trouble, but if we talk 
about using better what we have, we would get 
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along riiueh better There is a lot oF truth in 
thpse kinds of observations; 



ROBERT a BENTON (SUperinterideri! of 
Public Hstfuctiori, Iowa): Ed, I am aware that 
several years ago your slate cbmmissibher df 
educaiibh had Both seebhd^rry and postseebn- 
daiy responsibilities which were then div ded 
between separate boards. I am interested and 
struck by the oddity of a new structure, a new 
mechanism, within your state* to try to bring 
together elementary, secondary and pbstse- 
cdndary education. Did you have tru^^commu- 
hicatibh between the twb levels before the 
split? 

MR. DAMBRUGH^ We had separate boards 
in the late 1960s and then iv^nt to a single 
Board of Regents for elementary and postse- 
condary education. Even though we had one 
board, I do not think communications ever 
reached the level of expectation that Was 
hoped for. I think the board had advocates for 
elementary and secondary, and r-lvbeates for 
postsecbndary; and they were beginning to 
compete Jbr resources for the two separate 
institutions. That is where the effoi .>nd ener- 
gies went, as I viewed it, rather than "Here, we 
have a single jj'>vernance body, what a natural 
trr articulation and plahhihg and cbmmuriica- 
tion." 

I do hbt think it Happened at that point, 
^oiitically, J think it was the resource ^istie and 
the identity issue that laid the^ foundation to 
pull them apart again. We want to go before 
the legislature as the Board of Higher Ednca- 
don for higher education, and so forth. I don't 
think tl . ^o boards together solved the prob- 
lem. Now we are cbmmuhicatihg as institu- 
tions u-^der those bbards, meaning eJe- 
rriehtary and secondary education as school 
districts and as proies»sionals there, and higher 
education as inL..?xutions, as members, rather 
than through a board. The boards are in- 
vol veil, though, with regulations on articula- 
tion, graduation requirements, athd so forth. 

BARBARA NEWELL (Chancellor, State Uni- 
v4?rsity System of Fldrida): Dr. Baiidy^ as ypU 
developed your materials, did you look at the 
particular problems bf smgle-parent famihes? 

DR. BANDV: In this particular froject we 
specificaily did hot do that^ althoiigh we have 
teen working ^ a fha« for several years in Ohib. 
We know that our [.^pulatibh is gr^at, since we 



have eight major cities, and we knbw that the 
problent of the sirigie-paferit families are evi- 
dent there. In this year bf family involvement, 
we db have strands that we will be deveJbpirig, 
ihcludihg the external and ihternal forces oh 
the family, ^ne of those being the single par- 
ent, as well as socio-economic issues like drugs, 
alcohol, and so forth. But for the two bro- 
chures we talked in generaj. In our film we do 
show single parents; we show both a single 
father and a single mother with their children 
in the various aspects bf the film. 

RUTH RANDALL (ebmmissioner of Educa- 
tion; Minnesota): Your prcgect on parent in- 
volvement sounds great. Could you elaborate 
on what you have done so that, after this pro- 
ject is over, and there is no project pressure of 
heavy meetings, it will have been internalized 
with project leaders arid cburiselbrs? 

DR. BANDY: The meetirigs that we Held prior 
to the pajTerit meetirigs v^rt with^ priricipals 
and eburiseJbrs. We invited them to come into 
a regional full-day session^ where we worked 
vsrjth them on some of the parenting concepts 
that we developed as we produced our male- 
rials, and shaied with them how they caii con- 
tinue the project withbutiis. 

They aie able to reproduce the brochures if 
they wish, or adjusi therii to their bwh local 
cbristitiiericies. Qur Hope is that counselors 
will coritiriue the^arent concept through the 
K-12 written guidance program, which is re- 
quired by uur oLandards. One of our nine di- 
mensions of guidance— I am sure most bf you 
have heard of thbse, because they have been 
around since 197 1— is a parent services cbrii- 
pbrierit. Iri the written gtiidarice program; 
they are to have some aspect of each of the 
nine dimensions So we believe that through 
the Stan Jards, as well as through the project 
training sessions, we have internaiized the con- 
tinuation of the project goals. 

DR. WALTER: J wbuJd like tb say that we have 
atteriipted to demonstrate^ the valuable role 
the Mellon Foundation has played, beginning 
with the Summer Institute in 1 98 1, as we de- 
velop the kinds of Hnkages necessary to 
strengthen the relationship between bur 
postsecondary edUOitibn and elementary arid 
secbndary educatibri, arid help young people 
iri their ediicatibrial process. Vlfe are pleased to 
make these presentations^ tcijoti, and we en- 
eburage ariy additional comments. 
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CAN COLLABORATION ADVANeE TEACHER EDUCATION? 

P. Michael Tinnpiauie 
President 
Teachers CpllegiC 
Columbia University 



My tdpic isr "Can cbllabbratibri advance 
teacher educatidn?" After devbtihg two years 
lb several prbjeets trying to demonstrai^ this is 
so (and spending three days with advocates of 
coHaBqration here), my answer must be "yes." 
Indeed* it is "yes,** because it is an imperative 
of the moment. This is realiy the answer to the 
rhetorical question: it itlUst at this moment. At 
the most general level, the argument is as fol- 
lows: better teacher education is fiindamen- 
tally necessary to carry out the hoped- tor re- 
forms and improvements in education that are 
so much before us, that we are so much pro- 
moting and advancing these days; and better 
teacher education, however it may come to be 
defined, must be linked furidameritally arid 
thoroughly every step bf the way tb the bther 
cbmpbrients bf the reforr or else it will serve 
neither the reform hbr itself. 

This is the case for three general reasons. 
The first if the obvious programmatic reason 
that forty-rme states have raised or changed 
teacher preparation or certificatibri require- 
ments in the last year or two, thereby affecting 
Us directly^ arid forty- four states have put in 
hew professional deveLbpnient programs. So, 
prbgrammatically, teacher education is a key 
cordpbrierit in therefbrm. We also know— and 
i think this is important — we are a source of 
knowledge to that reform. Whatever our 
strengths and weaknesses, our capacities br 
lack thereof^ ydU will riot firid rilariy people 
ariywhere else in the firmariierit who have 
tried to study education systernatieally ahd 
build a Jcricftvledge base a^u t it ^ For the most 
pari, a^good deal of the knowledge and insight 
that one seeks is resident somewhere or other 
in our precincts. 

From our point of view, the lirikage is ^ho 
necessary poUticaliy, becaU^-e we are depen- 
dent bri the btner actors in the reform. It 
should cbjrie as no surprise to ybu to know that 
the: universe of teacher education is not a 
highly pbwerfiiU independent j3olitical force 
in your state. Just as we are necessary placers 
in the reform, we need your assistance, if we 



are to piay that role; Finally, collaboration is 
necessary because it is part of one of the op- 
portunities that comes out of this reform, the 
opportunity to think again and think hard 
about the roles of schools of educatibri arid 
teacher preparatibri in tlie develbpriient bf the 
education svsteriis of the states ih^ o 
That v- ill be evident to yoii^ Lpresume, fro 
what Judy tahier; Peter Magrath, and others 
have already said to you, and certainly will be 
in what John Goodlad will yet say to you, a:id, 
I hope, in what I say as well. 

There are many specific exariiples oi how 
teacher educatibri arid elementary and sec- 
bridary educatibri are mutually deperideriL 
One th^ sticks in oty mind is the question of 
standards; One of the key things that you are 
trying to do to us, and that we must also do to 
ounelves, is to set higher standards in the 
preparation of teachers. To put it in the ver- 
nacular, we are "hurig but tb dry** if thbse 
staridards are riot cbrisistejit wLth the stan- 
dards bf hiring officers or persbhhel jaffieers 
in the local districts. We cannot have ah objec- 
tive that js not close to the objective that they 
are going to seek: 

To be more specific for you, I sjall illustrate 
these general points in three ways. First is a 
quick review of the larger pojicy frariiewbrk in 
which this issue sits, and the ways in which that 
ft-ariiewbrk prbriibtes mutual interests in eol- 
labbratibri. Second is a sketch of what is hap- 
pehingatone school^ Teachers College, not so 
much to tell you what is going on there, as to 
give you the. perspective of someone trying to 
run a school of education: hbw these dppbr- 
tunities present themsejves arid whaLthe prob- 
lems and challeriges seem tb be. Third is a 
sUggestibri on the next key steps that we might 
take in building practical varieties of collab- 
oration. 

The Eblicy Framework Surrounding 
Coilaboration 

As to the policy framework, it has^^been told 
to you before that the way that we have beeri 
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presented an entirely new policy agenda in the 
area of teaching in the past two years has been 
quite simply remarkable. It started with the 
recent reports that seemed at first to be only 
widespread criticisms of teaching as a prbfes- 
sidri. But in a curious way, they were also an 
absolution, because just as we were accused of 
being part of the problem, we were also as- 
sumed to be part of the solution. That may 
seem obvious to us, but let me remind you it 
was not always the assumption of policy-mak- 
ing in the previous years. We do not have to go 
too far back to find highly prescriptive jnaji- 
agemeht strategies, teacher-proof curricula, 
and the search for alternatives to the school, 
aH orwhichwere commentaries that the school 
and tethers were not necessarily part of the 
solution. It is important to recognize that how- 
ever severe the recent criticism might have 
been, the critics did not abandon the profes- 
sion, but rather came back to it as the neces- 
sary source of improveniexit. 

Out of that, though, has come a deejpening 
sense in the past two jears of how profound 
tfie^roblem is. Once we decided that, after all, 
we are going to depend centrally on the teach- 
ing profession to do the job, the state in which 
we found the profession has seemed to us in- 
creasingly serious, as we reflected bh how v'e 
are going to go a&ul fixing it. 
: I like to quote frord ah imaginary 
that Hhda Darling-Hammond created as the 
prefece for her report, BeyoTid the Commission 
R^orti: The Coming Crisis in Teaching, It goes as 
follows: 

Wanted^ college graduate Avith aca- 
demic major, master's degree pre- 
ferred. Excellent communication and 
ieadership sldils required. Challenging 
opportunity to serve 150 clients daily^ 
develbpihg up to five different prod- 
ucts each day to meet their heeds. This 
diversified job also allows employee to 
^ercise typing^ clerical, law enforce- 
ment, and soqal work ^kills between 
assignments and after hours. Adapt- 
ability helpful, since suppliers cannot 
always deUver goods and support serv- 
ices on time. Typical W3rk week forty- 
seven hours. Special nature of work 
precludes fringe benefits such as lunch 
and icbflee break,: but work has many 
intrinsic rewards.-5tarting salary 
$1^2^769 WI& a guarantee of 124,006 
after only fourteen years. 



In a humorous way, the ad gathers together 
many threads aboiit the status of thje teaching 
professibh^the problems that have weighed 
upon it serially^ cumulatively, over the last ten 
to fifteen years, all of which heed to be ad- 
dressed together at this time if we are goingto 
create a different situation. The job has be- 
come more difficult, the expectations higher, 
the pay lower in real terms, and the constraints 
on action greater. The incentives to profes- 
sional performance are often lacking, and the 
preparation is sometimes inadequate. In that 
\^^ht-ad and other associated ebmmehtaries, 
there are at least a half dozeiv converging real^ 
ities of what the act of teaching has become in 
our country, perhaps without our reflecting 
on it, over the past ten or fifteen years. 

This has happened at the same time that 
another trend (probably riot urirelated) has 
errieiged: we are probably going to have to pay 
teachers what they are worth, for the first time 
in history. We no longer have either women or 
minorities who have nothing else that they can 
do by way of prdfessibrial adyaricemerit, and 
therefore gravitate substantially into ju a few 
p^rbfessibris, one of which was teaching. Thank 
God that they have many other opportunities 
which they are busy pu^uing. They are not 
going to return to teaching in the same num- 
bers, and certainly not with the same restraints 
on their own opportunities that they had be- 
fore. So, at the same time that the situatibri has 
been wbrseriirig withiri the profession^ the rel- 
ative staridirig of the profesion in the labor 
riiarket has been declining. 

We may have made teaching an unattractive 
profession for people considering entering it, 
precisely at the ume when we need them most. 
This is certainly dear iri the nuriibers of yburig 
people whb currently iriterid tb eriter it— that 
riiiriiber having plummeted from a (quarter or 
tnbre of the young people ehtenhg cblleg;e 
fifteen yeara ago^ta barely five per^^ today-— 
hqt nearly^ the replacement level that will be 
required in the next five years or so. 

This is also evident in the test data that we 
have cbnceniirig the aptitude of thbse few whb 
db chbbse tb eriter it. It certainly is evident in 
the: gruesome jreteritibh data^ which Phil 
Schlechty can tefi ybti more aboutja^ in ffie 
week^iirwhicfi we expenence tremendous at- 
mtion, jjaracidarly am the more talented 
^ung teachers during the first few years of 
their active service in the dassioom. And it is 
certainly evident in the poll data, which indi- 
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cate that most parents and most teachers 
wouid not recommend teaching as a prdjfes- 
sioiiai oppdrtunity to anyone or even to them- 
selves if they had to do it over agaiiL_ 

This has been: an unfolding story The good 
hei!irs is that we decided that, after all, we inust 
depend oh teachers to improve our schools, 
and the bad news is that we might have farther 
to go than we originally thought to make that 
ha^en. 

The response Has been wide-rarigihg iii the 
dimensions of pay, both Jfcginhirig arid over 
the course of time; in possible career struc- 
tures and different patterns of advancement 
within teaching; and in increasing reliance on 
"effective schools" or "school improvement" 
strategies— which go by a variety of nameSi 
but all assume that the teachers should have 
riiore prbfessibnal, cbllegial roles in develbp- 
tfig arid earryirig out the educational prograrii 
of the school. The rcfbrrii has also included 
professional development policies, both pre- 
service and inservice, and a whole host of 
quality control measures — ^^test standards and 
certification requirements that have been im- 
posed to build quality con trdl into the system 
at varibus pbitits alQng^^t^ 

Thus, an unprecedentedly broad agenda is 
before us in the area of teaching. I do not need 
to tell politicians like yourselves that broad 
agendas are the best kind to have, because they 
sometimes let ydU make tradeoffs across issues 
that ybu cannot make when dealing with brie 
issue. The bppbrturiityifor change, Iherefone, 
is iri principle greater For teaefeer edueatibri, 
brily consistent actibri across flie severS di- 
mensions is gomg to solve a problem which 
really arises from all those dimensions. No one 
policy or any one program is going to deal 
with the problem that has as many sources, as 
many rpdts^ as the proW^^^ I desailted. 

This is ttue^DT professional d^ 
a whole and teacher educadon in pardcular 
We must respond in the terms of the reform. 
If we are thinking about how teacher educa- 
rion may be more collabdratively and effec- 
tively linked, it has to be a teacher educaddri 
that is built dri apprbpriate presUriiptibris 
about what the pay arid rewards bf die pibfes- 
sibri wiU be; about what die career ladders br 
other career structures will be; abbut what the 
ribrms bf practices bf rollegial befiawbr with^ 
the school wiU be; about what the ocpectadons 
for continuing professional development over 
a career will be; and about what the standards 



to be met at various stages in a career will be. 

It goes without sayiiig, since all those issues 
are develdpirig quickly, that even if teacher 
educatibn had been all ybu warited it to be iri 
the past (we will ribt go iritb the fact that diis 
probably has riot been the case), it must still 
respond to all these changes, and has barely 
begun to do so. I hope you are convinced that 
the profession has begun td do sd and is mdre 
than willing to dd sd. 

The amdurit of cdniriiissibii activity arid dia- 
logue and fermeritthat has grbwri up arburid 
hbw we riiust respbrid to die teacher education 
issue is unprecedented in my experience, but 
itis Sir to say that it is a dialogue and a process 
that has just begun. It lags behind some of the 
other reforms themselveri, because it is in 
important respects a consequence df those 
dther refdrms. The secdrid pbirit is that the 
refonri mdyeriieritarid participaUbn bf teacher 
educatiori in it build riiutual iriter*stiri cbllab- 
bration iri riiari^ respecjs^ At m j_college— 
which I will not try to portray as particularly a 
leader in this regard, but simply as an institu- 
tion in the midst of this — we are being drawn 
into cdllaboratidn by these issues in a host df 
ways. Career strucvare, school iriiproveriierit 
strategies, arid all sorts of accburitability prb- 
grariis^ tests,^<?nd standards all draw us iri. We 
are beirig drawn iritb all bf those and being 
required arid asked to participate; we don't 
even have to demonstrate much initiative. 

Teachers ElbUege: A 6ase Study 

Moreover; as_we begin to glimpse what kinds 
of programs are going to be needed for the 
new varieties of teachers, we are impelled by 
our own programmatic requirements to seek 
cdllaboiatipn. This is simply die nature of the 
future befbre us. Rather _thari be jibstract 
about that^ let riie talk briefly about Teachers 
College as a case of an iristitutibri iri die riiid- 
dle bf diis ebllabbrative eflort. I wiU give some 
ea^riiples br what we've been csilled uponio 
do^eidier by our own lights or by someone 
else, in the past few years — that begin to con- 
nect us to local educational enterprises in a 
very different and more prdfdUrid way than wie 
might have been befbre. 
^ First, there is die level bf action research. 
Today, we db difKrerii kirids bf research than 
we were dbirig a decadeagb. Much bf what we 
dairivblyes ^ very direcdy in developing mys 
that we caa do research with teachers. We have 
been very much involved with the New York 
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City schopis in trying to evaluate effective 
school and school improvement strateg^^ 
are research enterprises that get tis but into 
schools and classrooms in ways that we might 
hot have been before: 

In professional development, we are being 
called upon to participate in a great variety of 
activities; whether the Metropolitan School 
Study Counci!— a loose alliance of forty or 
fifty school districts, where we have been 
providing professidrial develdpmeh^ school 
district leadership for a generation, and which 
has had a great resurgence in the last couple 
of years— or working with one of Gordon Am- 
bach's Boards of Cooperative Educational 
Services (BOCES) to put on a prdfessidnal de- 
velopment program for the superinteridehts 
in southern Westchester Couhty, dr wdrkihg 
with teacher centers in New York City, or de- 
veloping the impact models of professional de- 
velopmeht. These are all activities that draw us 
oa in program delivery: 

In (delivering our own instructional pro- 
grams, we have developed entirdy new config- 
iirations arid chanpd their cdhteht; \\/e de^ 
liver therii in difSrerit times, places, and 
formats than we formerly did: We finally un- 
derstand that ofTerihg courses at times and 
pJacesat our convenience is not necessarily the 
appropriate way to be a school truly in the 
service of this profession, a prdfessibri that 
increasingly expects its riieriibers td garner ad- 
vanced prdfessidrial preparatidris, after and 
while they have fun-tiriie jobs rather thart be- 
fore, Wfe now offer a half-dozen degree pro- 
grams which can be taken largely in the sum- 
mertime and in iniensiv'e weekend formats, 
sometimes with independent study compo- 
nents — configurations we simply were riot 
thinking of doing five or teri years ago, \^ are 
asked to coriterii plate riew ways to develop pro- 
fess idriaj leadership ^arid hew ways to bring 
people iritb Uie prbfessidh^ For example, we 
have established a pro-am to provide ad- 
vaheed training to retnminjf Pseace Corps vol- 
unteers who wiU at the same time be math and 
science teachers in New York City in the next 
few years-^a little piece of serendipity iJiat will 
produce twenty or twerity-flve experiericedi 
highly-riiotiyated sderice teachers in ari^area df 
desperate shortage in that dty'sL schools; 

We have developed an 
gram, beeatise we aii^l^ from every 

side that varieties of teacher leadership that we 
have not seen before will emerge. We have had 



marvelous success in training some indepen- 
dent school ediie^^^ who are on the verge of 
assiiinihj leader positions. We hope to 
have a program jike that for urban public 
school teachers as a cpmpaMion prograni. 

We have quintupled our continuirig educa- 
tidri offeririgs iri the pas- three years, simply by 
decidirig to do it. It turns out that the demand 
was there all the lime It did hot take special 
measures or prog;rarhs; in many respects it 
simply took us being more creative about 
when and how we carried out this activity and 
put it forth. 

Finajiy, at the policy deveJdprilerit level, 
through institutions like the New York City 
Partriership arid the AUiarice for the Public 
Schddls, we have had more opportunity than 
in previous years to contribute to the policy 
development debate and to be of particular 
assistance, in consortium with other graduate 
schools of education, to the New York City 
schools. 

Reading that litariy, I dd riot have any idea 
whether it is mdre or less than in dther jDlaces. 
My iriipressiori frorii talking with the other 
deans in schools of education is that almost all 
of them would have a similar list. It would be a 
list that has developed not exactly willy-nilly, 
but certainly in an ad hoc manner over the 
past two to four years, as many ways iri which 
we can assist in the refdrrii arid iiripiT>yemerit 
df teachirig arid edUcatidri have cdriie aldng. It 
is riot so riiuch an absence df dppdrtuhity that 
I sense. I worry more about capacity; in otir 
honest rhdmehts, you could get all of us who 
ran these^chooJs of education to saj^, "We have 
many opportunities; we are trying to meet 
more of those opportunities than we have, but 
we are worried about capacity. This is a riew 
chance for Us to come into riew collaborative 
arrangenierits with local school districts. We 
must do it well.'' 

Areas for Collaborative Development 

Third, we are approaching a stage where we 
need new poi'des and riiariagerial structures 
to move this cbllabdratidri beydrid its exparid- 
irig, ad hoc character iritd some riidre formal 
riiariifesMtidn that can carry it on over time 
and continue to broaden and deepen it^ That 
is somiethihg i don't know how to accomplish 
from my perspective, just as you may not know 
how to accomplish it from yours, leading to the 
obvious conclusion that maybe we should get 
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together and develop a perspective that will 
carry matters forward. Let me sketch a few 
mailageabie and important areas that iseeiii to 
be bbvioiis places to begin this process, so that 
we do not try to cbhstruet an entire universe 
and fail in that process. 

The first that 1 would point to is the induc- 
tion process. It seems clear that we could do 
much more in the year or two before the initial 
appearance of a teacher in the classroom and 
the year or two after thie initial appearance^ 
arid consider that as^ari iriductiori process for 
the young teacher. Certainly^ there is a great 
deal of uhevehhess and room for improve- 
ment_in practice teaching and in clini^^al and 
internship arrangements that schools of edu- 
cation try to carry on in their programs. We 
have been expanding and impfdving those, yet 
they are by rid riiearis perfect. 

One of the reasons tbey are hot— arid this is 
a pbirit that John Gbddlad can probably dwell 
on with you— is that there is hot that much 
benefit in the current arrangement for the 
school district. They are doing a favor for the 
school of education, and they will help out up 
to a point. But there is a pdint beydrid which 
they will riot gd, because the cdsts are tod 
heavyi arid the benefits tod few. So, we need to 
think riiore broadly and develop a greater self- 
interest bh the part of the school district in 
eoUahbrative arrangements. 

The second half of the problem is that most 
often the school of education's last contact 
with the teacher is the moment that he or she 
enters the classrddm. Sdmetimes it seems that 
everybody's last cdritact with the teacher is the 
mdmerit the teacher eaters the classrbbrii. 
Arid the two years after that entry are times of 
great trauma and disillusionment and tremen- 
dous attrition. 

When you think about it, there is no other 
profession that treats their inductees that way. 
A doctor gradL.: -ri^ from medical schddl is 
not handed a scalpel arid a stethdscdpe arid 
tdldi **It> ydur hdspjtal. Go ta it. This is your 
ward. Carry bri.'' No young la\^ Has 
just sperit three years ia the dark, wihdbwless 
recesses of a cbipbraii law linn wifl s^ that he 
or she was a_fully autonomous professional 
during that time. Every other profession that I 
can think of takes some are to induct the 
person who has finished fotnial prdfessidrial 
trainirig into full prdfessiprial autorion y 

It is ndt a riiatter to which schools of educa- 
don have attended; it is not a matter to which 



local schdd] districts have atteridedi either. It is 
a riiariageabie issue; it iis riot a very expensive 
issiie. Itisiiri area which can bring us into very 
substantial cbJlahoratioh: If we could find u^s 
to reraain in touch with our graduates for the 
first year or two, if they had the opportunity to 
reflect upon what was happening to theni and 
then perhaps learn a bit riidre frdril ity arid 
then fetUrri td it; arid if we thdught bf that 
first year or two as "in arid but bf the profes- 
sidrial experience" with refleetibri^ with addi- 
tional knowledge being purveyed as it Be- 
comes necessary, we could abate the attrition 
of new teachers. After all, to an important 
extent, it is true that you only learn teaching 
by doing it. Questions that wduld never dther- 
wise occur td ydii will drily dccUr wheri you are 
iri that classrbdrii. In pririciple, the first year br 
two should tee a tiriie for rich collaboxatibh 
airibhg schools of education, local school dis- 
tricts, and state_ agencies to make the young 
teacher more effective and, equally important, 
more likely to remain a teacher. 

The second area that I wduld fmtit to is 
really related, arid it is brie in which there is a 
great deal df activity already, thbMgh J thiftk 
we riiay be ready to take ittb a dififenenLleveL 
That is the area of professional deveiopSient 
While there has been burgeoning actwty in 
thisarea^ itseems to me that we also left a g;i^at 
many loose ends. For example, I do not think 
professional development is carried on in 
many or most school districr^ in ways that are 
consistent with schddl irilprdverilerit strategies. 
The iriipbsiudri df sdriiebne else3 ageridk is 
riibre the perceived riibdel bf prbfessiorial de- 
velopriierit. : : 

Professional development is Ssb not related 
to jprofessional projfress through career lad- 
ders, if that is what we are going to have, or 
throdgh levels of professional licensure or 
other arrangements of the variety that AI 
Shariker has begiiri td talk abdiit. Prdfessibrisd 
develdpriierit, iri short, is riot connected tb 
progress thrbugh the prbfessioxi. It is also ribt 
cbjiriected tb^stirigjinancial progress (thS 
has S\^s_seemed to me one of the most glar- 
ing weaknesses) as well as it should be. It is not 
connected substantively to salary structure. If 
we want to think about where we make our 
largest experiditure iri prdfessidrial deyeldp- 
merit* it is riot in the budget iterii we call prcH 
fessidrial development, it is in^ the salary struc- 
ture. The financial incentives we provide for 
people to get additional education produce 
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more professional development and demand 
more of teachers than all the rest of profes- 
sionaj development put together. 

I think it is fair to say that the amount of 
policy control c cercised on that part of profes- 
sional development is very slim. I hate to tell 
you this, but, if you wanted to have a dramatic 
impact on what we do, I can think of ho moii 
effective means than to place policy param- 
eters on the professional development dollars 
that enajjje teachers to move up through the 
salary range. Professional development neieds 
also to be related to concepts of cbntihubUs 
professional edncatibri. With all that I said 
about how much we have expanded cdntihu- 
ihg education at Teachers GoUege^ it remains 
very ad hoc. It is topical; it is not aggregative; 
Columbia's Teachers College is carrying on a 
special project for our NC ATE review, in 
which we try to develop some models of con- 
tinued professional education by following bur 
graduates five or ten years and then interview- 
ing them. We are develbpihg models of Avhat 
contihuihg educatibii requirements should be 
after three years, five years, Xyears, jmd will 
then develop a pattern of continuing educa- 
tion (other than having people go to this or 
that workshop, depending on whether their 
district has three, fbUr^ br five hundred dbllars 
to send them) to serve as a mbdel of cbhtiriu- 
ih^educatidh throughout the professLbh. : 

This is another very irhpbrtaht illustratibh 
of tfte mutuality of bur interests^ because we 
can develop that model and make it work 
beautifully; If nobody out there thinks that the 
profession should have a continuous develop- 
ment cpnriponent— that teachers should drive 
tb wbrk every xtibrriing listening to the latest 
jburhal articfe oii cassettes, rnuch as dbctbrs 
do how with ib^ Nj^v England four^ 
cSie— then it doesjiQ good tddevelbp a model 
df cdhtinmit^ pro^st^ional edu(^tioh; But if 
we_ and the profession together develop that 
model, then it "mil he worth having. . 

Further, if all of this professionai develop- 
ment is not consis^L with the certification 
requitements in tHe states, then it will be less 
effective br hot effective at all. 

Ih dosing, schools df education clearly have 
a ^at deal td Inflect dn ih terms df improving 
their own perfdrmahce. I do not say that by 
way of apology; we could all say that about 
ourselves. If you have heard nothing else this 
v^ek— whether it was from Judy Lanier or Al 
Shanker or yet to come from John Goodlad, 
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Peter Magrath, or your project directors — it is 
that we are ready to move on these many 
fronts, but it must be with others. We are in 
that sense depiehdent institutibhs. Certaihly, 
we must khbw and hold bur bwh standards^ 
but,^ in terms dfihtegratihg the system, it rhiist 
be done with the coHaboratioh and support of 
others. Thank you very much. 

L\NN SIMONS (Superintendent of Publi ^ 
Instruction, Wyoming): In light of the respon- 
sibiiities of a college faculty, what kinds of in- 
cehtives have you built ih tb ehcblirage the 
new models for prdfessidh^Ldevelopmeht, br 
ahythihg that requires the faculty gdihg out 
and teaching evening classes,_summertinie 
classes, or travelling great distances? 

DR. TIMPANE: Money and power are really 
bUr two basic tools. They are not ours to exer- 
cise, they are burs tb hahd out. 

Let me illustrate this witji sdmething that I 
stumbled upoh: the^:dhtinuihg educatidn pro- 
gram at Teachers Gdll^c sprouied as it did 
because I made each workshop a profit center. 
I let each faculty member who wanted to put 
on a workshop pay themselves something out 
of the workshop, but not as much as if they 
were teaching a cbUrse. I did not make them 
raise the mbhey br get the mbhey from central 
cdffers— I simply asked them to submit a bud- 
get that^ as a straight economic propositidn, 
wduld break even dr better. 

I didn't do much except provide support 
services, so that the lights went on and the 
overhead projector was there. The program 
grew because it was ihcendve-driven, rather 
than btherwise. Alsb, if a faculty member 
cahie up to me (as someone didj ahd said, "I'd 
like td develop a hew program for educatidhal 
administrators^" T^vduld be inclined to pay 
him^er ibf a_summer or ten or twenty per- 
cent extra during that academic j«ar in which 
he or she developed such a program. 

FRANKLIN WALTER (Superintendent of 
Public Ihstructibn^ Ohib): Have ybU done any- 
thihg tb ehcblirage your professors to work 
dir^Uy with teachers ih the classroom, ih lieu 
of the usual tenure- track kind of thing that 
they have to dd, to write ahd dd research? 

DR. TIMPANE: Some but not enough. That is 
a really big issue and a thorny one. One way to 
approach it is research, teaching, service. That is 
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the great triads as ybxk know. As people ap- 
proach prom^criibnaiid^^^t^^ ybti have to 
give real weight ta teaching_ and service, in 
addition to research, or you put the lie to the 
whole business. At the same time, the research 
component is indispensabie. We have in in- 
stitutions of higher education— particulariy in 
my case in a research university— a particular 
role to carry out and it has to do with research. 
It lias to do— and this is the triefcy_part in our 
relationship with you^ with supporting the 
profession, but it also has to do with Seaming 
about and criticizing the profession. That is 
what universities do. That is their funcdon in 
our society and that cannot be abandoned for 
teaching and service. It is a classical dilemma 
of prbfessibrial schbols. I think that it is iFair tb 
say that schbols of edueaubh are Jibwhereiiear 
schobls bf law, business^ medicine, and many 
bthers in integrating clinical and academic 
professorships. By seeking more balance in 
the mix of research, teaching, and service, you 
make a little progress with the professoriat ydu 
have. The larger problem is to figure but vari- 
eties of clinical professbrships,^ where pebple 
have entirely hew mixes br^^ and are 
therefore judged diflerehtly in their progress. 
We have done too little bf that; 

eHARtES McDANlEL (State Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Georgia): One of the things 
we-ve been faced with in reform movements is 
reducing the number of courses. They say we 
have far too many insigiiificarit things. Many 
bf us are gbing about dbihg that, yet 1 hear 
ybu say that ia the last two yeai^ the course 
bfferihgs have been quintupled. 

BR. Ti^MftANE: The easy answer to your 
question would be that is because our courses 
are not insignificanL The way I think about 
it — and this rnay be a cbmmehtary bn what 
Saul Cddperman is dbing in New Jersey- 
schools bf educalibn have hb right ia principle 
tb be the sbfe source bfprbJessibnalediKators. 
I happeh to think that it is very important to 
bur sbdety th^tt_thg^ be strong and primary 
providere ofsuch and we do no service to the 
profession, in the long run, if we do not think 
of it that way. That is the important issue in 
the long run. The important issue iii the shbrt 
run is that we think bf necessary alterhatives 
while trying to reach that broad and hajppy 
upland, that we l>e dear on what btir CTiteria 
are for sbmebhe we want tb set loose in a 



c[assrqbm, and that w^^^ that, whatever 

those several criteria are, they are applied and 
met equally by whatever alternarive systems we 
have. If those criteria are clear, we ii^Sy well 
find courses that we db hot heed. We might 
well believe there are alternative ways tb satisfy 
those criteria that will be cbmplementary to 
the basic path of professional education, and 
which will get you through crises or over short 
term hurdles. What would be unacceptable for 
me is to have different criteria — saying that we 
are going to let in people who we really dbh't 
think meet the criteria fbr the educatibnal 
equivalent of the Hippbcratic bath^ "Db ao 
harm"— for whatever variety bf political or fi- 
nahdal reasons that seem necessary to us. 

BR^ McDANlEL: Has the increase in course 
offerings been in the number of fields you're 
now dealing with? 

DR. TIMPANE: Oh, hb, this is in cbhtihuihg 
educatibh; dbh't misunderstand me. These 
are institutes, wbrkshbps, and seminars that 
are over and above our regular course offer- 
ings. Our course offerinjgs are really quite 
level. They are not growing or diminishing. In 
offering institutes, workshops, and seminars 
for people who ire already active in the prb- 
fession, we are dpihg five uhijes as many bf 
those as we were. They tehd to be very topical, 
which is a great service. It will cbme as hb 
surprise tb ybu that bur writing workshop 
draws huhdred^bf people, sometimes dozens 
from Sie same^hool district. Anything we do 
that has the word computer in it draws a full 
house in the condnuing education context. It 
is those topical offerings of continuing profes- 
sional educatioh that I was referring to, hot 
that we have five dmes as many students cbm- 
ihg tb campus. 

DR. McDANIEL: Has Teachers College con- 
sidered a five year program? 

DR. TIMPANE: We became one about twenty 
years agd. We are ehrifely a graduate ihstitu- 
doh at this time. For us tbday, a five-year prb- 
gr^ takes the form bf foi^mg jiew reliSoa- 
ships with uhdergiaduate Ubei^ arts roHeges 
who have eiUier reduced of eESninated their 
own uhdergradtmte education offerings in the 
pat ten or fifteen years. We are very exdted 
about jK^ssibilities there. We have a program in 
place with Kenyon College in Ohio, for exam- 
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pie, in which the students— a very small rium- 
ber of students— spend three years with Keh- 
ybn, a year with us and a year back at Keriyqh; 
They get their Bachelor's from Kenyon and 
their mastei s from us simulta)ieously at the 
end of that fifth year. We are considering a 
program now with Spelman College, Georgia, 
which would be three years with Spelmari, 
summer at Teachers College, and fourth year 
at Spehnah, another summer and perhaps a 
fall at Teachers College, s^ that after four and 
one-halF years, they will get a bachelor's from 
Spelman and a master's from us. 

We believe there are a rich variety of such 
pix)grams that we and many others ought to 
be experihiehtihg with. It is very heartenirig to 
us to see the liberal arts cb)legesx:oiriihg to us, 
saying that they have some students who are 
interested in ehtering_^educati6n. I am very 
hopeful that we and many other institutions 
will have a rich variety of such arrangements 
with the liberal arts colieges. I am no authority 
on five-year programs within the same ihstitu- 
tibris. 

SAUL G00PERMAN (Commissibher of Edu- 
cation, New^ Jersey): What ought the chiefs to 
be_ doing in terms of issues that have been 
glossed over? If you were a chief or Bill Ben- 
nett, what issues would you like to see ad- 
dressed? 



DR. TIMPANE: There are two. I shall cbm- 
mehd to your atten tion a report that is coming 
but from the Gbrhmittee on Ecbhbihic Divel- 
bpmeht (CEfi) the juex^ few months. It will 
be a blockbuster report in terms of business 
interest in education. It started out as a report 
on the tradidonal business interest in educa- 
tion; that is, what does education cbritfibute to 
the economy, what job skills are needed, arid 
therefore what should businesses interest be? 
That is where it started, but it is hot where it 
ended up. 

It ended up in two other areas where the 
business community reached conclusions by 
analog from its own practices. It came up 
with two unexpected conclusions. One has to 
do with exarnining the issue of the teaching 
prbfessibn as an industry-wide emplbymerit 
problem- It was iriterestirig to hear Al Shariker 
and others tell them hbw the system rah and 
he^ btisih^smen respond in essence^ "\¥ell, if 
we fiircd pebple^a^ js^^paid the^^ that 
and treated them that way; we would have a 



problem too." As employer to employer, they 
wei^ able to approach the issue of the deveJop- 
ment of the profession at the broadest possible 
level. ! don't think we have done that yet, 
although that is iin plied in the breadth of the 
issue. We are apprbachirig the issue of rethirik- 
ihg the prbfessibh, root arid brarich. That is 
thii^first point that I would draw frbrri that 
GED report. 

^ The second point has to do with manage- 
ment of the schools. The CED, in essence, 
says, "We remember that you set up schools in 
the business-management model forty or fifty 
years ago. We reriieriiter helping ybu do that, 
hbw proud ybu were that ybu did it arid that 
you were being 'businesslike. VBut we forgbt to 
tell you that the way sehbbls run is hotthe vsay 
businesses xua anymore." Modern manage- 
ment has an entirely different message about 
the decentralization of authority, about man- 
agement by exception, about giving people 
clear goals and resources, arid riot fidddirig 
arid riot iriqUiririg too closely about the details 
bf hbw they accbriiplished objectives, as long as 
they accbmplish them. Translated in our 
terms^as school -efTectivehess or school im- 
provement strategies, this iS perhaps an even 
more fundamental development for us to re- 
flect on, which could lead to wholly different 
ideas about the way schools are managed. 

DR. WALTER: Clarify the secbrid point 

DR. TJMPANE: You don't regulate the details 
b£ activity. _\bn just set goals, give resources, 
and have clear accountability and clear re- 
wards. The trade-off is more freedom within 
the local context to get die job done. 



JOHN LAWSON (Cojririiissibner of Educa- 
tibri, Massachusetts): There seems to be gen- 
eral agreement that the role and expiMtations 
bf teachers have changed radically but when 
we discuss professional development pro- 
grams, we don't involve practidoners. What 
can we do to bridge the gap between those 
teaching courses to teachers arid the practi- 
doners? 

DR. TIMPANE: I heard a speaker say about a 
week ago that prbfessibhals make abbut a 
thousand autbhbihbus decisions a day in a 
classrobm—^ubstahtive decisions. I think we 
have to have that in mind, but still we need to 
have ways not to exclude pracddng profes- 
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sionais from the school of education factilty at 
every level.. Wdrking that against the ribrihs of 
tenure, which derive from priheiples of aca- 
demic freedom and free ihquir)} is a very diffi- 
cult and tricky task, but one which I think we 
have to approach. 

The secc jid way, though, has t(> do with the 
sirucrural isijue that I raised at the end, revolv- 
ing perhaps around these questions of indue* 
tion or prdfessibrial develbpmehL We need 
joint programs embracing both institutions. 
They simply do not e>dst at the moment. We 
have a treaty an i grading relationship , but we 
arc hot one hatioaa^ moment. I think in 
important ways we need to become one nation ^ 
and that union will require structural aild pol- 
icy changes because there are barriers on both 
sides that neither side is going to overcome 
easily. So, I would suggest that this is ah area 
for persons like^burselves to be interested in. 

And. the third_is thinking about this ques- 
tion of the nature of the profession and the 
role of the professional schools in that context. 
I think it is true that many parts of education 
do not know quite what to make of jis or quite 
what to do with us. That is part of the percep- 
tion ydU are talking about. A profession that 
has a prbfessibnal school network that it 
doesn't know what to do with has not thought 
about some key matters in terms of its own 
self-definjtioh^ So, it is also a larger question of 
professional identity. 

GORDON AMBACH (Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, New York): Mike^ let rne go to the 
point you made about half a minute ago. In 
fact, earlier in yburxbmiiiehtSi^ you noted the 
difficulty in gbih|g front the ad hoc arrange- 
ments tb structural arrangements. You cited a 
whole series of difJerent collaborative efforts, 
yit ybn just noted that you don't seem able tb 
translate those into a nation of agreement. J 
wonder if you cbUld comment about that It 
may be better to have ad hoc activities^ wHieh 
are encouraged in different ihstitutiQhs,^an 
it is for the severaLstates tb try tb jprescnbe 
how tb cbllabbrate. That is^ really the smictural 
questioh. Do we press it now, or let it go ad 
hoc, in the hopes ffiat^ou may find some more 
interesting developments and models? 

DR. TIMPANE: There is a lot tb that observa- 
tion, and, obviously, no dear cut answer to Jl 
It would certainly be premature to put a rigid 
structure on develbpments. I would simply 



urge you to be aware thar there limits on 
theje ad jioc arrangements and be ready to 
step in from your perspective and provide the 
solutions where "adhocracy" does riot do the 
job. This might constitute an iriterraediate 
strategy fbr the next few years, which aihbuhts 
to deciding in ydur bwn ad hoe way how much 
structure is heeded; 

I think ihat there are ways in which, for 
©cample, a state agency could facilitate mat- 
ters If a state agency were to be able to have 
any impact, persuasive or otherwise, bri how 
school districts administer ^salary arrange- 
ments, or if through the certiflcatibh process, 
it had ariy irifluehce bh keeping standards rel- 
atively consistent across the various levels of 
prbfessibhalj5rogress from entry into a school 
of education through certification, then it 
could have a useful role. In all those ways, I 
think the state agencies could influence the 
professional progress of teachers^ arid cer- 
tainly reriiove barriers that pebple feel are 
there. 



A CRAIG PHILLIPS (Superintendent of 
Public Instruction^ North earolina): I would 
like^to teke you back to Linda Darling-Mam- 
niond's want ad. Think about a little different 
language: 

Wbfk with 25 or fewer custbriiers, with 
full-tirije help, with a wide array of 
tbbis with which to do the job (video, 
ebmputers, books); special services 
av^lable for those constituents or cus- 
tomers who have difficulty; an airy, 
colorful, well-equipped, air-cdndi- 
tioned workplace; $16jbbO begiririirig 
salary; fifty vacatibri days; twb weet^ 
available fbr staff develbpraeht; three 
years bf giiided grbwth e^^ 
and with good perfbnhahce, the po- 
tential of $45,606-50,000 salary. 

is it possible that the Linda Darling-Ham- 
monds of the world could also add that ad to 
our projection, rather than the one that really 
implies negativism in the job? This kind of 
working sitUatibri is available in a lot of places, 
arid is represMted by many bf the mdividtials 
iri_ this room. I could take you tb ten thouj^d 
of them, and there are that many more jobs 
eomfiig, ^ 

Now the second question. Take the first part 
of the ad, and expand a little upon the de- 
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seriptibh of that bersbh M credentials. Ernie 
[Boyer] would nave added "knowledgeable, 
able to communicate, and authentic," in the 
first part of it. Could you elaborate just a little 
bit more on that first part? 

DR..TIMPANE: I can't imagine ah answer 
that's more elaborate than that g^uestioh, 
Craig. Let me answer it in two ways. First, 
would anybody answer that want ad? Yes, I 
think many would- Is there, therefore, a prob- 
lem of either reality or perception that most 
people do not believe the implied want ad? It 
certainly is. It might be all perception or it 
might b^ all reality; it is probably quite a lot of 
both. I don't doubt that there are many people 
in this nation whj will becorhe good teachers, 
if t^ey think it is a decent deal. 1 think we 
could billy have driven the supply situation to 
the present abnormally low levels quaiitatively 
and quantitatively, if a fair amount of what 
Linda Darling-Hammond's want ad says is per- 
ceived to be true, or in many school districts 
really is true- I don't believe any magic is re- 
quired to bring perfectly good people back 
into the profession. I think nothing more than 
the real existence of the want ad you imply 
would do it. 

DR. PHILLIPS: Would you expand that de- 
scription of that individual if this want ad is 
available? 

DR. TIMPANEi Yau always know the answers 
to your questions, Craig. "Ku alx^s^ try to get 
me to guess what the ahs is. I think you are 
talkihg about what qualities of character and 
mind we want in addition to simple academic 
preparation. We are not simply being ideaHstic 
in doing that. We have profession^ and re- 
seanch-hased grounds ior imderstending w hat 
kinds of beha\TOrs enable teachers to be suc- 
cessGal with kids _in cognitive and behavioral 
realms. We would absolutely insist that most 
good teachers like children. Some teachers do 
not and , therefore, it is worth noting that di- 
mension of affection for ybuhg humari beings. 
We knew that teachers' verbal skills are related 
to teachers' effectiveness^ all other things 
feing equal. We also have some idea_that the 
recency of a teacher^s exposure to fonnal edu- 
cation^ expenence has something to do with 
teacher effectiveness. We have those bench 
marks that are very clear, and, between us, we 
should "be able to develop much more specific 



criteria to make operational in dUr selection 
and training process. It is hot jiist academic 
preparation. 

MS. SIMONS: You left a father tantalizing 
path, lam curious abcuat the various stages of 
teachers' career developn^ent, and what might 
be appropriate professional development 
courses, workshops, and so on. Can you give 
any illumination on that? What do your find- 
ings show? 

DR. TIMPANE: This is one of those cases 
where we are really in the swim together. I 
don't know whether we are going to have ca- 
reer Jadders or stages of licensure, whether we 
are going to have master teachers, mentor 
teachers, or teacher specializations^ali of the 
above are probably some part of the answer. 
What seems clear is that we are going to have a 
great deal of differentiation in a function that 
until now we had thought of in ohe-dimen- 
sicinal terms— as walking into a classroom, 
managing it, and mostly lecturing to twenty- 
five or thirty kids. If you are not doing that, 
you are not called a teacher, you are called 
something else. It seems clear to me that we 
are entering a time of much greater differ- 
entiation of that functibhr and people must be 
trained for that differentiation. But 1 can't 
predict which bn^ of those models will 
emerge. 1 think we mjist try in a general way to 
prepare people for that kind of responsibility, 
to educate the teachers to expect to be treated 
that way and to expect that kind of profes- 
sional differentiation into newer and greater 
responsibiiities. 

MS. SIMONS: Thai really \^s hot the essence 
of my question. When teachers progress 
through careeS, they have different needs. Do 
your findings show this? 

DR. TIMPANE: That is precisely the direction 
of my inquiry. I don't have theahswers yet. We 
will be beginning the data collection thi^ fall. 
Excuse me for misunderstahdihg your ques- 
tion. 

GERAI-D N. TIROZZI (Commissicner of Ed- 
ucation, Connecucut): We have a plan in Con- 
necucut that speaks to the issue of recertifica- 
tion that has met with much oppbsitibn, but it 
is interesting. Much of the opposition deals 
with the fact that teachers keep telling us that 
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they are not going back to colleges and univer- 
sities to participate in the same kind of coufses 
that turned them off. We have developed 
statewide teacher institutes. We have 2,000 
teachers in classes this summer for five or six 
Kdurs a day, one- or two-week_sessiom^ We are 
basically using teacfiers to teach teachers, and 
administrators to teach administrators. We 
have very few, if any, college level personnel 
involved. The fan mail on this particular pro- 
gram is outstanding. Statements are being 
made, "This is most worthwhile and progres- 
sive,'' and "Why wasn't this done years ago?" 
and so bn. 

I think it begs a very important question. To 
me it is a siraplistic way to imprbve_ teacher 
education dramatically: use teachers much 
more extensively in the education of other 
teachers. Every time we come up with ideas for 
a planned program and Iddk for cdllabdratidnj 
we run intd road blocks. The colleges arid 
uriiversities tell us we are duplicatirig what 
they are trying to do in their schools of educa- 
tion^ VWe talk ateut assighihg^ Jull-Mme teach- 
ers for a year or^wo to a^ college or university 
to tmisi in the supervision of teachers who are 
in training. Yesterday, one of our speakers 
said that on the average, a supervisor is in a 
college or university for one td three times a 
seriiester We are talkirig about soriie fuil-time 
cdrilpreherisive help. We run into a rnajox 
prbblem, in terms of- " WelU if they come bh 
bur campus, they have ta come into our bar- 
gaihihg unit, teach X number ofclasses a day, 
and so forth." It seems as though in this de- 
bate, or this discourse, on collaboration there 
are road blocks. 

The other point I would like to make very 
simply: we have to learn how to use the teacher 



as a pracritiorier in terms of educating other 
teachers. 

DR. TIMPANE: Well, you have Jibt mad any 
misiafces yet, as far as I can tell froro what you 
said^ I think those are all entirely appropriate 
initiatives to take. We should be called upon to 
respond to that kind of chaUenge— to partici- 
pate or to be reproached for our lack of par- 
ticipation. That is fair. On the dther hand, I 
thirik you ought to be aware bf^ts shortcom- 
irigs as as a Ibhg-term sblutibn. There. dbei in 
my judgmeht heed tb be a structure bf prbfe- 
sibnal pre paratioa which is first class, and that 
we all fike, rather than the series oF substitutes 
for the long: term. 

DFL TIKQZZI: Let me pick up oh something 
Gordon Ambach was saymg; I will say it a little 
differently; Mow do we institutionalize the "ad- 
hocracy," because the "adhocracy" seems to be 
working? 

DR. TIMPANE: The implicatiori of Gordon's 
question is, "Don't until you have to." 

JERRY L. EVANS (Supeririteriderit of Public 
Iristructidri, Idaho): Mike, I really hate to 
bring this very interestihg discussibh to a clbse, 
but j>art of my respbhsibility is tb see that we 
stay reasonably close to the schedule. My 
thoughts as I listened to your presentation, 
"Can collaboration advance teacher educa- 
tion?," were, "Yes, Ye , we'd better do it well. 
And to do it well, we better dd it together." Sd, 
thank ybu very much for a most interesting 
and challenging presentation. 
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THE CHANGING DEMOGRAPHICS OF THE TEACHING FORCE 

Harold L- "Bud" Hodgkinsoh 
Senior Fellow 
American Council oh lEducatidn 



It is nice to see you all again. For some 
reason, mayBe it^s a death wish, I always enjoy 
utking to the chiefs. This is a most unusual 
and outstanding group. 

When I try to look freshly at things or think 
creatively, m)^^ model is Buekmin&ter Fuller. I 
once heard "Bueky" ^ve a jecture in Illinois. 
He walked before an audience in an au- 
ditorium, and his first words were "What do 
you think this building weighs?" Most of us 
just don't think like that. I have always ad- 
mired Bucky, because he cdUld get people to 
look at things from new perspectives. : 

So let me start with a qitestibh id you; What^s 
this group worth? If you think of fifty chieis at 
$5D,GD0 per year— that^s probably reasonable, 
not charitable — that's about $2.5 million a 
year or $208,000 per month (our weekly basis 
is fifty-two). Pter day, you are collectively worth 
$10,400. Again, Craig Phillips arid others may 
want a spedal rate. For the hqur arid a half we 
are asserilbled, we are talkirig about $2,000. 

Federal Express is a client of mine. At Fed- 
eral Express the clock in the lecture room does 
riot have ^umerSs to show the hours; it has 
dollar signs. It tells you the value of this 
^up's time compared to what you think you 
are getting out of it. It is one of the riibst 
amazing motivators of speakers arid audiences 
that I've ever seen. If I'rii u^tirig your time 
arid you're wasting rriirie, we*ve got a real 'u- 
vestmerit in each other. That is, I eould 
dbirig:Sbriiethirig^ Sse and s^o cbiiid you^ 
you talk to yburTaculties,^rincipals, and lead- 
ers in the system, and you think about what 
those people are drawing per hour, you get a 
sense of urgency that only dollar signs can 
provide. 

AH One System 

I brought a copy of a new fedk that came 
but last Friday for each chief. ItiraHed jiff Got 
System^ It prbpbses that we beg^S thinking; 
about the whbJe educational system from kin- 
dergarten to graduate schooj as a single unit, I 
lectured earfier this year to sixty graduate 



school deans, a formidable group indeed. My 
question to them at the cocktail hour after- 
ward (which is when people speak truth) was: 
"Have any of your graduate students at some 
time in the past been through second grade?" 
They replied that their graduate students were 
born as graduate students. They started their 
lives when they eritered the graduate pro- 
grams. The thought that this is a cdritiriuatibri 
of what they get as a result of secbrid grade is 
hard even for graduate schobl deans to grasp. 
: As J thbught abbut your respbnsibilities as 
leaders who will devd op new kinds of pro- 
grams for training teachers in your states, I 
was reminded of the time I went to the Na- 
tional Institute of Education (NIE) as director 
and was see king a leadership theorist who ac- 
tually put in place what he said one ought tb 
db. Wheri I was dean of Bard College, I went 
tb see Warren Dennis at Btiffalo where he was 
provost. J left Bard because we were having a 
student riot and I wanted to get out of town. 
When I went to see Warren, he wzs having one 
too. Warren was trying to figure out what to 
do about it. He had written this wonderful 
book about leadership. His aide said **Warreri, 
what ybU shbuld db is very clear; it is iri chap- 
ter three." Arid Warren said, **Yes, I know, but 
this is iritipbrtarit." Sb, if you vsarit tb find the 
American who wrbte abbut leadership and 
practiced superb planning, delegating, coordi- 
nating, and controlling, the best person I can 
think of is the **philosopher" John Dillinger 
who wrote little about the topic, but what he 
said was absblutely cogerit. Ariy drile you think 
you've got a tough job, you might want to 
trade ybiir eriterprise for his. 

Strategic Plaimiiig 

irr planning for the future in a field like 
teacher education, we need to begin looking 
more systematically at the environment- 
using analytical skills. The chiefs are gettirig 
very good at systeriiatically analyzing the is- 
sues, arid this is very refreshirig. It means you 
riiust keep brie eye ori your schools arid your 
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state^ ahcl one eye bh wHatV amuhd— t^^^ eti- 
virbhhierit, what's gbi outside of the 

classrbbm. Every teacher needs to have a sense 
of that» too: We need the kinds of new strat- 
egies that are developing largely as the result 
of conferences like this one. I don't believie 
strategic planning is a gong word, It works not 
only for ah issue like teacher supply and de- 
mand but also in maaufaeturirig. 

Strategic plaririirig means that two objects 
meet in the future under control. I first 
learned about this when I was growing up in 
Minnesota, because in summer (which we de- 
fined as three weeks of "adhocracy"), there was 
nothing much to do. In my town there was an 
abuhdaht supply of rats-ih the tbwji dump. 
They were everywhere. For three-arid-a-half 
weeks during the year, we got very g;ood at 
throwing rocks at rats. We developed a skill. 
Nobody ever hit a rat by throwing a rock di- 
rectly at the rat. That's why there are so many 
rats today. What you have to do is wait until the 
rat is in motion, lead the rat by three degrees, 
and then the rat walks into the rock. That's 
strategic plaririing. 

It also explains how the Japanese can beat 
us $2,000 per car in the mantifacturing pro- 
cess^ In Japan subcontractors must be located 
twenty miles or closer to the assembly line. 
Think what happens in Indiana, Ohio, or 
other states where subcontractors work for De- 
troit. Parts are assembled and then ware- 
housed for u^ to four mbriths before th^ are 
pmt on cars. The warehouse may have a leaky 
robf. And the nDof may leak oh your nice new 
generator, so you have to re^i nspect it before 
you put it on a can There is little sense in this. 
There is a phrase in Japan that translates into 
English as, "The right part appears on the line 
at the right dme as if by magic." And in Japan 
the part is made a few hours before it is put oh 
the_car 

:- That suggesb, then, an interesting model 
for hbt only thinking about thihgs,^ btit also 
dbihg things^ The problem with teacher sup^ 
ply and demand is that we have not thought 
about it in this way: We tend to think about it in 
terms of yesterday's problem or today's prob^ 
lem, but not tomorrow's pfdblem. Arid one of 
the reasons that strategic demographics can 
help us is tliat it tells a litde bit about the 
situatibh tbrribrixiw without becbihirig futtir'- 
istic. Demographics has ilot oE power b^^se 
it_tfbes hot need a turbaned Johnny Garson 
pressing ah envelope to his forehead to know 



the answer As Mike Timpane [President, 
Teachers College. Columbia University] said 
so nicely this morning, we don't know the 
questions yet. But iiF you look at the present 
more carefujiyj you will have a leg up bri the 
prbbleihs of the future, A different way of 
thinking about problems can be useful in 
plarihihg for tomorrow's education. 

Let me give you a couple of examples; 
When I talk to business groups, which I do 
about a third of my dme, the typical point pf 
view on international t ade is that we must 
make the world safe arid free for American 
prbducts to cbmpete bpehly and fairiy in the 
marketplace. Hbw many times have you heard 
that? What's the great American high tech- 
nology product? Probably the IBM JPG. We all 
agree that represents American technology at 
its best. Take one apart, and you come up with 
some astounding findings. You want to make 
the wbrid fair for cbmpetitibri for that? This 
thirig has products in it that are made by four- 
teeri different countries. Disk drives, as 
know, are the rabst serisitive and vulnerable 
parts of the whole operation. IFahythihg were 
to destroy IBM, it would be the fall of the 
Singapore government. So, in making the 
world clear for com petition, we must realize 
that almost any product that has an dn/dff 
switch dri it coritairis prbduci^ frbrii several 
djffereritiCdUritries, everi if the label i5 Geheral 
Electric, Kbdak, or General Motors, That sug- 
gests that international trade is not what we 
normally think it is; 

Creative Cbllabbratibti 

Let me give you another example closer to 
hdme. This list represents the pcrtver structure 
in higher educatibri: the American Assbcia- 
tidri of State Cblleges. and Universities, the 
Natibnal Assbeiatibh of State Universities and 
Land Grant Gblleges^ the American Associa- 
tion ibr Higher Education. The American 
Council on Education, Associadon of Ameri- 
can Colleges, the Association of American 
Universides, the Committee dri Professional 
Accreditatidri, the Cduricii df Graduate 
Schodlsi the Ariiericari AsscknaUon bt Coirtm 
riity aridjuriibr Colleges, the College and Uni- 
versity Personnel Assbeiatibh, the Gbllege and 
Uhiveriiity Business Associadon, the American 
Association _of^ Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, the Council for the Advancement and 
Support of Educauon, the American Associa- 
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tipn of Cdllegiate Registrars and Admissidhs 
Officers, etc. : 

Wlieh you think about cbUaboratioa, you 
heed to start thinking; about all the various 
groujDS with which you can and should coUab- 
orate. I am not suggesting that teacher educa- 
tion programs are not important. I am sug- 
gesting that every chief needs to develop a 
portfolio of cdllabdrative relatidhships with 
businesses^ in additibn to these groups. The 
Cbiincil of Gradiiate Sehbbls is the key to the 
future bf prdfessibhal education of teachers in 
the United States. It does not have a direct line 
relationship with those problems but should. 
As a chief state school officer, you should be 
able to talk not only to the dean of the school 
of educatidil at ydur flagship state Univf rsity, 
but alsb to the president. It dbesjii mean that 
you are going around the dean of the school of 
education^take hjm brjier with you, 

The_point is verj^ simple. If you look at 
industrial collaboration with higher educa- 
tion, where you go in determines where ydu 
come out. If you gd intd General Mbtdrs arid 
talk td the vice president for mariufacturing 
abdut cdllabdrative relatibhships. ybu w 
cbjthe bat with a eoUabbrative manufacturing 
relatibhship with Beheral Motors, because that 
is wher^ you went in. Corporations are very 
funny about that. If you come through one 
door, you'll tend to go out through that sariie 
door. Therefore, if ydU go into a uriiversity 
thrdUjgh the schdbl df educatidn structure, 
arid that is the brily way you go in, that's the 
wa)^ you will cbme but. 

i3ere are some other organizations that are 
important to educators. These are the learned 
societies that tend to dominate subject matter 
control in the United States: the American 
Psychological Assdciatidri, the Ariiericari Phi- 
losophy Assodatidri, arid societies represerit- 
irig sdcidldgy, pbHtical science, chemistry, 
physics^ modern language, history, and oth- 
ers. There must be twehtj^-five or thirty 
learned societies that represent content at its 
highest. I think it is a shame not to involve 
those people in your coUaborative relation- 
ships, because every prdfessidrial assdciatidri 
has a statewide bfficer. Who is the directdr df 
the Americari Psychblbgical Association, for 
example^ for ybur state? 

They all have statewide offices, and it would 
be very interesting to start thinking about the 
teaching of American history by going td the 
person who represents the American Histor- 



ical Society in j^bur state; 1 want to make it 
clear that I am not in any way trying to deride 
or downplay the role the schools dlf educatidn 
can play. If you are Idoking for leadership in 
the Washingtdri scerie ydu cari hardly <id any 
better than Daye Iriiig [Executive Directbr, 
Americari Association bf Gblleges for Teacher 
Education (A AGTE)] and fiave Smith 
[President, AAGT£ Board of Directors]. They 
are very competent people. That's not the is- 
sue. The issue is, shouldn't you as a chief have 
a blend in your pdrtfdlid df a jot df different 
kinds df cdllabdrative relatibriships? 

Pbint riiirilber orie, which I hdpe will be 
useful to ydu, is that over the next five years, 
ydu bught tb start thinking about the portfolio 
you would like to develop. Think about not 
only blue-chip or Fortune 500 corporations, 
but also small businesses in your state that have 
a lot of future; think about service Jdbs, service 
occupations, and the irifdrriiatidri services, be- 
cause they arie grdwing most rapidly. Arid as 
ydu reflect bri the breadth of your environ- 
ment, you jriight want to consider not just the 
schbbls bf education, but the whole con- 
tinuum of education. 



The Cbhiihuum of Edttcation 

Lddk at the sequence of educatibn from 
nursery school andJkihaergarteh through 
higher educatibn. Mbsrof us don't pay much 
attention to the system as a whole because 
hbhe of us see it all at the same time. What the 
chiefs see is the system from kindergarten td 
twelfth grade, and what Hardld Eickhoff 
[President, Trentdri State College] sees is basi- 
cally the system frdrii the college freshman 
year dri up. Therefore,: although he is very 
sriiart, he dbesh't spend as much time as he 
might thinking abom elementary and second- 
ary education. Being a good president, he is 
thinking more about it than he did befdre. 
The levels are age-graded^ arid we ddri't thirik 
much about the cdriseqiierices of what's going 
on in dthef levels. 

The riidst successful uhdertakihg tb in- 
crease the possibility that the young person 
will stay in the educational system is Head 
Start. There are 400,000 people in Head Start 
in the United States and three million are eligi- 
ble for it. When have pedple in public school 
ranks Idbbied systematically fdf ddublirig the 
Head Start budget? When have pedple at the 
university level systematically gbrie tb their 
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congressional representatives and said, "Look, 
I don't necessarily need more money for us 
alone, I also want to Idbby for more Head Start 
programs in our state"? Oklahoma is one state 
that is giving some consideration to lestafclish- 
ihg a statewide Head Start program. Louisiana 
is aiiiothen 

The leadership is so segmented that we are 
not allowed to lobby outside our area of re- 
sponsibility. That is another problem. We go in 
and say we need more money for the public 
schools. What is their first response? "Well, we 
would like to give you more money, but thes^^ 
collejges and universities are bh our neck all 
the tithe.'* What is the solution? Once in a 
while get_a higher education person to lobby 
For you and then return the favor. We should 
think of this system as a single entity and pro- 
vide support for other parts of the system 
when they need it. Head Start needs your help 
right how. I would be very surprised if Head 
Start stays in the budget forever 

This a time when a chief could testify oh the 
issue without any jproblems. Take a Few legisla- 
tors to lunch and indicate your concern For the 
Future oF Head Start programs in your state, 
The paypFF on that investment is huge. Right 
now, a $4,000 ihyestment in Head Start usu- 
ally saves $22,000 in the later programs that 
we dbh't heed to provide— crimihal programs, 
afcholic and_drug abuse programs^ abortion 
programs, and others that are not needed By 
the Head Start group, because they are simply 
diFFereni. This is the best investment any state 
couid make. That is one example oF how a step 
on your part to support another part oF the 
system yields benefits to ybu in the long ruh. 

The prbblem with Head Start is that it took 
almost twenty years to show thatit works. Gbh- 
sider the many school reform programs that 
the legislature passed in the last three years, 
instant improvement? You know as well as I 
that you cannot get that. It is very seldom that 
you can find an educational program that 
shows direct results in less than ten years. 

Models of Coiiabonition 

Mahy interesting collaborative models can 
be developed. Both Michael Tim pane and I 
spent some time thinking about it. Look at the 
Micro-electronic Computer Technology Con- 
sortium (MCC)j which was the big item beFbre 
the Saturn project. Gbverhors then would kill 
in order to get the MCC in their state. It is a 



model in which corporations share research 
and deveiopment. They pool their R&D 
Funds so that they can then compete with each 
bther ih product develbpmeht. A very ihterest- 
ihg idea that Bbbby Inmah thought bF and 
made work. He is a very smart fellow. 

What would be the eguivaleht oF that fcr 
chief state school oFficers? Where could you 
share resources so that you could individualize 
and tailor your programs to better meet the 
needs oF states? When I talk to governors they 
are mostly cbhcerried that Federal legislatioh 
does hbt: allbw htuch ihdividualizihg at the 
state leveh They thihk that pibgrams are fijll 
oEstnngs from Vfeshihgtoh and cannot he tai- 
lored. There is a model there for what you 
could do across states in a collaborative way, 
and I am pleased to see that chiefs are begin- 
ning to think that way. 

That is why Mike^s [Timpane] comrnent this 
morhihg about cbllabbratibh was sol ihterest- 
ihg. Why don't we just get together? IF there is 
a common interest, and benefits ran be de- 
duced on both sides, collaboration will hap- 
pen. Many small colleges are now realizing 
that if they put together their library re- 
sources, they can have a university-quality li- 
brary> instead of five small college libraries^ 
allowihg the cblleges to compete For admis- 
sibns as very individualistic places. 

in New England^ most of die TRIO projects 
are now beginning to move towards partia! 
mergers, which mean a centralized business 
and accounting office for five or six TRIO 
projects. They get the benefits oF advanced 
purchasings with large vblume, and so oti, 
which allbws them tb offer individualized serv- 
ices at a higher level. These cbllabbrative mod- 
els may help_set the rules For when ahd how 
you want to do it. 

The Baiter System 

The simplest form, of course, which we have 
been using as a society since we were Founded, 
and are probably better at than anybody else, 
is the barter game. Barter is hbw an almost 
$15Q millibn ecbhbray ih the Uhited States, 
aeebrdihg tb jhahy pebple, ahd the reasbn we 
en^a^e in bartei^ or course, is to avoid report- 
ing it to the IRS. 

Looking at your school systems and the 
needs that other people have, we begin to fig- 
ure that simple exchange oF resources is a i^- 
iharkably interesting approach For principals. 
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superintenclents, and chiefs. Therefore, many 
functions can be enhanced through eoHabbra- 
iidh. li can be very simple— as in, you have ah 
axe, and your neighbor has a tree. The collab- 
oration is simple, but you have to arrange for 
the return. The question really is: how do we 
establish comparable worth of different func- 
tions when we trade them? 

Let's say you have a superinterideht who 
heeds two more word prdcessbrs and the 
school district does nbl have any. There is a 
nice swimmihg_ pool in the bigh school. Across 
tfie street there is a high-tech firm that is be- 
ginning to grow a jot, and seems to be quite 
successful. They bought four Laniers that they 
do not need to use. But they do hot have a 
health maihtehance program for their work 
force. What happens? Their workers swim in 
your pool; your secretaries use their taniers 
oh down timie; 

The key question is: how many of hours of 
swimming pool time e4quai one hour of Lanier 
time? That is where these things break down. 
But once you establish that lelatiohship be- 
tween the swimming pool and the Laniers, you 
have what ih the parlance is called a "float." 
That is, whatever happehs in the econorh)^ 
that relatiohship remains stable. It has nothing 
tddawith the value of the dollar, which is why 
barter is such a marvelously useful tool. 
Money has nothing to do with it. It is the value 
of the function per each. Once you establish 
that, it can go dh forever. 

What would a state budget look like if it 
were cbllabdrative? Ih every bhe of your states 
there are two separate but equal budgeting 
processes ihat develop two separate educa^ 
tional budgets, and there is almost no contact 
between the two in the states we surveyed as of 
a year ago. Three governors reported that they 
pccasidnally brihg ih the chief slate Ichdbl bP 
ficer ahd the SHEEO [State Higher Educatibh 
Executive Officer], Ibck them ih a rbom^ ahd 
dbh'i let them le^ve uhtil there is some kihd of 
grtidgih^ agreemerit between them But it is 
seldom a collaborative communicative process. 
I think this is going to get better. Basicaily 
what comes out of most legislatuies now is a 
higher educatibh budget and a public school 



What is the relatiohship be twee h the two? 1 1 
is bfleh quite difficult to tell becausestate legis- 
lators have not been overly concerned araut 
that. Today, most state legislators with whom I 
talk are getting much more concerned about 



that whole system; There are three main 
points: The first is: how good are we at retain- 
ing people to high school graduation? That is 
very important fbi the state ecbhbihicaiiy. If 
the person doles hot graduate frdm high 
school ahd goes oh welfare in the tenth grade, 
suppbrtihg him will cost a lot of money by the 
time that penoh dies at seventy-two years of 
age^ Without a high school diploma, the 
chances are pretty good that he or she will not 
work. 

The second question is: hbw is the_state 
doing in terms of trahsition to college? Db we 
get the best pebple?:Accbrding to Involvement 
?n LiPamjng^, bhe-sixth of the rnost able youh^ 
pec^le do hot gb^to college at alh And third, 
we have college graduation. So the state has a 
series of educational endeavors, and legisla- 
tors are beginning to think about the quality 
of our state system, meaning kihdergarteh 
through grade sixteen. This differeht way of 
thinkihg about the educational system is even- 
tually gbihg tb mahdate cbllabbratioh. This at 
least teh years down theroad^you don't heed 
tb wbrry about_your job when you go home, 
but it does suggest that the policies are going 
to be different, and that the collaborative 
model that we are starting today cbUld well 
lead in this diiectibh. 

1 support cbUabbratibh betweeh public 
schbbls ahd cblleges bf educatibh J 00 pereehL 
I was the deah bf a school of education for 
seveh years; hbthihg coujd be better than such 
cbllaboratibh. But you also should have sys- 
tems that create liaisons with rest of the higher 
education community. It seems to me that is 
important, too. 

When I was the dean bf the schbbl of educa- 
tion at Simmohs Cbllege, all bf the deans of 
the local schools bf educatibn gbt together We 
appbihted as prbfe^ors people ih each of the 
majbr public schbbls that we used for student 
teaching puj-poses. They were listed in the col- 
lege catalogs and carried college rank, and 
they supervised student teachers in their 
schools for ail the universities that placed stu- 
dent teachers in the Newtbh, Wellesley, Lih- 
colh, and Cambridge schbols, and sb forth. 
That was in 1959. 

So we Jiave been thrmigh that route many 
times before. That was not the right time for 
this kind of collaboration, because it disap- 
peared. In 1959, Yale University decided that 
people who teach freshmen at Yale wbUld go 
into New Haven public schools ahd teach the 
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New Haveri: High 5chbbl seiiibrs. And in the 
same year, the high sehbbl faculty whb taught 
seniors weht^o Yale and taught the Yale fresh- 
men. Talk about learning! just imagine pro- 
fessors who had taught Yale freshmen for 
years going into the New Haven high schools 
to spend a year teaching English to seniors; 
imagine the appreciation each group devel- 
oped for the difficulties and challenges facing 
the other. That experiment lasted only three 
years because it was the wrong time. 

Cooperative Relationships: A Middle-Aged 
Agenda 

This is the right time. You probably how 
have ten times the cooperative relationships 
you had ten years ago. They seem to come out 
the woodwork! Nobody knows why. Let me 
offer a hypothesis. 

The average American today is thirty-one. 
We are becoming a middle-aged society. There 
are mbre people over sixty-five than under 
eighteen^ and this will be sb as long as ybu live. 
If we import five miliioi Saudi Arabian one- 
year olds, it doesn't change the data. Nothing 
can change it. That means we begin to become 
middle-aged in our outlook. Two of the Gen- 
eral Motors executives with whom I work were 
saying of the famous collabdrati^^^^ the 
Toyota, "It is very simp^le; w^ can't afford tb 
compete with them.'' That is a middle-aged 
yiewpoiht. The adrenal cortex is dbv^h. Due's 
natural tendency to challenge, to come in and 
try to do the other person in, which is charac- 
teristic of young people, tends to give way. 

We tend to think atk>i|t ehtrepreneiirship by 
cbllaboratibn. Arid looking at the hundreds bf 
agreeriiehts between American ebrpb 
and overseas corporations,^ we begin to see the 
enormous pressure and potential that exist 
when former rivals join to compete more ef- 
fectively as a consortium. There are a lot of 
other hypotheses for why there is so much 
cdllaboratibri^ but a decade ago we did not 
have the iridicatbrs that suggest the kind of 
collabbratibri that is rbutihe today. 

Four Agendas lor Education 

The next pbirit is abbut teachers, \^ have 
been through four social agendas givea us by 
society in the last forty years, starting with 
"equity" in the 1950s, "innovation" in the 
1960s, "relevance" in the 197ds, and "excel- 
lence" in the 198ds. It is pretty clear that in 



each decade we demanded a certain kind of 
teacher What we rhbst wanted in the 195Bs 
was _bIacksi _B lacks started coming into the 
teaching force in large numbers in the 1960s 
when what we needed was innovators. The 
biacks who came into this sytem were blacks 
who valiied traditional education^ of vvhich 
they had riever had eribugh. As a result, when 
the pressure came for ihhbvatibn, we were get- 
ting people fiom Tuske^ee who wanted a very 
classical, traditional curriculum in the public 
schools. 

Then, of course, in the 197ds what we 
needed was not curricujum people, but people 
who uriderstbod kids. As a result, people who 
cariie intb the systerii in the relevant peribd 
were just abbut wrbrijg for the peribd. Now, bf 
cburse, we are in this period and what are we 
gettihg?_From^ most schools of education, we 
are still getting the people who were produced 
in an earlier era. That means there is a lag in 
our system between the time we sense a new 
need and the time we can develop the product 
arid get it intb the schbbls. The lag is at least 
ten years. We cannot expect the schobl bf edu- 
cation to turn its manufacturing fuhction 
around totally^ in one year There is no way 
that can be done. Just to establish new blan- 
dishments, recruitment techniques, and re- 
wards to ^et people to go into teaching is a 
three- or fbur-year prbpositibri. Sb by the tiriie 
we are really ready tb impleriicrit excellence, 
we: will be out bf something else. That's why 
Ibkyo says that we might as well call ourselves 
the United States of Amnesia, because every 
decade we forget what we were interested in 
the decade before. And indeed, that is the way 
we are. 

As ybu know very well, today's supeririteri- 
derit iri a state that has passed ari excellence 
refor hi measure caa be sued bh twb grounds. 
Eirst,^ if he does not agree to implement the 
resolunon, he will be sued. Second, if he does 
implement the resolution, most of the people 
who flunk out are going to be black or His- 
panic, and he will be sued on a discrimination 
charge. Hbw db ybU warit tb be siied? 

Irideed, legislatures have forgbtteri these ie- 
forriis for the most part because they legislated 
them. Wheit I spbfce at a hatibnal conference 
of state legislators two years ago,^ I mentioned 
the fact that all of these thinjgs were still in the 
pot bubbling around. The legislative response 
was, "No, that's not true; we've done that." 
Well, we have not done that. We have not de- 
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segegated housing in America. We have more 
people living in segregated housing now than 
there were in the 1950s. Though we have de- 
segregated sdme jbbs^ there reniains much 
more to do. But the legislative rriihd is io pass 
bills and move on to the next set of social 
problems. And that is okay; that is the way they 
have to think. 

This then suggests that the challenge is 
yours, because you have to keep all four cf 
those problems in your head at the same time. 
Arid it relates to tHe problem of firixlin^ good 
teachers^ because a good teacher in each of 
these four areas is different. A good teacher at 
Swarthmore would last about two davs at Anti- 
ocfi and vice versa The word in the trade is 
that Antioch is a place where people go and 
talk about education, and Swarthmdre is a 
place where people write tefrii papers. The 
kirid of faculty that is good at Swarthriiore is 
simply: riot terribly gobd at Aritideh, arid vice 
ersa. It does hot mean that one is better than 
the other; it just means that colleges have dif- 
ferent values, and that pluralism is what makes 
this an exciting and efficient system. 

Teaching Supply: Tlie Unseen Work Force 

Here is anc ther perspective dri teacher sup- 
ply arid deriiarid. The colleges arid univereities 
in this couritry Jiave about twelve riiiliioh stu- 
derits and roughly two millibh faculty, includ- 
ing part-time^. 1 think that is about right. 
Here is American business with ten million 
workers ^king eighteen mil lion courses a year, 
and two-thirds of them are offered in-hduse, 
in the business. They are riot hired dUt to 
other orgariizatioris, like coUege^ and univer- 
sities. The two-thirds represents a faculty of 
close to a riiiliioh arid a half. IBRl alone has a 
teaching force of ^ighty thousand people. 
What do they teach? They teach everything 
from high altitude physics to music apprecia- 
tion. And we talk about a teacher shdrtage? 

There is the riiijitary with foUr riiiiliori stu- 
derits, arid rid drie kridws how. riiariyi teachers 
they have because they won't tell us; We know 
how riiucli riidriey they spend oh e^ucation^ 
it's a great ^ig budget: Here we have the 
Hnited Way and the other nonprofits that run 
large education centers and hire large num- 
bers of teachers. The federal gdvemnierit is 
the largest procurer df educatiori iri the wdrld. 
Fifteen niillidn workers and half of them urir 
dertake some form of yearly education. Add 



these Upi arid thiere are soriie forty riiiiliori 
Ariiencari adiilts erirblled iri jDostsecbridary 
education. The qtiesiibri is, who is teaching the 
tens of rhiUiohs of adult students who are not 
enrblled in our colleges and universities? No 
one knows the answer. Nobody knows who 
those faculty are and where they cariie frdriii 
except that we think that they have the sariie 
degrees as ypUr faculties have, ii ^ 

I have spdkeri to the Bell arid Howell faculty. 
They all have jnaster's degrees^ most of them 
in educatiori, but they chose to teach for the 
Bell and Howell schools. When pondering 
teacher shortages, we have to think of all the 
places in the country that have qualified teach- 
ers, even qualified by pUrstaridards, iricludirig 
the standards of the Natidrial Cduricil for Ac- 
creditatiori of Teacher Educatiori (NG ATE). 
Sd, as we look around^ we begiri lb geta difTer- 
erit serise of what is out there in addition to the 
schbbl of education supply and demand situa- 
tion. 

There are a number of corporatidns that 
have their own institutions. Mariy cdrpdrate 
colleges offer their dwri degrees. It is iriterest- 
ing that riiariy df these degrees are re^ohally 
accrisdited. Mariy corpbrate colleges nave the 
sariie accreditatibri^ as schools of education in 
ybur state. Arid they deserve It. These are high 
quality ihstituuons. Y cannot go to Wang 
Institute without realizing that its master's de- 
gree in computer software riianageriierit is a 
better degree than can be dbtairied almost ariy- 
where iri the cdUritry. 

So, when we think abdUt the pdssibility bf 
getting riidre teachers, we riiust be aware that 
all of these degree-graritirig ebrpor^ 
have: large leaching faculties that are very 
^^S^'y^9?^l^^^- j^*^ beginning to see some 
degree changes also. There are some 200 cor- 
porations that have joint degrees, that is de- 
grees that are joindy developed by a cdrpdra- 
tidn and a Urtivefsity. Dana Corporatidn, the 
wdrld's fourth largest riiariufacturer of traris- 
riiissidri parts, has a jbiritidegree for its erii- 
plbyees through Bowling Green State Hniver- 
sity; The education comes to the employee. 
Qne_ reason engineers like to work at Dana is 
the educational fringe benefits. Most corpora- 
dons have the same fringes for health, retire- 
ment, and so forth, but educatidrial ffirige 
benefits are becdriiirig a rn. jdr way to lure riew 
people to corporatioris. : : 

If one wbrks: for IBM, he or she gets a 
degree iri part through Systems Research In- 
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stitute, which is a State University of New 
York-affiliated program. I suspect thiene will 
te a big growth in the number of coliaborative 
relatiohsJSips that involve degrees between 
Amencah corpbratiohs and Arnerlcah um 
sities. This is a potent source For new teachers: 
The new teaching force coming into the 
public schools from that kind of a background 
will be thirty years of age as opposed to 
twenty-two. The person may be a more mature 
individual who has been around and has now 
decided that, after a career in the military or 
twenty years at IBM^ "I want to do something 
important." In terms of potential, that is a 
different teacher than, if I may say so, a post- 
pubescent adolescent who goes directly into 
the teacher education program at a coljege. 
There is nothing wrong with that, but we need 
a more diversified approach to get many peo- 
ple from various walks of life to consider 
teaching as a profession. 

A New Pattern for Education 

We need that because |>ebple are going back 
to school all the time. Lifelong learning is a 
reality in America. That was Jibt a possibility 
for trie. I am a Depression person, as some of 
you are^lstayed in gradjiate school as long as I 
could, because I knew that when I left, I could 
not go back. I had no resources. Then I went 
to work. On the other hand, my kids go back 
to school forever. Every time they get new jobs, 
they go back to school. It isn't for one day or 
for one week; it is for three months. 

This suggests a brand hew pattern for edti- 
eatioji; Qhe sees a difSreht teaching force pre- 
paring to teach at each stage of a person's 
development. Everybody loves that system. It 
is good for business and it is good for univer- 
sities. The only people it is not good for are 
dUr registrars. Most registrars think that a 
moral, ethical student, a Depression student, 
will come to college and go straight througli— 
124 credit hburs^a bell rings, and^he or she is 
educated. They are absolutely convinced that 
the duration of an education, even though we 
don't have any idea of its content, is 124 
hours— not 122, not 126. but 124. The fact is 
that less than half our Undergraduates have 
ever done the right thing. 

Research cbnclusiyely shows that is not the 
way people go to school. So we have aridther 
way of thinking about this set of issues _This 
way proposes that, rather than looking for 



eighteen-year-olds who go to college until they 
are twenty-two and: theh^b into the schools^ 
we might begin to think al^ut what schools of 
education could do differehtl)c ^ 

Oakland University in Michigan has a very 
interesting school of education run by a very 
able dean. This fellow decided that there are 
several ways people can teach. At the school of 
education there, one can dp student teaching 
dh a military base if he: or she wants to teach in 
the military. Teachers can work for the Asso- 
ciation of Fitness Directors in Business and 
Industry (AFBI) if they want to get into the 
health and fitness programs in business. Phys- 
ical education majors find that a wonderful 
source of jobs when they leave their programs. 
There are 200 corporate colleges that will take 
student teachers. There are hbhprbflt pro- 
grams like the bigffed Eross program in Mich- 
^g^^ ^^Y'P^^A centers jpresent many oppor- 
tunities for teachers. Teachers are needed at 
proprietary schools, in the Small Business Ad- 
ministration seminar programs in Michigan, 
and at gdvefnmem teaching centers. All of 
these possibilities suggest a different view of 
where teacliers are gbihg to come from and 
where teachers ought to gb; 

The reciprocity of that, of course, is that all 
these outfits could eventually begin to feed 
teachers back to the public schools after the 
student teaching has been compjeted. In 
thinking about student teaching and schdols 
of education, we have been stuck for a long 
time oh square bhe, the standard market ma- 
trix with which ybu are all prbbably familiar, I 
contend that we have a brand hew market, that 
the students we will teach in thejHiblic schools 
are not the students we have had for the last 
fifty years. They are going to be strikingly 
different. Therefore, we need some kind of 
new teacher education prbdUct for a basically 
new market. Changes are taking place in bur 
cbuntry's pbpulatibh that clearly indicate the 
patterns in teacher demographics that Judy 
tanier [Dean, Gbllege of Education, Michigan 
State Uhiversny] described on the opening 
da^of the seminan You can sell shoes to fif- 
teen-year-olds if you want, but if you are a 
president of the company and I am on ^bUr 
board, I will db my best to get yoU fiied. That 
sirhply is not where the market is. Where is the 
market? It isjight here; it isLmostly whitej it is 
mostly middle-aged. It is the largest market 
available, whatever you want to sell people, 
even if it is education. 
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: As a result of this kind of dempgraphic 
shift, we can easily understand why 5cqU, 
Foresmaii, a cbihpahy with which you are Ta- 
milian decided in 1989 to estaBlish a lifelong 
learning division; They take the third-grade 
basal readers, remove the pictures of bunnies 
and zebras from the cover, and put in pictures 
of adults doing serious things, like learning to 
read and talking with each othen The lifelong 
learning division is a fairly profitable part of 
the cbmpatiy. 

Why did Scott, Foresman make that strate- 
gic decision to get into lifelong learning text- 
booJcs? Because they looked at the demo- 
grajphic data. If that isn't striking data, I don't 
know what is. There are a whole bunch of 
adult needs in your state that are not being 
adequateiy met. Does the chief state school 
officer have any responsibility for programs 
bri the other end of Jife, for persons aged fifty^ 
sixty, oj sevehtyr A Jot of those programs take 
place in the public schools. 

That leads to a number of heresies, one of 
which is that retention— which means that stu- 
dents shouid stay in school under any circum- 
stances so they graduate bn time— will be less 
useful when the average student in America in 
higher education is over twenty-five years of 
age. By the time a student is twenty-five, he or 
she simply has a lot of other things in his or 
her life. The notion that a person should go 
straight through becomes less useful than the 
notion that we need to begin converting drop- 
outs to stdp-duts. 

I believe a lot of high school dropouts 
should be dealt with that way. Give them a 
series of rules arid say, "Okay, you have three 
impbrtarit thirigs to do. When you do these 
things, come baclc and talk to us ^ and we'll be 
glad to continue your education." Colleges 
and xihiversities are going through great 
change in the way they are relating to outside 
groups, like businesses, governnierits^ arid so 
forth. We will see a lot rtidre of this as life gbes 
on. It results iri a riew view bf riiariageriient on 
the college cariipus. 

: In a hierarchical systerii, ybu find that only 
the presiderit rnakjes contact with o tits ide 
forces, That^ hasieally, is where higher educa- 
tion had heen_until around 1965. What we are 
developing today however, is a very interesting 
array of relationships h '^n academic de- 
partments and people ir le outside world 
who need those skills. ln< d, if you want to 



find expertise iti drug and alcohol counseling 
in a place like St. Louis (where substance abuse 
is a big problem for busiriess), you Ibbk at the 
universiries. There ybii will find iricreasirig ii- 
aisbris betwieeri the drug arid alcohol cbuh- 
selbrs who wbrk in the business and the pro- 
fessors who work in the universities and train 
such counselors. 

That is a metapJior for teacher education as 
well. Who are the people in the community 
who need teachers in addition to colleges, uni- 
versities, high schools, and elementary 
schools? There are possible sets of rielatibri- 
ships that can gb both ways. Let us say ybu are 
cbricerried abbut computers in your sehobls. 
Ybu: could: very well find people iri the business 
world (irideed ybu are probably doing this al- 
ready) who could find very good teachers and 
administrators to help you set up the com- 
puter programs that you want for the school. 

The difficulty: witli teacher education is that 
we have a very disiritegfated market in almost 
everything todays In 1959, if you wanted edu- 
cation t)eyond high school, colleges were the 
only game in town. There was a monopoly. 
Simiiariy, if you wanted to borrow money, ydU 
went td a bank; td pursue basic research, a 
Uriiversityi arid to receive a health checkup, a 
hospital. Those were the only gariies in tbwri. 
Today^ we have an astonishing array of service 
providers and cbhsurhers of services. A person 
todaj can get his or her college degree from a 
business or from the government through the 
Federal Executive Institute. Degrees are df- 
fered through the itlilitary, varidus civic 
grdups, or orie of the six or severi labbr uriibris 
that run their bwri colleges. Tou cari bbrrbw 
frbrii a barik^ you cari also borrow frbrri Sears, 
if you are clever, because_ Sears^ has thought 
about what the average American family really 
needs. 

The average American family, incidentally, 
is not the Norman Rdckwell painting of the 
working father the hdusewife riidther, arid the 
two schbbl-age kids. Reriieriiber thbse pic- 
tures? Does ariybbdy kribw what percentages 
bf the households in America fit that rhold? 
Seven jperceht^f the households; the data 
came out last month. It was eleven percent 
until last month. Now seven percent of the 
households contain a working father, a hduse- 
wife mother, arid twd schddl-age kids. What 
was the first coriipan)^ that put that iritb their 
investment strategy? Sears. 
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The Deihbgrapbic Piciiire 

- tdbk at OUT next problera , as illustrated By 
the Bureau of the Census. It is also a problem 
for business. Why dc every McDonHld's have 
a "Now Hiring" sign out front? The answer is 
that we are running dUt of people in those key 
years between sixteen and twenty-four. It is a 
very big decline. Ori JJie bther hand, the baby 
bbbnii some of: whom are in this rbbm tbday, 
repre&ehts the largest single concentration of 
population that we have ever known as a soci- 
ety. Seventy million people hatched in eigh- 
teen years. 

European nations had a baby boom after- 
World War II alsb, but theirs lasted bnly three 
years. Why did it take us seventeen years to 
celebrate the end of World War II? J get em- 
barrassed e^^ry time I look at these figures. 
Indeed the baby boom is now pushing forty; 
the leading edge, the big show crowd, sets the 
pattern for the rest of the baby bobm. By the 
1990s, they move into their fifties. By the year 
2020^ the baby boomers are retired, and the 
younger people are paying for their retire- 
ment. 

That is hbt ah economicargument; it is sim- 
ply a^demographic argument. How many peo- 
ple pay in. how many people take out? We 
have 2.2 million people over eighty-five in the 
United States. Think about being eighty- 
five— how many years did you work arid how 
many years did ybu get retirement benefits? 
The grbup in bur pbpulatibn that will increase 
most rapidly in the next decade is those^over 
eighty-five. When my father retired, seventeen 
people paid his social security trust fund; 
when I retire, three will pay mine. I reaiize that 
of the three people who pay my social security^ 
one will be a mindrity worker. This gives ybu a 
new Uriderstariding of sorne major probleriis. 

Indeed, blacks are how upl tb twenty-one 
percent bf the wbrk force. If Hispariics are 
added, almost a third of the work force is hbn- 
white. As a white person contemplating that, it 
suddenly becomes very important to me that 
minorities in America get a good education 
and a good job. The reasbn is not Democratic 
Party rhetoric^ it is tVoljwbUsse obltgei it is sheer 
white self-interest. In Texas forty-six percent 
bf the public schbbl students are hbh-Virhite. If 
they all leave high school iu the tenth grade 
and go oh welfare^ there is notenough money 
in the world to support them and whites who 
want to retinN I can't teil you how thrilied and 



pleased legislators are tb hear this because 
t^hey are hbt;_ It is, Jievei^^ ijhpdrtaht to 

realize that as the percentage of minorities in 
our population increases, mutual success be- 
comes more important. 

In business, research arid develbpment 
cheers wheri packagirig does well. Whieri riii- 
ribrities iri Ariierica s iririer-city schools read 
better, as they are ribw, do ybu hear cheers 
from the universities? You heed a very good 
ear to hear the faint cheers that come from 
college walls: 

The next decade will be dominated by a 
group of severity mijliori people, the baby 
bbdmefs, whose agerida is Hke this: these folks 
are basically cbncerried with their bwn careers, 
families^ hbuses^ cars^ and that sbrt bf thirig, 
and will be for at least another decade. The 
social concern of that group will be relatively 
downplayed. Indeed, judging by the brand of 
footwear you ail are wearing, many of you are 
foiiowiiig this agenda already. When I first 
started talking to chiefs, a lot of ydU had 
Adidas brij arid I ribtice ribw that you are fbl- 
lowirig right albrig with Timberlarid. Tirii- 
berlarid has decided that at forty-five one 
should not jog; (Most doctors will agree that 
you should not unless you eigoy knee-trans- 
plant operations.) Timberland developed an 
athletic shoe so that you can still be a jogger 
while you walk iri the wddds. If ydU are ari 
MIT graduate^ this riiight appeal to ydU more, 
since there are a Ibt bf Ibng wbrds iri it, sug- 
gestihgLthat this is a super-techhblbgy shbe It 
is so expeiisive^ they don't even need to put the 
price on jt. And when you are sixty-five, what 
can you do? Your sporting goods store will be 
happy to keep you going forever, with a series 
of weights, fancy shirts, arid sdcks priced prob- 
ably triple their worth. 

The baby bobriiers, therefore, are riot 
gbing tb help much with the problems we are 
facing in teaching and schools, because tJiey 
jDrobably will not go into public s«:hool teach- 
ing for some years: But when they become 
fifty, I suspect that some of their social dyna- 
rilisrii will fetUrri. These^ after all, are the peo- 
ple who threw rocks thrbugh the hank win- 
dows at Stanford and Berkeley. My hbpe is 
that they will come but of the banks in their 
fifties. I met one of xhy former, students on 
Wall Street about two months ago, who had 
been at Berkeley when I was there. We talked 
briefly about what he was doing. I said, "Gee, 
you were one of the best Marxists I ever had in 
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class.*' He said, "Keep your voice down." I 
asked, "What are you doing now?'' He said, 
"Fm a banker on Wall Street." "Are you still a 
Marxist?'' He replied, "No, no, rio. I arri a 
jiberai^i I said, "Tell me abdiit that. What's a 
liberal?^ He said, "A liberal is a Marxist with 
two children." 

As a matter of Fact, half of all college stu- 
dents are^oin^ to be over twenty-five by 1992, 
only seven years away. When we think about 
the college student in a school of education 
becoming a teacher, we are thinking about 
eighteen to twenty-two year olds, because that 
is the convehtioual wisdom. The uncdhven- 
tibnal wisdom is that half of bur college stu- 
dents are older, and almost iialf of them are 
going to school part-time. Put those facts to^ 
gether and you get quite a different recipe. It 
looks something like this. Higher educauon 
enrollments declined by 6()d,d0(). but this fig- 
ure actually represents a loss of a million-and- 
a-half ydUnger students and a gain of almost a 
million students over twenty-five. Schools of 
education have been slow to pick that up. J 
think that is a fair accusation; At a time when 
they are niovin^ curriculum around, they have 
not sought a wider age range in their students. 
That is beginning to change, but this is pretty 
clearly the agenda for the student teacher in 
the years to come. That is, half of the students 
are going to jbe part-time and over twenty-five. 
Why are the baby bbbmers so interesting in 
relation to this? Well, there is a good theory 
about why they are so sedentary and ego- 
centric. If you look at the number of other 
baby boomers born when they were, you get a 
sense of why they are working so hard to es- 
tablish their own uniqueness, their bwh iden- 
tity. I was born in 1931. Almost nobody else 
was. When I went to elementary schbbl, teach- 
ers said, "Gome on in, we heed you. " My whole 
life has been a matter of walking into institu- 
tions and being told, "You are in short supply: 
We don't have many fifty-year olds who do 
what you do. Come on in." No baby boomer 
has ever heard that. The tragedy of this gener- 
ation is that there are so many other people 
who want the same thing simultahebusly. A 
dembgrapheT named Easterlih briee said that, 
next to social class and sex, the key determih- 
aht ih_^ah individual's life is the number of 
other people who were born in the same year. 
This is both sort of humorous and sort of 
tragic. 

As a result of the recent baby boomlet, we 



are beginning to see an upturn in school age 
population from kindergarten to third grade, 
and this will cdntinue. Wc heed to look at what 
the increase in population is going: to be l ike 
because our assumptions are that it is mostly 
whue; The correct answer is that it is mostly 
hoh-white. 

More Demographie Factors 

Let's look for just a minute at the so-called 
"youth belt," the Southeast and Sbuthwest, 
where theipbpulatibh of ybuhg pebple is ih- 
creasing. During the last decade, we have 
clbsed 4,000 elementary schools in the North- 
east and Midwest and opened 3,000 ele- 
mentary schools in the Southeast and South- 
west. What was wrong with those schools? 
Were the teachers not quaiified? The teachers 
were terrific. There were iibt any kids there. 
The power bf demographics is a little bit like 
the steaih roller. You either get out bf the way 
or do something else, but ybu don't stand 
there and argue with it; If we could build 
elementary schools with rubber tires, we could 
simply truck them to the Southeast and South- 
west and save ourselves miilions of doijars. So 
in the youth belt we have a major need for new 
teachers. 

Yet the heed for hew teachers is hot dis- 
tributed equally across the country, or within a 
stete^ We all khcnv that^ In New Ybr^^ 
some places have big increases in teacher need 
and others still have declining needs. Within 
the state one can see how complex the picture 
is. If we consider the distributibn of partjcular 
grbups in the United S^tes, what population 
is cbhcehtrated in the urbah parts bf the cbuh- 
try? Blacks. We have 256 blacJ; maybrs in the 
United States, mbstof them in urban areas._A 
black surburban middle class, with strong 
black leadership, has developed in most major 
cities. Of course, young black people are also 
concentrated in these cities. 

Just to show you the flip side, cdrlsidef the 
older population in the cburitry. In 1983^ for 
the first time in history, there were more pec - 
pie over sixty-five than there were teenagers. 
Sbu th er n Florida is pretty bid . Gohsider the 
middle of the countr^^ where in many areas 
twenty percent of the population is over sixty- 
five. The three most rapidly aging states (not 
the oldest, but the most rapidly aging) are 
Kansas, Missouri, aild Iowa. Is Iowa aging be- 
cause older people are retiring there for the 
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views of the^mauntains and tfie seashore? The 
Slate is aging because the young people are 
leaving ais soon as they get their drivers ii- 
censes. We have a major exodus of youth in 
that part of the country. One story riot often 
told concerris the family farrii in Iowa that is 
foreclosed riot for the expected reasons^ but 
because the son does riot want to take it over. 
H twarits to move to Malibu. 

This exodus creates the possibility of a se- 
rious generational conflict in that part of the 
country^. Farm families are typically very co- 
hesive. Life is going to be a little more difficult 
for these older people if their childreri are 
going to live in Malibu arid Scarsdale. Of 
cdUrsCj there will always be soriie ybjtirig people 
jri these states, although the birth^ rate among 
pec^ple over sixty-five is hot spectacular. 

The demand for new teachers is highest in 
the youth belt and New York State. These 
areas have high percentages of minorities. It 
was interesting to be in Mississippi yesterday^ 
where fifty-one percerit of the public school 
students arie ribri-white. Many states ijn the na- 
tidri are riibying toward thirty and forty per- 
cent ridri-white. In Galifoxhia they are ap- 
prbaehirig that in the elemental ^ schools now. 
Our largest states, California^ Texas and Flor- 
ida, have very significant minority percent- 
ages. 

In the big-city schools there are iricre^sirig 
percentages bf riiiribrities as tiriie goes on and 
the jobs riibve to the suburbs. One of the most 
ifripbrtant big-city development stories is 
abbui Miaroi^a city of 600,000. It is sur- 
rounded by ajnetropolitian area of almost two 
million. The money and jobs are increasingly 
moving out of the poor city into the surround- 
ing suburbs. That's why iri Chicago drily four- 
teen percerit of the ciimriiuters go fix)ra a sub- 
urbari hbUse tb a ddwnrx)wri place of work. 
That is why ihe cab driver bh Interstate SO or 
90 gbihg to Chicago^ when asked why the road 
is xirow^d both^ys, always says, "It's very 
simple^ no one is going downtown.** 

Thequestion is, "Can niinorities move to the 
suburbs?" The answer is, thankfully, "Yes.*' As 
we look at the shrinkage u. riUrilbers bf youth 
and the decline iri white fertility— 1.7 children 
per female, when it was 2.8 in the tqrday of 
the baby bbom-^ahd lbok at the Hispanic age 
pyramid, we sense the changing makeup of 
tw^ country's population. This shift is terribly 
important for our country's future, because all 
these kids have to do is grow up, a simple trick 



that many ot us have learned. It does not take 
too much intelligence to grow up. These cb- 
horts, if they move albrig, will have ari enor- 
mous irilpact bri all bf us. The average white 
Americari is thirty-brie )^ars of age; the aver- 
age black, twenty-five; the average Hispanic^ 
twenty-two. Wh^b is going to have the most 
ehildrehP Noj the white female. There are 
150,000 last-gasp births by white women at 
age thirty-four, who have decided, "Either I 
have one now or I don't have any riidre.** Most 
of the births are gbirig tb be ariibrig rriiriorities 
siniply because they have riibre young females 
iri the age range that can have children. This is 
a fair and sirii pie fact. 

me close with a somewhat sad commen- 
tary oh_ our life and times. In the last decade 
we have made enormous progress at the high 
end of the job spectrum. I am talking about 
officials, managers, prdfessibrials, arid federal 
executives, pbsitibris rc which blacks, women, 
and Hispariics Have had increasing access. As 
Mike [TimparieJ said this morning, one reason 
we .have fower people going into teacher edu- 
cation that women can be on the ISupreme 
Court, which is probably more fun. These im- 
provements are significant. More can be done. 
But there is jitUe doubt that the dobr tb bc- 
cupationai futures has bperied a litde bit for 
biadis arid Hispariics arid bperied a lot for 
Asiiri-Americaris^ of whbro we now have 
tbree-arid-bne-half million- in the U.S. How- 
even at the very time upward mobility seems 
possible, we fmd ^m blacks and 

Hispanics have decided that high school is a 
very good bet and chat college is riot. If the}' 
don't go to college, they can't become teachers. 



The Case Against College 

Why, at the_ very time that occupational 
doors are opening up, are more black and 
Hispanic kids deciding they don't need to go 
to college? The usual answer is that firiaricial 
aid for blacks is ribt keeping Up with the de- 
riiarid. I thirik if brie is blacky he or she thinks 
ateut college in terms bf four dimensions: 
"First, it is four years without income. So^ if I 
made $15,000 a yean thatis $60^000 off the 
top, and I could never make ^t back no 
matter what the theorists say. My gainful-em- 
ployment life is of limited duration, safer four 
years I don't riiake anything. Second, I have tb 
pay the university $20^000 or $30^000 over a 
four-year peribd. Add that tb the $60,000, arid 
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I have a $90,000 investro'^nt before a single 
doiiar of salary comes in. i hird, this aditiinis- 
tratibn lacks cdmrnitrrient to flnahcial aid pro- 
grams for minorities anyway. Fourth, thi col- 
lege degree doesn't make one that differehi 
from the rest of the population. Qhe dtit of 
four workers has a college degree: College 
graduation does not necessarily mean I will 
get a first-class job." This is a formidable set of 
circumstances. 

One opportunity that steers many blacks 
away from teaching is the military, which pro- 
vides four years of: food, clothing, hdusihg^ 
salary, and college. Jt is a tough argument to 
beat; Indeed, the fact that a coHege degree 
qualifies an individual for a civilian occupation 
that is going to pay quite well makes the mili- 
tary even more attractive. 

Let me introduce some demographic as- 
sumptions about the next few years that are of 
interest to educators. Fii^;^ perceht of Ameri' 
cans live in the Eastern Time Zone, and thirty 
perceht live iit the Gehtral Time Zone. There 
^J'^i^^ very distinct and 
separate forms of development in the United 
States (the Southeast and the Southwest). One 
<5f the most rapidly growing areas is the Sun 
Gulf. Severity percent of our people live with 
100 riiiles of an ocean or a Great Lake^ a handy 
piece of ihformatibn shiDuld you want to sell 
sbmethihg^The more you look at population 
distribution, the more you see some things 
that are really important. Consider New York 
City. Think again. It is part of Bos wash, 
Boston to Washin^tdri. Bdswash is a city. Fly 
dvc/ it sdriietiriie. Look at the way goods, serv- 
ices, aridjdeas are transmitted, and ybtt will 
see that Bbswash is indeed a houhdarted en- 
tity. It works beautifull)^ because dehsities are 
high and it does not havea mayon 

There is city called Sansan, San Francisco 
to San Diego; tw> others are Chilou, Chicago 
to St. Louis, and Cleveburg, Cleveland to Pitts- 
burj^h. The cduntry is mdving tdwafds very 
high densities in those city areas arid a lot of 
dUr teachirig weight is gdiri^ to be cbhceh- 
trated there. VV6 still heed teaehiers for rural 
areasL* that is gbinfj to be a tough problem. But 
urban areas_ are where our population is in^ 
creasingly congregated. And again, once you 
head west from Minneapolis, you'll have to go 
a pretty long way before ydu arrive in a 
densely-settled ariea. 

The Urban areas are where teacher demand 
is greatest — not in the core city, which is de- 



clining in terms df riuriibers for the jtiost part, 
but in the rapidly expahdirig suburban areas. 
That is ah issue we heed to think about. is 
gbihg to be teaching whom? For example, we 
know how many blacks have escaped from the 
big city in the United States and moved to the 
suburbs. These data are available for the first 
time in my report, Alt One System. We get a 
clear sense that there is going to be a sdphisti- 
cated black middle class who are riot going to 
want their children tb go to the local ebmmur 
hity i^lleges wJiere they \^nt. They are going 
to want their children lo go to Yale. They are 
going to expect a very different quality of pub- 
lic education, which is what attracted them to 
the Suburbs. The classic American model of 
Upward riidbility. 

As we try to forecast teacher deriiaridii^we 
cahnbt just look at the ihigh growth states. The 
census and National Plahhihg Agency differ 
strikingly oh what they think the rates of 
growth are going to be. Although predicting 
the cohort for the year 2000 by age, sex, oc- 
cupation, and race (plus or minus a few per- 
cent) is ridt that difficult, predicting where 
people are gdirig to live is gettirig to be quite 
tough. At ariy rate,: we cariribt say that the 
states where population is increasing will have 
the greatest teacher needs because many of the 
states are importing large numbers of older 
people who won't have children. You can't use 
any of the growth models to predict the 
teacher demand. 

Makeup of a Changing Population 

As we review bur assumptions about ybuhg 
pebple, two events of the past two months bear 
recognition. Tim<? recently devoted a special 
issue^ which I thought was first class, to immi- 
grants. We have fourteen miijion immigrants 
in this cdUntfy, as many as in the 192bs. Inimi- 
grants terid td corile here with yoUrig childreri, 
or they have ydurig childreri shbrtl)^ after ihey 
arrive. But they are nbt coming here fix^rh 
Europe; they are bbvibtisly cbmihg from 
South America and Asia. Indeed,^ those conti- 
nents now make about equal contributions to 
immigration growth in the U.S. The number 
of Africans is increasing a little but ndt very 
riiUch. 

A lot of bur sterebtypes about these pebple 
are gbihg to be cltang^^ Uiat all 

Asians genetically know English at birth even 
if they were born in Vietnam, and of course it 
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is absdltitely untrue^ Many language problems 
are developing all across the country— in 
Louisiana, where large Vieinamese pbpuia- 
tions moved in, and in New York, liliribis^Gal- 
ifornia, and Florida to some extent, too This, 
then, suggests some big problems with the 
supply Jf teachers for these young people. 1 
live in Alexandria, Virginia where we have 
about 400 Vietnamese Idds in our schools and 
n6i_a single certified teacher who speaks the 
language, so far as I know. The Ldu v. Nichols 
decision never considered the range of lan- 
guages being spoken. The Southern Califor- 
nia Gas company writes bills in seven different 
languages, and it has telephone operators 
trained to speak in Mandarin or Cantonese. 

The first thing that the new immigrants see 
is not jEllis Island and the Statue of Liberty, 
but the Los Angeles Airport. We do need to 
address the challenge of training teachers for 
these nbii^Eurbpeah immigrants. Nobody 
knows much about them. We do know, how- 
even that most of bur stereotypes about who 
makes xnoney in the country and who has high 
SAl scores are going to be turned around 
rapidly. So, first, there is a great big change in 
the population of young people to be taught. 
Many of them don't speak English, rnany bf 
them are members bf miribrity grbups, and 
their numl>ers are going to increase as the 
white birth rate decreases. 

The second point is that the week after the 
Time issue appeared Newsweek had a special 
issue on the striking change in the American 
family. The changing American family arid 
the influx of fourteen riiillibri iriiriiigrahts, bf 
whom some two million are probably schbbl 
childreri, together have hada dramatic impact 
bri bur nation* L can't imagine a chief state 
school officer who doesn't have an increase in 
single-parent kids in his or her schools. It 
seems to happen in every state, even Utah, 
although the percentage there is Ibwer So im- 
migrants, new changes in the family structure, 
and finally major changes in the work force 
rileari riew challenges for education. 

The Generation of Low-Levei Jobs 

Qur eeohbmy is turning out to be extremely 
good at generating low-level service jobs that 
reguire very little education and career goal 
training. Let's consider the manufacturing 
work force in the 195ds. One could be a blue- 
collar worker in a manufacturing plant and 



send his kids to cbllege. It was ribl always this 
wa^ i:i: riiariUfactiiririg. The rise bf the uriions 
brbught about that particular dynamic- Today, 
hbwever, only thirty percent of our work Jbfce 
is in^ manufacturing; seventy percent is in- 
volved in services. The service work force is 
beginning to look like this, a small number of 
executive, professional, and high-tech jobs; a 
whole lot of low-level service, clerical^ and 
semi-skilled jbbsi arid nbt rilUch iri the middle. 
The "middle" jbbs are very desirable and 
wbrth developing. 

As educators, how would you feel abotit ma- 
jor corporate decisions to put more intel- 
ligence in a ma;:hine and less intelligence in 
the worker? American businesses have done 
that for ten years straight. When ybU go home, 
walk iri to McDbriald's, and order a Big Mac. 
Look at the cash register arid tell riie what ybu 
see. I wbuld be very surprised if ybu find keys 
with hurhbers becmis^McDbnald's decided 
two years ago to put pictures on their key- 
boards. Why did they decide to do that? Be- 
cause they wanted the inteiligence in the ma- 
chine. If you are smart enough to spot a 
French fry bri sight, theri ybu: are smart 
eribugh to wbrk at McDbriald's. How db we 
feel abbut tJKat as educatbrs? Are v^re happy 
with a **dumb-dowh" job that requires less in- 
telHgence and training oh the part of the 
worker? 

! haven't heard too many people raise that 
as a policy issue. But look at the jobs that 
young people are getting today. They are low- 
level service, clerical, arid seriii-skilled jbbs. I 
read abbut sbriie growth, and that is very nice, 
but: that's hot the real issue. Teacher supply 
and demand is only chicken feed, albeit 
important chicken feed, in the context of the 
overall employment situation. Twenty-one mil- 
lion new jv . s in the economy, and relatively 
high-tech jobs will ariioUrit to less thari a mil- 
lion bf them. What are the rest gbirig tb be? 

I dbri't like this, but this is what bur yburig 
pebpleare gbirig to be. This is what they are 
becoming right now: janitors, nurse'^ aides, 
sales clerks, cashiers, waiters, general clerks, 
nurses, food preparers, secretaries, and truck 
drivers. Not a high-tech job iri the lot, with 
perhaps the exceptibri of the prbfessibrial 
riUrses. What kirid bf aliigh schbbl education 
db these pebple have? For every job in high- 
tech there are gbirig to be six lower-level posi- 
tions; And many of these jobs are strikingly 
difficult to automate. 
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J do some consultm Huliday Inns of 
America. One of their more interesting pro- 
jects is the development diF an autdiriated 
maid. They've looked seridusiy at this issue 
a^nd decided that maids shbuld go. If they can 
fiiid a machine that cleans a hotel rooni^ that 
will solve idme of the companys financial 
problems ibrever. Television tapes of these 
roBots trying to clean a hotel room are some of 
the funniest things I have ewr seen. One can- 
not imagine the range of things that can be 
found in a hotel rddm. The computer p^^ 
gram td solve this probleni has never been 
written. Last y^ar in Cleveland, Ohio, a dead 
horse was found in a bathtub. No computer 
could dealAvitli that. Here is my wedding rin^. 
It is designed to be as unique and indi- 
vidualistic as possible, because I am married to 
a very special persdn. I want that wedding ring 
td bie different from everybody else's wedding 
ring. To a computer,^ JSbwevenitJook^ like 
apbp-tbp can. Imagine discrimihatihj all w ad- 
ding rings from all pop^top cans, and )^u un- 
derstand why there will never be an automated 
maid. 

Some of these service jobs, then, are very 
important and require mdfe human judgment 
than empldyers Have willing to acknowledge. 
What is the sdlutibri to this problem? \¥e built 
the middle class intb the mahufecturing ecbn- 
bmy^ and wi will build the middle rlass into 
the service economy: It will take us ten years, 
but we are beginninj^ to see it now. Most df you 
probably exercise. You may exercise at a club 
wheite somebody gives a diagnosis aridia wbrk- 
ovt based on ybur physical cbhdiuoh. Then he 
or she gives ybu aii exercise program tb ibilow: 
That is a brand new middle-class job---a pro- 
ftssiohaj, berause the service professional is 
one_ who diagnoses, prescribes, and monitors. 
Those are the classic service functions. 

As I said, it will take ten years td build a 
"middle" intd the service work fbrce^ and we 
will have to unibnize sbihe of these pebple. In 
the irisurahce business Tight jibw,^ there is a 
great need for assistance in the dictation 
"j^ks"^j(they look like sweatshop where peo- 
ple work on computers that monitor their per- 
formance. I believe these jobs will eventually 
come together, and we'll build a second mid- 
dle class as we did with the mariufactkiring 
world. It is hbt going tb be easy and will take 
quite a hit of time^ ^ 

What I ain trying to do is to provide you 
with a context in which we can think about the 



issue of teac her supply and demand in a 
larger sense. If there is dne thing that cdn- 
cerns me about the next few years^ it is iidt 
sbcial-ecdridmic or ethnic issues. I think we are 
on the way to solving the problems of class and 
race right how. What does bother ine is that we 
are in danger of generating groups of infor- 
mation haves and have-nots. Look at how com- 
putf.rs are used as drill sergeants in big-city 
schOvois. They ddminate kids and give them 
rdte questidnst arid the kids answer them iri a 
passive way. Theri lobk at hbw suburban com- 
puiers are used as tool that a persbh controls. 
The problem is in the different ways of utiliz- 
ing the computers. 

We need to consider what we are going to 
do, in terms ot teacher education, atout the 
possibility that we may well be gerieratirig a 
gfdup of people whd db riot know how to get 
access tb iriforriiatibn (even if the distihctiortis 
hot necessarily race- or class-determined}. In 
the next t wenty years if a person d bes hot have 
access to information, he or she won't make it. 
Consider America's youth, its minorities, its 
woinen. How do they make that move? And 
will the ybiihger groiip pay fdf the retirement 
bf the baby todriiers? Those are pretty tbugh 
quesUbris bur society will have to deal with for 
the next twenty years. We'll sblve them. We 
have the most amsusing capacity to generate 
solutions for so- ial problems of any society I 
have ever been in. 

When I was at the National Institute of Edu- 
cation^ I travelled tb the Sdyiet Uriiori where I 
had the pleasiire of working but with a Swiet 
"B" hockey team; Tliey werie riot: very gck)d by 
Sbviet .standards^ but I thought they were 
pretty terrific. The^ are masters of the pre- 
pared play: The plays were always given by 
defensemen with a certain number of cuts on 
their wrists. One cduld tell exactly what the 
play was gdirig td be. They would theri go iritd 
a play thiey had rehearsed thbu&arids of tiriies. 
i saw a Sbviet team complete a play after th^ 
had lost the puck. The_ American style is to 
have a defenseman clear the puck at Oie net, 
and say, "Mey there is Bill up on the blue line. 
He's not supposed to be there. However, he is 
therei arid Jde has just staked out the deferi- 
seriiari ori the bther wing." A pass goes td Bill; 
he gets it tbjbejtistiri^ front of the Jiet, arid a 
play .that was never rehearsed takes place. 
Wlien that_ happens, it brings people to their 
feet automaUcally— no matter what their race, 
class, or nation — because the name of that 
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game is abt fibckej; feoL innovation; Nobody 
has done that better than we: 

Koreans, Viernamese, Poles, Czechs, Eng- 
lish, French — the reason they come here is 
that we Value their energy and ideas. That is 
why the issue of teachers and the teaching 
force is so impbrtarLt, If we don't get good 
teachers for the groups that are goings to form 
the energy, talent and innovation of the next 
generation, we have ^iled as a society. 



JOHN H. LftWSON ^Gommissioner of Educa- 
tion, Massachusetts): ISdu attributed the two 
percehtages_de]f3icting a sizeable drop in mi- 
nority students to changes in financial struc- 
ture and need for all those students. I wonder 
if that is the sole issue. In talks with me, many 
minority high school students express concern 
about whether they are welcome in college. 
Could you speak to that and relate it to those 
percentages? 



DR. HODGKINSON: That is a very food and 
very tough question. Many of the inihdrities^ I 
talk to sl^re the view^th;^ colleges jlb not s^e^ 
to Aveicome them. Small colleges in the North- 
east have no indigenous black population in 
the community. They have only one or two 
black faculty members. It is just not going to 
be very friendly for a black student to go 
there. In the 1950s we created ariificial cbm- 
munities bh many campuses. We had bls^k 
studies prq^ams and black houses,^ and we 
had one of two black Acuity members who 
lived in the community. Most of those are now 
gone. Colleges like Wooster in Ohio that 
worked so hard on that issue now feel that 
other apjDPOaches must be tried. WhaL thbse 
approaches will be is not yet clean UCLA is 
fifty-six percent white in its ehterihg freshman 
class. The emerihg freshman cla^^ at Berkeley 
is fifty-three percent white. A large proportion 
of the nonwhites entering Harvard and 
Berkeley are Asian- Americans. The percent- 
ages of blacks and Hispanics at Harvard have 
not gbile up iiiuch at all, while the hurhber of 
Asiah-Americahs has doubled. They feel wel- 
come bh earnpus; _ 

Now that is a really interesting set of ques- 
tions. How do we deal with that? I must con^ 
fess I have no easy answer, except that we tried 
in the 1950s and 196bs to create artificial mi- 
nority communities, and that: did not work. 
Something else has gbt to work. 



SAUL COOPERM AN (Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, New Jersey): Daniel Moynihan made 
his report almost thirty years ago. He vilified 
the erosion of the black family striictUre. \Ve 
hbw: see bverwhelmiiig data bh the teenage 
mother in : poverty. You presented data oh 
blacks graduating from high, schbol but not 
going on to college. Where is the hope other 
than Head Start? Where is your cause for opti- 
mism, given your demographics and report 
after report on the data on the eroding black 
family structure? 



DR. HODGKINSON: I think it is pretty clear 
that rhbst of the repbrts are_ correct._ if you 
look at the percentage of teenage pregnancies, 
although t^i'o-thirds of them are white, a dis- 
proportionately large percentage are Mack. 
About half of the illegiinate births in tlie U S. 
are to blacks. Teenagers are mbre likely to give 
birth prematurely. JLbw birth weights are assb- 
dated with undeveloped immune systems and 
majbr fiealth problems, bow birth weight is an 
important predictor of msyor learning diffi- 
culties. Invariably, as we help premature 
babies survive that first months we will see 
more handicapped students entering bur 
schbbls. It is as simple as that. I will add that 
blacks in America have a very high rate bf 
teenage preghaneies— higher than in any 
other hatibn— but so do whites. It is too easy; 
I think, to describe that set of issues as a black 
phenomenon only. Look at the white rate* 
eighty-three per thousand, more than any- 
where else. 

Sexual activity is nbt the heart of the matter. 
Rather, it is access tb birth contrbl ihfcrmatibn. 
Ask any pregnant teenager in the coutry, 
"Would you like to do it again?" The answer 
tends to be no. That is why we have over 
5dd,ddd teenage abortions every year. Yet if 
they have one child^ there is a very strong 
tendency tb have a secbnd, ambng minorities 
especially. A female whb has a first child at 
most inevitably has a second child without 
wanting it, _because there are no counter 
courses, in the 1950s there was a strong black 
family. When a female occasionally did have a 
child, there was a family suppdrt group. What 
ybU find: today is a group of people very much 
likely Jacksbn. Joy is sixteenand a inbther bf 
twb. What Jcg^ needs bf course is some fcihd bf 
suppbri, and Uiere^iihply is not any there. 

What really bothers me is the enormous re- 
cidivism. If you find a teenage mother giving 
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birth to chiidfeil^ those children will becbme 
teenage mothers themselves. There: is aiiribst 
ail inevitability, about their U^^^^ That is the 
most pessimistic aspect I dori't think there is 
any easy answer for what happens. It is clear to 
me that racism is part c>f the problem, but not 
the entire problem. Blacks who have come to 
the United iStates in the last ten years from 
Africa and the Carribbeari region (Jamaicaris 
arid so forth) do extrerhely welL After ten 
years^ their average incomes are_ higher than 
ihcoiries^f whites^ Hmveven there is almost no 
improvement in the indigenous black popula- 
tion. The difference is not genetic. If African 
blacks move to the U.S., they soar off like 
eagles. Why? Firsts they are middle class. Sec- 
ond, they have solid, stable families behind 
them, Lbbk at the Jamaicahs, Vietnamese, or 
Japanese who inter the country today: They 
represent the middle of the economic struc- 
ture, a high level of aspiration, discipline, and 
a wiilingness to forego some things today so 
that their children will have more tbmbrrbw. 
That is a very cpriimori set bf values among 
those who make it. The black iridigehbus pop- 
uJatiori simply does hot have that collection oF 
characteristics. Thrt is why tiie problem is so 
difficult. 

If you were a black living in Harlem, you 
wouid now have seen the fourth ethnic group 
pass ydU by. The little grbcery stores in 
Harlerii are rio longer bwiied by hative-bbrh 
blacks, but by Vlfest Indians and Vietnamese 
i^b have: moved into the area. Native-born 
blacks have seen that happen with three other 
groups. That remains the most difficult, insur- 
mountable problem. There is nb easy answer. 

Do you see any relationship between these 
issues arid teacher supply arid demand? I have 
beeri trying tb make that cojinection in a way 
that is relevant to you as educators. 

ALBERT SH ANKER (President, American 
Federation of Teachers): On teacher supply 
and demand, there are two sceriaribs. Of 
course^ they cbuld be develbpirig at the saime 
tiriie. One sceriarib iriclude& a much sriialler 
cbhbrt bf kids graduating from high school 
arid gbihg to college. Schools of education are 
going to h^e to compete for this talent with all 
Sose other educational institutions and oth- 
ers. In this case the outlook is pretty pessi- 
mistic in terms of our ability tb do well. Ori the 
other harid, look at the twb-tiered job sys- 
tem-^where you have very few jobs that re- 



quire educated pM and more and more 
jobs that require little education. In this case 
one can envision having quite a few educated 
refugees who have prepared therilielves for alj 
sorts of occupations and prbfessibris that are 
disappearirig. They will be a marvelbus pool 
bf talerited pebple who are available for teachr 
irig.: Where will we be in ten years with regard 
to those two_directjons, especially in terms of 
minorities and recruitment of minorities into 
teaching? 



DR. HODGKINSON: The prpblerii is that mi- 
ridrity groups whb come tb the United States 
db ribt see their aspirations fulfilled through 
careers in teaching. A couple oF exceptions — 
there_are Japanese who have always been in- 
volved in education. In Japan a teacher in the 
public schools has very high status. In this 
country we have not often tried to recruit ac- 
tively frdrii riewly^arrived riiirioriti^S: arid hire 
the best we cari firid. Qrie-third of the Asian- 
Ariiericaris who come to this country have a 
ebllege degree when they get off the boat or 
p^e. Fifty percent of the immigrants who 
come here from India come with a college 
degree. As Al [Shankerl suggests^ there is a 
very large pobi of talent here, but they db ribt 
cbriie to the Uriited States tb teach iri high 
schbbl. Sb the firstjbb is a sales job; We have to 
get riiore minorities to see public scSooJ^ as a 
^y^ in which they can guarantee their chil- 
dren's Future. All immigrants want to secure a 
better life for their children. 

What will happen? I think there wilj be a 
mix of deyelbpriierits, both gbbd arid bad. The 
wbite, riiiddle-class, surburbari child is begin- 
ritrig tb shbw a little idealisrii again. Scott 
Thoriisbri's survi^ at the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals shows that 
those people are beginning to ask, "What can I 
do for my country?'' That motivation, I think, 
must be behind the desire tb enter teaching. 
Frankiy> we riiust inipriDve teachers' salaries: by 
at least a third. What most upsets riie is that 
legislatbrs who pass the jtandards have not, 
for the mbsijjart,^ been gutsy enough to pass 
the legislation that increases the salary level so 
we can say that teaching is a profession. I hate 
to say this with folks here like Gerry Tirbzzi 
[Commissioner of Educatibri, Cbririecticut], 
but I taught iri M^t Hartford, Connecticut, 
arid I would be teaching there today it I could 
suppbrt two children on tha^ salary in a mid- 
die-class way. I love public school teaching, but 
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It could hot provide tfie economic advantages 
I wanted for my family: That is why I got out 
of it. I think you can multiply me by about a 
miiiioii. 

To put all this together requires a diversi- 
fied strategy. There is no single answer. If we 
dbn!t: do sdmeiljng to recruit minorities into 
teaching, they will not come by temselves. And 
that is especially true of Asian-Americans, 



who have other things in mind. But if we 
could accomodate their entrepreneurial spirit 
in the context of public school service, we 
would have a marvelous new group. Re- 
member—the military, business, educatioh— 
we are all running but of young jDCople, and 
we all want the same kids . So the corn petition 
for that group is going to be even more for- 
midable in the future. 
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A CASE STUDY IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF EFFECTIVEildLLAB^ 

OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES TO ADVANCE THE EDUCATION OF 
TEACHERS AND IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION AT ALL LEVELS 



Eugene M. Hugfies 
President 
Nortfiern Arize a University 



Good afternbdn. If I look tired, I want ybu 
to know that it is because I did hot sleep at all 
last night. I so wanted to have a good turnout 
of chiefs today _that I ^tayed_a\^ke prying;, 
yes, praying for continued rain. Wisconsin 
needs rain and I felt that the chances of the 
chiefs staying for lunch and iistening to Gene 
who from Northern Arizona whal wduld be 
much better with a rainy day. Thank you, 
chiefs, for your tenacity and ybu, Lbrd, for the 
cbhtinued rain. 

For the past two and a_ half^ days we have 
heard a number of challenging and stimulat- 
ing presentations that have keyed on a number 
of words. I have noted some of those words 
and added a few of my own. Compare your list 
with mine: 



Visionary 

University- Wide 

University Withbut Walls 

Team Leadership 

Statewide 

Service-oriented 

Retirements 

Residency 

I^dicai 

Quality 

Performance-based 



Partnerships 

Networking 

Inlegratibh 

Field-based 

Experiehtial 



Creativity 

Cooperation 

Collaboration 

Broker 

Abolish 



My topic this aftern<K)n relates tb all of these 
key words and I wbUld like tb begin witii the 
last brie— abolish, \bu wi that Frank 

Newman suggested earlier in the week that it 
would be^^at if we could establish entirely 
newjorganizations or institutions to deal with 
teacher education. Mow would you like to do 
that? Well, we have by first aboiishing our tra- 
ditional cbiiege of educatibri. 

Wheri I was invited to address this summer 
iristitutei I welcomed the bppk^ 
pecially because it was suggested that I share 
wittyou sorri^ of^ur^xperiences in the estab- 
Hshment oE^ur recently created "Center For 
Excellence In Education." In creating the Cen- 



ter, we, ahd the "we^ included Arizbna's State 
Superihtehdent of Public Instruction Carolyn 
Wajnen abolished our heritage^our tradi- 
tional college of education— and ventured 
into some new ways of teaching teachers to 
teach through a statewide and university-wide 
cddperative effbft. In the process^ we have 
learned quite a bit iri brie shbrt year: : i 

Nbrthern Arizbha University (NAU) is 
often referred to as ArizQhaV**Mouhtaih 6amr 
pus" because it is located in FlagstefF at an 
elevation of 7,000 feet, in the foothills of the 
volcanic San Francisco Peaks which rise to just 
under 13,000 feet. The campus is surrouiided 
by riearly two millibn acres bf pine arid aspen 
fbrest, crystal blue lakes, and several scenic 
wonders including ihe incomparable Grand 
Gahybh of the Gblbradb River. la addition to 
ergoying the most picturesque scenery of Ari^ 
zona's three universities, NAU is also the most 
fortunate in having fewer probieins normally 
associated with larger Uriiversities, such as dUr 
twb mega sisters ^ Arizbria State University arid 
the University of Arizona, both bf which have 
student populatibhs between 30,000 and 
40,000^tudents, while NAU enrolls slightly 
less than 12,000. 

Since its founding as the Northern Arizona 
Normal School in 1899, Northern Arizona 
University has been kribwri statewide arid iri 
the Sbuth west fbr its Ibhg-terrii cbriiriiitriieht 
tb the preparatibh bf teachers and sehbbl ad- 
mihistratbrs^ Thus^ in 1984 it as&umecl a lead- 
ership role in the state ]n response to the na- 
tional movement toward fundamental reform 
of teacher education by creating the state's 
arid^ as far as I knbw^ the riatibri^ first cbriipre- 
herisive Ceriter for Excellejice in EducatLbri. 
: The Ceriter is the erhbodiment of several bf 
the mbst irnportaht recommehdatiohs made in 
the fluri^ of recent national and state studies 
on education. It is also a response to the pri- 
mary recommendation of all of these studies, 
namely that colleges of education undergo 
fundamental, systemic changes and become 
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fully integrated with other colleges within the 
university as well as with all levels of public 
education. 

Although we carinot claim that all the meth- 
ods we employ in pursuit of those goals arc 
hew, we do know that we are the first univer- 
sity to dismantle completely our existing col- 
lege of education in order to create the kind of 
school needed to prepare teachers capabie of 
returning the United States to world lead- 
ership in edUcaUdn. 

Although effecting change in an educa- 
tional institution is normally^ as you all know 
too well^a glacially slow pirocess, the accom- 
plishments of the NAU Center's first full year 
of operation have been significant. 

My purpose in being here, however, is not to 
praise NAU, but rather to share with yoU the 
means by which we are pursuing the ihstitu- 
tibnal reform needed tb^ improve bur teacher 
preparation program^ with the hope that per- 
haps burexperience may Benefi^t those of you 
who are considering similar endeavors. 

The Need 

As I have reflected bait, the impetus for the 
ei^^'^tibn of the Genter for Excellence in Edu- 
cation began with mj^ participation in the 1981 
Council of Chief State School Officers Sum- 
mer Institute, "Quality Education: A Common 
Agenda." Subsequent attendance and par- 
ticipation in the 1983 Council of Chief State 
School Officers \Sle Cbhfereriee, "Excellence 
in TSachihg; A Gbmmbh Goal"; study of ^4 
Naiioh At Risk; and service on the Governor's 
Task Force, coupled with a sequence of other 
events, led us at NAU to our present stage of 
development. Let me read you a few notes that 
! made in February 1983, after listening to 
Ernie Boyer [President, Carnegie Fouridaticn 
for the Advahcemeht bf: Teaching]: 

1. Use South Beaver School, which is adja- 
cent to NAU, as a special NAU/Flagstaff Public 
School institution, somewhat of a demonstra- 
tion project. 

2. Use NAU faculty as consultants to 
Flagstaff public schools, even to teach enrich- 
meritiCbUrses, l :: : ^ 

3. Use Flagstaff public school faculty to 
consult and teach in the^ univ^rsit _ 

4. Make joint appointments between the 
university faculty and the public school faculty. 

5. Financing. How do we finance all of this? 

6. Can the public schools identify potential 
teachers among their graduates, with NAU 



providing scholarship assistance so they could 
enter: the prbfessibn?:: _ : i 

I also made the follbwihg hbtes bf items 1 
wanted to discuss with my Executive Council 
at_Northern Arizona University: we need a 
vigorous school of education that provides 
leadership in working with the schools; work- 
ing with the arts and sciences disci plines; and 
setting University admission standards in cbl- 
labbratibh with pUblic schobls and the state 
department of education. 

Therefore, chiefs,^ impetus ibr the creation 
of the Center for Excellence in Education goes 
to you, and especially to my friend and col- 
league, Carolyn Warner [Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Coloradd]i for providing 
me with the bppbrtUnity to listen aild to inter- 
act withzybUr speakers and participants,^ es- 
pecially llrriie Bbyer and Jbhn^ Sawyer [Presi- 
dent, Andrew W Mellon Foundation]. And, 
although they didn't realize it, the Mellon and 
Carnegie Foundations, through their spon- 
sorship of this summer institute series, have 
indirecdy funded a major educatibnal reform 
in Arizona at a total cost of ten nights lodging, 
ten cbntihental breakfasts, ten luncheons, and 
a few dinners. 

A series of fortuitous events fbllbwed, which 
soon made my required course bf action 5elP 
evident. In J^bvember 1983, J heard Paul 
Woodrihg address the American Association 
of State eolleges_ and Universities (AASGU). 
Woodring, a distinguished professor of educa- 
tional psychology and a former education 
editor of the Saturday Review, had just been 
named the AASGU Distinguished AlUmhUs 
for 1983. His remarks offered many cogent 
insights ihtb the prbJblems facing teacher edu- 
cators. He tihderscored our responsibility with 
a gubte from John Dewey that "All other re- 
forms in education depend on our success in 
improving the quality of teaching personnel." 

Woodring also suggested that the multiply- 
ing echelbhs of administrative authoritj 
within universities iiave, over the )«ars, se- 
verely limited the opportunity for intellectual 
leadership from central administration and 
have contributed to a situation in which inter- 
action among faculty takes place aimbst en- 
tirely within departments. The resulting frag- 
mentatibn of the university as a whole has le4 
in the case bf AASGU institutions, to a loss of 
appreciation of the original purpose of those 
schools. 

Nearly all AASGU schools began as "normal 
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schools' created specifically for the purpose of 
preparing tMcliers.Woodrin^ contended, "We 
have been permitted to accept addidonal re- 
sponsibilities, only because we convinced the 
legislatures that we could become comprehen- 
sive universities without neglecting bur pri- 
mary task." He further suggested that v« re- 
turn to the original idea of the normal^ school, 
which was to establish the norms for public 
education. 

The final event that convinced me to inidate 
fundamental change at Northern Arizona 
University was my reading of a report by Clark 
Kerr in which he stated that only about twenty 
perceiit of today's university presidents are as- 
suming any leadership role iaacademic mat- 
ters. Remembering Alfred isJofth Whitehead's 
comment^ "Gelibacy does not suit a university; 
it must mate itself with action," I decided to 
join that twenty percent. 

The Opportuni^ 



first action was to prepare a position 
pap^r Sr the Arizona Board of Regents that 
proposed the establishment of the Center for 
Excellence in Education. The rouung of the 
proposal was somewhat Unofthdddx in that it 
was submitted directlyi rather than through 
the iidrmal university faculiy cbrnimittee and 
system chahhels. But it was imperative to rnove 
quickly because the deadline for modification 
of budget requeste to the state legislature ^s 
only three weeks away. 

From this point events seemed to take pri a 
life of their own. Although I invested a great 
deal of energy shepherding the^prb 
through the political prbces5^ the Center for 
Excellence seemed very mucit an idea_ whose 
time had come. From the outset, a spirit of 
cooperation and collaboration pervaded the 
project. 

The Board of Regents approved the prb- 
po^i despite its Uncdnveritional presentation 
and pppdsitiori frbrn our sister iristitutibris in 
Tempe and Tucsbtt. Th^ proposal then went 
tb the state legislature JSurprisingl)^ thatdelib^ 
erative body appropriated an additional 
$1,090,000 last year and an additional 
$400,000 this year to the former college of 
educaupn'S: normal bperatihg budget in order 
to launch the hew Centen. : _ 

CarblyS staff 
at the Arizona Department of Education who 
were intimately involved in dewlopment of 



the concept enthusiastically endorsed the Cen- 
ter. The state board of education granted 
Northern Arizona University a six-year waiver 
of program approval in brder tb provide us 
with ample tirne for experimehtihg with the 
curriculum; 0h July 1; 1984^ the Center For 
Excellence in Education became a reality: 

The Execution 

Once the Center was apprbved, the questibn 
arose whether this ehvisibhed partnership for 
change (requeslihg cooperation acrossthe uni- 
versity and wijh the public schools, business 
and industr)^ professional organizadons, and 
the state department of educadon) could actu- 
ally work. 

The support of the faculty, especially thbse 
in the former College bf JEducatibn, would 
bbvibusLy essential to the success bf the 
Center. Witt someahxiety about how the pro- 
posed changes would affect their positions, the 
consensus of the faculty was that something 
had to be done to improve the quality of 
teacher preparadon. : 

The faculty was solicited with specific re- 
quests as tb the bDntributibhs they could make 
tb the Center. Many myths about the conser- 
vatisiri and intransigence of college professors 
were destroyed as these interviews proceeded. 

Among the education faculty there was tre- 
mendous enthusiasm for the center, as they 
recpgnized the potential to influehceL pbsi- 
tiveiy the future of their discipline. Faculty 
frPrri bther cbJleges, especially those of arts 
and sciences, serial and behsR^ioral sciences, 
and ihe creative arts, immediately grasped the 
opportunity to make a contribution and to 
expand their role in teacher preparation pro- 
grams. It is interesting to note that faculty 
from such Unlikely disciplines as forestry and 
en^neerihgalsb joined. 

Having established the jDartnership For 
change^ on atmpus, die next step was to ex- 
pand initial conceptual work and the exisnng 
support of the state department of education 
and to include the public school districts of the 
state. We were fortunate in that thr state de- 
partment bf edUcatibh had been laying the 
groundwork for the need far a Center for 
some time^ State Superintendent Carolyn 
Warner had long been advocating "systemic" 
reform of the state's teacher preparation pro- 
grams, including certification requirements 
based on the demonstration of teaching skills 
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rather than "seat tkrie.'' The cbriipletibii of a 
sped fie series of cdHege courses w^s supposed 
to impart the skills needed for teaching, but 
the effectiveness of those courses had become 
an article of faith rather than an assessed 



z. As early as 1979, ah Arizbha State Board of 
Ediicatibh task force had clearly delineated 
cbmpetehcies required bf teachers and admin- 
istrators and had moved certiFicatioTi from a 
course work-only basis to a combination of 
demonstrable skills and academic preparadon. 
The state board aiso initiated the "Arizona 
Teacher Residency Program/' a system by 
which newly graduated teacher'^ work under 
the supervisibh of master teachers for two 
)^ars tb ensure cbmplete mastery of teacliing 
skills before full certificaiioh: That program is 
now a cooperative venture of the state depart- 
ment of education and NAU's Center for Ex- 
cellence in Education. 

Another important iniuative from the state 
departmerit of education was the deveJopmeht 
bf a "Schbbl Improvement Unit," which cbm- 
bihed everyoJie from the state department 
who is involved in school inservice programs 
into a single, coordinated team. Northern Ari- 
zona University has entered into cooperative 
agreements with the state department and 
with schbbl districts by which students earn 
university credit toward a master s degree 
thrbttgtr^articipatioir in th inservice skill 
deyejopment programs. In addition, state de^ 
partment of education "faculty*' are appointed 
as adjunct faculty of NAU. 

The next step was to invblve the individuai 
public schbbls thix>ughbut the state Ln icbllab- 
brative apprbacH based, on the U.S. Depart- 
ment bf Agriculture's Gobpierative Extension 
Service, v/hicFr for j^ears has offered similar 
assistance to farmers. The idea was to foster 
the "University Without Walls" concept, offer- 
ing consultation to schools and career devel- 
opment opportunities tb personnel in urban 
areas as well as tb the mbst rembte cbrhers bf 
the state. As bf tbday we have twelve sites away 
from campus staffed by educatibrr spe- 
cialists— ^utilizing the land-grant model of 
county agricultural extension specialists. 

Pferhaps the most important element of the 
Center's interaction with the schools was the 
assurance that we were seribus abbut creating 
ah equal vwrking parinership and obviating 
bhe bf the most bfteii heard critiasms of 
teacher education by public school personnel. 



namely, that education professors often are 
out bf touch with the public classroom: From 
the outset v?e incorporated as much input as 
possible from practicing teachers to ensure 
that our students would be in touch with cur- 
rent classrbbih realities throUghbiit their liri- 
dergraduate career, beginning at the soph- 
brriore level, rather than limited to their final 
semester of student teaching. 

The Organization 

While we were developing coilabbrative ar- 
rangements with the piiblic schbbls, we were 
structurihg the internal brganizatibh bf the 
Center tb foster a ebb perative atmbsphere. 
The traditio^nat college organizational hier- 
archy had contributed little to interdisciplin- 
ary cooperation. To ensure that the Center 
would be a vehicle for cooperation, utilizing 
disciplines throughout the UniViersity^ a new 
kind bf managerial structure Was established. 

By appoihtihg a university vice president as 
the executive director of the Gehte^ we facili- 
tated decision-making^ and emj)hasized the 
status of the Center as a "university within the 
university." Because the executive directdr is 
primarily concerned with long range policy 
and strategic planning, ah: associate executive 
directbr supervises the daily bperatibhs bf the 
Cehteriahd fuhctibjis at the level of a college 
dean. However _unlifce a traditional_ college, 
the Center is organized on a team-leadership 
matrix, a concept borrowed from the aero- 
space industry, organizing personnel accord- 
ing to the requirements bf a particular project 
rather than on a rigid departmental structure. 
The matrix apprbach enables different 
groups of individuals to vs^brk together oh 
various projects,^ thereby providinjg exposure 
to new ideas and different working styles. It 
also allows greater flexibility of response to 
changes in the organizatipnal environment, 
making it possible for the Center tb create br 
eliminate programs without having tb re- 
brgahize entire departments. Perhapa most 
importantly, the matrix system encourages 
professors to initiate and operate their own 
projects with the understanding that they may 
enlist the expertise of faculty and staff 
throughout the University without violating 
administrative protocbL 

To understand the team matrix^ it may be 
helpfuJ to delineate the fionctibnal divisions of 
the Gehtei; the kinds of programs in each divi- 
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sion, and the manner of assigning faculty to a 
division. There are fivejdiyisibns: Erofessidhal 
Pro^ariiSx Field-based Prbgrarhs, Educatibhai 
Services, Researchvand a fifths sbmewliat dif- 
ferent uhjt, the ArizohajGehter for Vocational 
Education. The Division of Professional Pro- 
grams is in many ways the heart of the Center, 
having assumed functions of the old college of 
education in conducting on-campUS programs 
for preservice teachers and schbbl admih- 
istratbrs. : 

In redesigning the entire education curricu- 
lum in terms of course/content con^petenc}^ 
the division took the first step in creating the 
skill-based program advocated by Car<>lyn 
Warner and the state department of educa- 
tion. Redundancies in methods cbUrses have 
been dimiiiated, allbwihg students time for 
additibhal liberal studies courses and more 
rigorous work in conteht areas. Tlie pro-ams 
are organized as modules and professional se- 
mesters rather than by an accumulation of 
one, two, and three student credit-hour 
courses. And as was indicated earlier, the cur- 
riculum is experience-based. : 

The divisibh also cbordinates content 



courses with other departments and eoJIeges 
within the university to provide education stu- 
dents with the same rigor of course work as 
students in other disciplines. Students at the 
Center take their content courses with stu- 
dents majoring in the particular discipline. 
Fbr example^ if a student plans tb teach bibl- 
bgy, he or she takes the same cbntent cburses 
as ^ biology major. 

The second functional unit x)f the Center is 
the Divison of Field-based Programs, responsi- 
ble for administering the ''University Without 
Walls" that offers teachers with limited access 
to a university the opportunity tb earn an ad- 
vanced degree. As was indicated earlier, the 
division curShtly operates twelve field sites 
for teachers fix^m local schools with a curricu- 
lum saarfahged that hours that must be taken 
on campus can be; completed during the sum- 
mer. Examples ^re Yuma and Nogales. Even- 
tuaiiy, the division will have a field site in each 
of Arizbn's fifteen counties aiid will establish 
several regional offices where students may 
obtain academic advisement heeded to pursue 
a field-based degree. 

The third— Education Services— was mod- 
eled after the Cooperative Extension Service 
and is the most exemplary iliustration of direct 
coiiaboration between the Center and indi- 



vidual public schbbls. Soon after the Center 
bperied, this divisibh hbtified Arizona schbbls 
of the kinds bf services it could pix)yide,_such 
asinseTOce^\^^^ consultation and other 

forms of direct aid. The schools responded 
with more than 5,000 specific requests for as- 
sistance. To date about seventy schools have 
received assistance ranging frojn wbrkshbps 
on assertive discipline ta cbhsultatibn bh the 
hiring bf tbp-level administrators to wholesale 
restructuring of scieiice and math curricula. 
At this time, about forty distinct projects are 
being operated by the division. 

Our immediate involvement in the prob- 
lems of the public schoois has helped sblidify 
their parthership with the university. The 
schbbls are receiving practical help hbw ih- 
s'cead bf being expected to wait until the influ- 
ence bf better-prepared future teachers be- 
comes Felt. The Center for Excellence also 
benefits because its extensive contact with the 
schools enables it to stay informed of the ac- 
tual needs in the field. _ 

The fdUrth section bf the Center is the Divi- 
sibh bf Research. It is re^pbhsible for encour- 
aging, initiating^ and publishing research 
ateiu Arizona schools; preparation of fund- 
ing proposals; and faculty development ac- 
tivities. Although it functions somewhat inde- 
pendently of the other four units^ the Arizona 
Center for Vocatibnal Edueatibh is in reality 
the Center^ fifth divisibh. Siihilariy, it is also 
an excellent example^ of cobperation between 
the university and the state's public schools. 
Funded by the Arizona Department of Educa- 
tion and housed on the NAU campus, it serves 
as a clearinghouse for vocatibnal education 
curriculum and research, and provides state- 
bf-the-art ihstructibhal materials to vocational 
educators across ihc^tate. Its cohtinubus mbh- 
itbrihg of the training needs of industry also 
helps the Center maintain a vital network of 
contacts within the business commuiiity. Stud- 
ies have shown a strong positive correlation 
between hbw well informed people are abbUt 
edUcatibnaJ institutibhs and hbw Supportive 
they are. The contacts made through the voca- 
tional edueatibh prbgrams_serve as an impor- 
tant vehicle 6y which business people are in- 
formed about the whole range and purpose of 
center activities. 

the Fmple 

Although tremendous effort was expended 
to create a cboperative organizational frame- 
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work, the essence of the Center is spirit, not 
structure. No matter how cleverly one may 
design an organization, ultimateiy^ it is pebpli 
who make it work. Cbnsequeritlyi great care 
vf3i& taken to flhd individuals rb fill the most 
resjDbhsihle po^i^ions in the Geater-^indi- 
yidtials who demonstrated an outstanding ca- 
pacity for teamwork. 

Normally, it might be inappropriate to sin- 
gle out individual cbntributbfs to a project 
which requires great dedication fix>m so many, 
but it may be of value to provide ybu with 
examples of the type of pebp»le who are most 
likely to fc attracted to a^ajor^eduration re- 
form eflbrt. One of the most important indi- 
viduals hired ta direct the Center was Dr. 
George N. Smith, an Arizona educator for 
thirty-five years, seventeen of them as sUpenri- 
lendent of the Mesa schbbls^ a system that, 
under his leadership, repeatedly won national 
recognition for excellence. Smith has earned 
statewide recognition in his three terms as 
President of the Arizona Board of Education 
and nationai exposure as a member of Presi- 
dent Reagan's Intergovernmental Advisory 
CbUhcil bh Educatibh, 

As a public school administraLbr rather than 
a career uhiversity man, his selection under- 
scores, the top priority of the Gehtert provid- 
ing service to schools in a spirit of cooperation, 
not condescension. On the assumption that 
the quality and appHcabiiity of new prepara- 
don programs could best be judged by sbme- 
dne with extensive public schbbT experience^ 
we felt that the credibility needed to bvercbme 
the misgivings of public school personnel 
about chahj;es in established pedagogical 
methods also required leadership by someone 
with a reputation for having successfuily di- 
rected long-range educational strategy. 

The second key pefsbn in the Ceriter is the 
Associate Executive Director, Dn David 
Williams^ who also came irbih a caneerih the 
public schabls. He has been a teaclie^ a pnSr 
cipal, ahd fir twelve j^ars, superintendent of 
the Flagstaff school district. We tapped 
Carolyn Warner's Associate Superintendent, 
Dr. Tom Reno, to serve as Director of Field 
Services. Who would have better kiibwledge of 
Arizbria's schbbls, its administrators, and its 
teachers? z 

Similarly, the_Director of the Division of Ed- 
ucational Services, Dn Raymond Ver Velde, 
also had extensive experience in public 
schools — having been a principal and superin- 



tendent—as well as experience in the univer- 
sity with the Nbrth Ceritral Assbciatibh. 
: Exempllary of the university-wide ebbpera- 
tion the Center has fostered. Dr. Philip Rulbh; 
one of NAU's most respected historians, di- 
rects the research division. Dr. Rulpn took a 
leave of absence fro rn the Cbllege bf Arts arid 
Sciences to help establish the research cbriipb- 
rierit bf the Center. 

Many others have made signiFicahtcbntrir 
butiohs to the Genten of course. I single out 
these individuals to illustrate that once the 
leadership \ms provided for changing the uni- 
versity's approach ta teacher preparation, 
many dedicated arid talented people were anx- 
ious tb participate in that change. 

The Programs 

With this brief overall sketch of the Center; I 
woujd like to turn to a few specific examples of 
programs the Center has inidated and the col- 
laboration necessary to iriiplenierit therii. Qrie 
successful project at a local eleriieritary school 
provides sbphbriibri educatibri students with 
ari early bppbrturiity to work inside a class- 
room arid immediately apply techniques they 
have learned in their university metlxods 
courses. 

This prrject is a response to the criticism 
that education students cdriie but bf cbllege 
steeped iri educatibrial theory, but with litde 
skill in applyirig that Ihebry to the rieeds of 
iridividual students. Many researchers arid 
practicing teachers contend that one semester 
of student teaching is simply insufficient time 
to develop these skills. 

The program combines six traditional 
methods courses into a sirigle, integrated, 
fdUrteeri-credit-hour priDgrairi bf iristructibri 
arid practice* Students sperid four hbtirsa day 
at the schbol, with two professors conducting 
forxriaLclassroom instruction and supervising 
the application of the methods taught. 

Twenty-eight students were divided into 
fourteen teams with each team of two students 
assigned to a cbbperatirig teacher frbrii the 
schbbl. After each iristructlbri^ peribd, the 
teariis repbrted to the cooperating teacher's 
class to apply the methods_they had just 
learned^ the semester progressed, the stu- 
dents were given increased responsibility for 
conducting lessons, although the class always 
remained under the control of the cooperat- 
ing teacher 
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Oiie result of the program: Kas: beeitia: dra- 
iiiattc increase in the prbfessionaLconfide^ 
of the partidpahts,_wh6 progressed^ macfi 
more rapidly in their skill development than 
the typical student teacher. A result that was 
not fully anucipated was that studenLS actually 
learned their rnethpddldgy much faster than 
those in traditional bri-campus classes. One 
factor \\^s the cbhtihuity of inMructibn as dp- 
fidsed to the arbitrary division of Jessbhs into 
fifty-jTiihute blocks. More iinportantly,_ the 
lessons Bad an immediate relevance and an 
immediate feedback on how well [the students^ 
understood their assignments and what varia- 
rions of a particular method worked best for 
them. Every student who participated in the 
P'rogram reported that it was the most exciting 
experience of thdr^academic careers.^ ^ 

-The Center s biUn^tal and English-as-a-sec- 
ond-language programs are other examples of 
effective collaboration between ^he Center and 
the public schools. Arizona recently passed 
legislation requiring certified bilingual teach- 
ers in most of its school districts. To assist the 
schools in rneetihg this mandate^ the Gehter 
arranged with the Gollege ol Afts_ and Sci- 
ences fir the transfer of its top bilingual cur- 
riculum planner to work with the Center for 
one year. Working closely with the state de- 
partment of education, the Center has pre- 
pared a set of bilingual programs that are 
adaptable to the needs of virtually any district 
in ihe state. 

The third example of bur coUabbratioh with 
the state's schools is the recent completion of a 
set of articuiauon agreements with all sixteen 
of Arizona's community cblleges. Fbr years we 
have kribwn that the Ibss of cburse credits was 
a major reason that students who transferred 
to the university were far less likely tb com- 
plete their degrees than those wfio entered as 
freshmen. The agreements we have developed 
provide community college students with 
course equivalencies between their school and 
NAU and a written contract guaranteeing that 
cburse requirements ivill not cJiahge feforezhe 
or she enters the^ university!. The Arizona Su- 
perihtciident of PubUc Ihstructioh hailed 
these agreements as a major achievement for 
the state's educational system. 

Other examples of collaboration and coop- 
erauon with the public schools include an ex- 
tensivie special educatibh teacher preparatibn 
prbgrani bh the Navajb Indian reservation 
and assistance in the establishment of the first 



high_ school on the Hopi Indian reservation. 
Biology and physics faculty worked through 
the Center to conduct a statewide survey of 
public schools to provide hard data on the 
anticipated shortage of math and science 
teachers in the state. 



Repiicatibii 

If by this time you have begun to wonder 
how the Center's partnefship with public 
schools might be replicated in your states ybii 
might alsb be wbridering hbw much bf the 
success bf the Center is due tb the sbuhdhess 
of the underlying concept and few much rnay 
simply be the product of a unique set of fop 
tuitous circumstances. Cer tainly conditions in 
Arizona contributed to the rapidity and effec- 
tiveness vi^ith which the Center was instituted. 
Arizona is a sparsely populated state with bnly 
three Universities and one private college iri- 
volved iri: teacher preparation. A reform prb- 
gi am bf this extent is^ probably easier to imple- 
ment in Arizona than in a more populous state 
with a more complex university system. 

Moreover, the personal acquaintance of 
many of the regents and legislatdrs with the 
pnncipaj administrators bf the prbgram un- 
dbUbtedly helped allay concerns as tb the aca- 
demic integrity and prbfessibii<d cbhipeterice 
with which the Center would-be establish 
and operated. Such crucial components as the 
six-year waiver of certification requirements 
would have been far more difficult, if not im- 
possible, to secure had the state felt the need 
to create an elaborate system bf checks and 
balances.:: : 

The willingness of Arizbruahs from all walks 
of life and alt levels of education to work to- 
gether toward a common goal has been in- 
spirational, but I am confident that people 
who are prepared to set aside philosophic dif- 
ferences and divisive interests for the sake bf 
fiitiire generatibns can be found in every state. 
Such differences must be set aside if educa- 
tional jnedibcrity ii to be bve^ebme. A Nation 
M JRJ^ made it abundantly clear that tfie edu- 
cational system in America must be an inte- 
grated systeLi of public school and university 
education if it is to regain its national and 
international prestige. The quality bf educa- 
tion deliveiied tb elementary students is a: di- 
rect cbnsequence bf the quality bf : teacher 
prep"- ration offered in colleges of education. 
Conversely, the ability of students entering 
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college teacher preparatibri brbgrams is a 
functibn bf the quality bf educatibri in the 
public schbbls. 

_ The recent revelations oF the Beficiencies in 
the present educational system have under- 
scored the urgent need for creative, cooper- 
ative reform. Nearly one hundred years ago, 
H.G. Wells made a comment that: seems even 
mbrie pertiraent tbday^^ He said^ "Human his- 
tbig^ is tecoming more a^ a race be- 

tween education and catastrophe." I neigd nor 
dweU upon the various forms such catastrophe 
could take, but my experience has been that 
many individuals at all levels of educatibh ai^ 
more willing today than ever before tb work 
together to deveJbp the quality education that 
is our best defense against such tragedy. 



Iiiiplicatibiis 

When John Goodlad spoke at the Center for 
Excellence this spring, he contended that fu- 
ture tech hblbgicai changes and fiscal realities 
will create a whble new set of relatibnships 
ambng teachers, students, admihisiratbrs, and 
the ebmrhuhity^The teaching prbSssion will 
include a vast array of specialities and levels c^f 
training unknown today. As these new rela- 
tionships develop, it will become increasingly 
important for educators at all prpfessipnai lev- 
els to collaborate, ccrbperate, and support briie 
ahbthei; : 

One simple but effective means Northern 
Arizbha University has used thisj^ear to recog- 
nize teachers and the public schools was to 
confer honorary doctorates upon the Arizona 
Teacher of the Year and the President of the 
State Board of Education. In addition, the 
Teacher of ihe Year and the runhers-up^were 
made adjunct faculty bf the Gehter. These 
symbolic, gestures were intended ta show both 
the puhlicahd the tethers across the state that 
indeed their efforts are being noticed and that 
oute^ding public school teachers should be 
ranked among the most valuable members bf 
societj^ 

To further recognize the value bf public 
school teachers tb the educatibnal cbiriihtihity^ 
NAU has becbme involved in developing 
workable career Jadders, actively promoting 
increased imahcial incentives for teachers, and 
creating Faculty exchange pro-ams that pro- 
vide college professors and public school 
teachers the opportunity to exchange profes- 



sibnal roles and tb u^e xriaster teachers and 
admihisiratbrs as ^juhct facultj^ 

We db_hqt_clairn to have overcoxiie all_the 
pitfalls and problems that accompany change, 
nor do we pretend to have answered all the 
questions that bUf initiative has raised. We dp, 
however^ lake encbUragement frbm the words 
bf the Rbmah poet Hbrace^ whb said, "He has 
half the deed done whb has made a begin- 
ning" ^ 

The team at the NAU Center for Excellence 
will continue to work toward establishing the 
most effective and best-integrated state educa- 
donai system in the nation and to hope that 
puf efforts will be a mbdel for others who 
believe as we db, th^ there is rib rribre rioble 
endeavor for humari^ beings to pui^ue lhari to 
share che fullness of their humanity through 
the achievement of excellence in education. 

Thank you. 



RALPH TURLINGTON (Cbmriiissibrier bf 
Educatibri, Florida): What has hapiperied or is 
happehing at the two other state universities in 

Arizona? 



DR. HUGHES: It is difficult for me to say 
what has happened there. There was a great 
deal of apprehensibn and cpncefn about the 
creation of the Center My pfedictibri is that 
the: University bf Arizbria will cbritinue to be 
basically a research- and graduate-oriented in- 
stitutioh._ J believe this ii sjiown by the ap- 
pointment of their new clean. I would predict 
they will do jess in terms of preparation of 
teachers and school personnel and working 
directly with schools. I cannot yet predict what 
Arlzbria State will db. It has ribt lappoirited a 
dean and has so much work takirig care of 
Maricopa Ebtihty that I doubt think we will 
see theritjbllowing our initiative. 

I have tried to encourage both of the institu- 
tions, as weii as any others, to work with us in 
this endeavor because we know there is more 
to be done than we can <lb. We are tryirig tb 
brin^ all the resburces bf: the state: to bear bh 
sblvirig these prbbJems. This includes working 
with the schools, fmm preschooL through_ the 
university: 3^e welcome their input and have 
had some direct cooperation. As an example, 
the first person to teach in our Nogales Project 
was a faculty member from the University: bf 
Arizona whom we assigned tb the prbject. Vfe 
had one professbr cbriiirig frbrii Arizbria State, 
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but for some reasoh this wais cancelled, and we 
did hot »k them again. ^ ^ ._ 

We continue to offer the open hand of fel- 
lowship and friendship, saying, ** We would like 
you to join with us if you are wiiling to be 
different and innovative and work with schdbj 
people to make these things happen. If you 
want to be u traditibnalist,^ then we do not want 
you." So, that is my prediction; that is the best 
I can do at this point. 

ROBERT H. BENTON (Superintendent of 
Pu'dic Instruction, Iowa): I am intrigued by 
this. I wonder if yoU cdUld not have done the 
same thing had you gotten ihis kind of lead- 
ership in your College of Education, rather 
than abolishing that part of your structure? 

DR. HUGHES: Bob, you might have been 
able to, but the problem i , within a university 
as within many other social organizations^ 
when ydU do things through collegialityi they 
do hot get done. It takes too lohg.^Ahd we 
might have gbtteii there— ten year^, ftv^ years, 
maybe even year from how; In terms of get- 
ting additional funding from the legislature 
and obtaining approval from ihe Regents, we 
had a windov? of opportunity about three 
weeks in length. Had we not moved very 
rapidly^ it would never have happened at bur 
institution. 

tYNN SIMONS (State Suj^erintehdent of 
Public Instruction, Wyoming): As a follow-up 
to Ralph Turlington's question, did you then 
make any changes in the promotion and ten- 
ure policies for people who pat ticipated in the 
Center.^ 

DR. HUGHES: We did not have to. During 
my tenure as President^ we hav Jiada policy 
whereby we take the funds for salary increases 
for merit ac^ustments and portion those out to 
the colleges and schools, in this case to the 
Center for Excellence, which has, in essence, 
the same ambunt bf mbhey per capita aszariy 
other unit within: the ihstitutibh. Therefore, 
faculty ihembers involved in service with the 
public schools can be rewarded ju^^^ as 
those in research or a Ph.D. program in biol- 
ogy. It is because of the way we have disbursed 
the funding. 

CHARLIE McDANIEL (Superintendent of 
Schools, Georgia): I can understand how this 



would -be very acceptable within your own 
state: However, aren't the one-half of your 
graduates who move to other states going to 
meet a great deal of skepticism when they seek 
to be certified? How db ybU foresee resblvihg 
that prbblem? 

DR HUEHES: First of all, i do not think half 
of our graduates go to other states: Some 
eighty percent of our student body is from 
Arizona and most of them have been piaced in 
Arizona. The key is that we are now a National 
Council for Accreditatibn bf Teacher Educa- 
tibri (NCATE)-ac<:redited-prbgram and still 
meet the standards of the State Board for cer- 
tifi^tibh. We do it through ensarihg that the 
students who graduate hzwe the skills neces- 
sary to be teachers and administrators. While 
the approach is different, the skills are the 
same as those developed in any other pro- 
gram. We may have to explain that, but I think 
we can db it. 



E VERETl' HARRIS ^Associate Professor, Vo- 
cational Education and Technology^, Univer- 
sity of Vermont): I am curious. Do you have a 
faculty senate, and did they vote on this ar- 
rangement? 

DR. HUGHES: We db have a faculty senate, 
and hb, they didjhot vote. Neither did they 
vote bh their confidence in the President. 

CALVIN FRAZIER (Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Colorado): In the end, what will cause 
you to believe that the product is better now 
than it was before? 



DR. H UGHES : In terms of teacher education 
albite^ we can look at how well our students 
were performing on tests such as the Arizona 
Teacher Proficiency Exam and compare those 
results with the results of a new test that has 
just been approved with the Pre-professibnal 
Skills Test. They are ribt equivalent, but there 
are sbme similarities^ and I thihk we cah make 
a fair assessment: Among other things, we will 
have to^atb tlie school distncts and consult 
with teachers and administrators as to how our 
teachers do now as compared to how teachers 
did before. 

: We received funding fbr the Center bn July 
1 bf last year.: Althbugh we Jchew we were 
gbihg tb be able to go forward bh bur plans, 
we did hot have the money in time to hire 
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apprbpriaite people For some key a 
tive and faculty pbsitibm ViJe are jastin the 
process of doing that now, almost a year later. 
Vet we had to make that program go in order 
to show some progress in year one. At the 
same time, we had to maiii tain all the old 
programs for eyeryorie in the pipeline. So it 
was rather like flying an airplane when you are 
just finishing the sketches on the drawing 
board. 

RICHARD KUNKEL (Executive Director, 
National Council for Accreditadon of Teacher 
Education): Tpmprrow we will have a chance 
to visit with NCATE, and I think we will see a 
tremendous similarity between : many of the 
tenets on which you are operating and thbse 
underlying the NCATE redesign. What struck 
me is that you started your remarks with the 
word "abolish." I am jiving with the same sen- 
sitivity with the word "redesign" right now as 
we move to the new system at NCATE. The 
challenge is not to step on the face of history. I 



am wondering whether the word "abolish** was 
appiied also to the transition from the ribrmal 
schdbi dp.ys? 



DR, HUGHES: 1 cannot respond to that be- 
cause i was not there: I do not know what the 
viTord was at that time; However, the in our 
case wus that we talked about what we were 
going to establish at the same time we talked 
about what we were going to abolish. That 
gave assurance to those who were concerned 
about abolishing. Alsb^ the faci that we tried to 
go back to what we were briginally in terms of 
teacher education^ whicji entailed a university- 
wide effoit to be a normal school and involve 
everybody in teacher education, gave strength 
to some and concern to others. It gave concern 
to some of those groups who do riot warit to be 
called teacher educatprSi even thb^ugh they 
teach riiath and English to people who will be 
teachers. 

Again, thank you For this opportunity to 
speak to you. 
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ROBERT BENTON (Superihtendejit of Pub- 
lic Iristruetibh, I<»va); It is my pleasure to in- 
troduce the moderator For this afternoon, 
David Imig. Since 1980 he has been the Exec- 
utive Director of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teachers Education (AACTE). 
He holds a Ph.D. in philosophy from the Uni- 
versity of Illihbis at Urharia, as well as a Master 
of Arts degree from the same institution. His 
experience in education covers a wide variety 
of professional positions, including serving as 
an assistant to the Director of the U.S. AID 
Mission to Liberia and as a teacher in a sec- 
ondary school in Tanzania. As the chief ad- 
ministrator of the AACTE, Dr. Imig is respon- 
sible for overseeing the pLlanhingvimplementa- 
Ubn, and evaluMidh of prbgrams, f^^ per- 
forming public relations roles and interpreting 
association policies to outside groups, for 
maintaining close communication with the 
president of the organization, and for serving 
as an advocate for AACTE positions; in policy. 
He has also maintained a close relationship 
with the Council of Chief State School 0f- 
ficers, a relatLbhship which was solidified in 
August 1984 at a special conference in Chi- 



cago involving ten deans of schools of educa- 
tion and ten chief state school officers. 

DR. IMIG: Thanks, Bob. It is indeed a priv- 
ilege to be a part of this institute. Coming to 
Lake Delavan, meeting with the Chiefs and 
others riot always sb frieridly tb teacher ediica- 
tibh» reminds me bf a stbry that perhaps has 
been told tob many times. A missionary in 
Africa shortly before his return to the United 
States was granted an opportunity by his 
bishop to take a trek on the Serengeti. There 
he was finally to see African game arid take 
lots of pictures bt?fbre goirig hbriie. 

The slbry» bf course, is that as he walked 
acrbjss the Serengeti bhe hbt arid dusty after- 
rioorii he encountered a pride of lions and 
immediately dropped to his knees, raised his 
hands and sought God's intervention by say- 
ing, "Please, Lord, protect and preserve rile." 
He opened his eyes tb see the libris also bri 
their kriees. Overcbriie with relief, he sought 
tb jbin this supplication until he heard the 
libris* prayer: "tord we thank you for the 
bounty you have bestowed upon us and of 
which we are about to partake. . . 
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Anyway, many of our members view theU 
experiences in working with the Chiefs as not 
dissimilar ffdm those of oUf misisipriary 
friend. On a^mbre serioul note, dealing with 
people like: Bob Ben tbn^ Gal Frazier^ Gordon 
ftrhhach^ led Sanders^ and other chief state 
school officers jtas been particularly beneficial 
for deans of education, the cooperation and 
co-partnership between AACTE and CCSSO 
has been outstandiilg. I attribute much of this 
to Bill Pierce. Bill has brought to GCSSO and 
also to the whole Washirigtori envirbhmerit a 
deep sense of interest and concern dri the 
topic of teacher edticatiom Understanding the 
role the GCSSO could play in promoting ex- 
cellence in teacher education and helping to 
shape that role has been his extraordinary 
strength. Bill's willingness to identify, cultivate 
arid build cdllabo rati ve relatibriships with oth- 
ers thrbugh the For urn o{ Educatibnal Organi- 
zational Leaders (FE0E) and other organiza- 
tions is a testimony to that vision. _ _ 

AACTE and the Chiefs have had a series of 
activities over the past few years — Bob men- 
tioned the Exxon meeting at Lincoinshine. I 
think that what Ted Sanders [Superintendent 
of EdUcatiori^ Illiribis] and Dick Bbyd [Super- 
iriterident bf EducaUbh, Mississippi] have 
given to the National Council for the Ac- 
creditation of Colleges of Teacher Education 
(NC ATE) effort in bringing together the 
Chiefs and deans around the issue of quality 
and exceUence in teache^r education through 
NCATE deserves recbgiiitibri arid applause. I 
also thirik the cbllabbrative work through the 
Korurii bf Educational Organizational Leaders 
should be recognized. 

This afternoon you have a unique oppor- 
tunity to hear three different perspectives on 
the reiationship between Uriiversities arid 
schools and the impact sucK relatibriships can 
have bri teacher quality Three individuals 
with three different kinds of perspectives— 
Ph>D^ from Chicago, Minnesota and North- 
western; fields as diverse as anthropolog)^ the- 
ater, poljrical science, mathematics, and educa- 
tional administraUon; a geographical spread 
that includes expenerices at the East-West 
Center in Hawaii arid: uriiversities in Tlbrida, 
Illiribis, Califorriia^ Wisconsin^ arid Arkansas; 
arid, firiallyi^ irivblvement_with_ several different 
patterns oT teacher preparation. Henrietta 
Schwartz has a fifth-year post-baccaiaureate 
program that is mandated by the state and is 
dean of a large urban teacher education pro- 



gram at San Ffariciscd: State Uriivefsity. Ed 
Weidrier has a tbtaily differerit kirid of pro- 
gi-arii. It reflects the innovative ways of the 
brand new iristitutiori that he has champibried 
arid led for nineteen years, and its location in 
one of America's best-known mid-size cities — 
the University of Wisconsin, Green Bay. Fi- 
nally, there is David Smith, who was recog- 
nized this rridrriing by Mike Tiinparie [Presi- 
derit. Teachers College^ CblUrribia Uriiversity] 
as brie of the real inribvatbrsin the effort to 
exterid programs of teacher preparation to jhe 
University of Florida, and_wh5 has fashioned 
an integrated preservice program at a large 
land-grant institution, the University of Flor- 
ida. TThus, we have three different patterns, 
three different individuals. 

The persbri whb has the first ififteeri miri- 
iites this afierribbn is Bavid Smith, Deari bf 
Educatibri from the University of Florida. He 
will be followed By Henrietta Schwartz, Dean 
of Education from San Francisco State Univer- 
sity, and she by Ed Weidner, Cihancellor of the 
University of Wiscdnsiri at Greeri Bay. 



DR. SMITH: Thank ybti^ David, I trust ybti 
will help me conclude rny remarks by 
2:43 p rri. I am very pleased to have been in- 
vited to attend this meedng — to listen, learn, 
and participate. It has been a vaiuable experi- 
ence for hie. I arii grateful to the rilerilbers bf 
this grbup for devbting sb much tiriie to 
teacher educatibri^ ah issue that many bf us 
believe is jital t6_the irh^roverrient of ele- 
mentary and secondary education in this na- 
tion. That this group is giving so much atten^ 
tion to this issue is in itself an important fact. It 
sends a strong riiessage to the prbfessibri, the 
legislatures, arid the Uriiversity presiderits 
about the ^eribusriess bf the Chiefs regarding 
teacher preparation. I genuinely hope that 
message will be heard . B ut, in all candor; I 
think the it may need to be sent more than 
once for it to be received. 

I uouid like to start by cdmrneritirig on 
what I believe to be bbvibUs^ arid I hope that 
you share rriy view. The ceritrality of the c^^^ 
rbbrii teachers and^ cbrisequendy, the iriipbr- 
tance of the^rcparatibn of classroom teachers 
simjjly cannot be underestimated. The re- 
search that has been drawn together in the last 
ten to fifteen years under^ores that^ if any of 
us had any doubts^ this is the case. Theriefbrie^ 
it is very important that higher educatibri 
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should be an integral part of the process of 
working with pur colleagues iil the scli<)bls. 
: But: I would sug^|esi td >^u, w t 
should be the case and should be obvious^ ti: at 
cbihmitmeht does not exist on our university 
campuses to the degree that it should. If time 
permits, I would like to comment upon what I 
believe to be a fundamental inconsistency in 
commitment to the imprbvemerit of ele- 
mentary and secondary education between 
policy makers and thojse who impd^emeht the 
policy. Eut after hearing the comments of the 
last three^ays, i would like to offer some 
information on issues that are directly, or at 
least indirectly, important to the preparation 
of teachers and the whole area of cbllabbra- 
tion. 

I think we generally agree that the dataindi- 
cate that our nation is approaching a shortege 
of teachers. Indeed, ih some staites and some 
areas that shortage already exists. I simply 
W2int to assert unequivocally that we do have 
the potential to prepare more teachers. Let me 
give an example. In Frorida3 the Education 
Standards Commissibh was directed^^t db a 
study abbUt a year ago. We acquired a simple 
that was statistically significaht Ibr aji of the 
juniors and seniors in the public schools of the 
state. Forty percent of those who were not 
interested in a career in teaching indicated that 
they would be interested if three things 
changed. First, salaries.J^bw you are goihg tb 
say, "Higher salarjes? That's ho news!" The 
students feltthat teacher salaries were too low. 
TJie kicker is, they thought the salaries were 
presently hig^her than in fact they are. Put 
those two facts together and it suggests that 
the problem of low salaries is of greater magni- 
tude than we had realized. Second^ these ^re 
hSgh school kids and you are nbt going to fool 
them. They know what the situations are like 
in their stbobls. They said they wanted better 
working conditions tor teachers. They said, 
"We want better equipment; we want better 
supplies. We think teachers don't have the 
equipment to get the job done." Third, they 
siidj "We would want to teach students who 
beliaved better than we ^ 
: Tiibse are the three things they wanted to 
change: salaries, classroom conditions, and 
student behavior. And they were in that order, 
by the way. 

Again, I simply observe the obvipus. A dec- 
ade ago the colleges bf educatibn in the 
United States were preparing twice as many 



teachers as hbw. Jh the Jast decade, student 
erirbllmeht in colleges of education has been 
declining. It is not unusual for a collegeof 
education to be fifty or sixty percent of the 
size that it once was. The realldcatipn bf fac- 
ulties and resources bccurred within many 
universities, some mbre painfully than bthers. 
My suggestibh is that the institutional cajjacity 
to prepare greater numbers of teachers is 
there, but it will take some time to make the 
adjustment. 

Earlier in the week, a speaker said that we 
do not have definitive sbjutibhs in research, I 
agree with that pbiiit of view. But we also need 
to remember that bur khbwledge base on 
teaching and learhihg is better, morecompre- 
hehsive, more consistent and more reliable 
than we had ever known it to be before. The 
information that has been acquired through 
meta-anaiyses and the effective teaching liter- 
ature is a rich resbUrce that is intuitively and 
instiiictively valuable tb practictibhers as well 
as thbse being: prepared: That needs to_ he 
remembered, and we need to be held responsi- 
bje in colleges of education for incorporating 
the best knowledge available into preservice 
preparation programs. 

No prpfessidn at any ppiht in its evblutibri 
can apply more khbwledge than the current 
state of the art will permit. Btit it can utilize 
that knbv^ledge. I am suggesting that the cur- 
ricula within the colleges of education can and 
need to accept that responsibility in more 
measures than many of us realize. There is an 
important point that tnany pepple db riot 
knpwi but that policy riiakers rieed to be aware 
bf. I aril deeply trbu bled that we are nbt gener- 
ating the kind bf researrh that^iH permit 
people teji or fifteerr years from now, as- 
sembled in a room like this, to have the next 
generation of knowledge that they can build 
upon. That knowledge is simply not being 
generated. If it were riot fbr research that was 
dbrie iri the 1960s arid the early 1970s, the 
meta-analyses cbuld ribtbave been dbrie^ and 
we could hot be acting with the knowledge and 
confidence we have_ today. The priorities for 
research being funded within the states and 
the priorities of the federal government in 
funding research in the social sciences are very 
IbWi as ybu kribw. We arie gbirig to be at a pbirit 
where the next generation of peop^^^ like us 
cahhbtdb what this geheratioh has just accom- 
That is a source of deep concern to 
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My other pbihus tJiat I do hot know how to 
talk mtdligehtl^ abou^ teacher education as 
though it were a single entity. I can talk about, 
and work on, problems associated with the 
preparation of eiementary teachers, second- 
ary teachers, and special education teachers. 
But those three programs are sufficiently dif- 
ferent that^ if we try to aggregate the threeaad 
develop some pretty^numbers and tables, they 
will he, j assert,^ largely meaningless. We sim- 
ply need to look at each program separately. 

My other point is that^ currently, schools, 
college^ and departments of education need 
less conversation and more action. I would 
like to see the chiefs put heat on people like 
usr^to ask, "What are you doing? What can 
you document that you have done within the 
last year or in the last three years to a) evaluate 
your program, and b) incorporate the results 
of those evaluations and program improve- 
ments?" It would be useful if we could get 
Cmahcial^upjDort at some point so that those 
institutions that are responsive and do engage 
in program development do not have to do it 
completely out of their hide, as is sometimes 
the case. I have a friend who is fond of saying, 
"Do something even if it is wrong." I confess 
that I often disagree with the Southern Re- 
gional Education Board (SREB). But I do 
agree with their oft repeated statement, "Busi- 
ness as usual is simply not satisfactory." I 
would urge the chiefs in their respective states 
to encourage and support prbgram develop- 
mental activities in the SCDEs. Make people 
Uncomfortable if they tio/ engage in risk- 
taking, and do hot make them uncomfortable 
if they do engage in risk-taking. 

Also, we Jiave a major prohlem which does 
noJt appear to b^ wejl recognized. In the 
United States, we have many colleges of educa- 
tion and many institutions engaged in teacher 
preparation. I said a short time ago that we 
have approximately 1250 colleges of educa- 
tion. We have redUcedz the production: i)f 
teachers in the United States by afout fifty 
percent in the^ last ten ^ears. You mi^ht be 
interested to know that during this period of 
decline in teacher production the number of 
institutions that prepare teachers increased by 
approximately 100. It is an interesting cbntfa- 
dictibil. I ask you to remember^ too,^ that this 
decisibh was made by nbh-teaeher educators 
and dfteh, I suspect^ for motives that were 
more mbhetaf y than fundamentally related to 



the cbmmitme^ the pr ration of Instruc- 
tors For public schools. 

I would also ask the question, "Can a faculty 
of one or two persons in a department of 
education possess the knbwiedge that we now 
have in all fields and transmit that knowledge 
effectively to future teachers?" I suspect that at 
some point a critical mass of faculty necessary. 
I don't have a magic number for critical mass, 
but I think at some point it has to be too smalj, 
I also ask the chiefs to remember something 
else. I am aware that there is great variation 
among the 1250 cblleges bf education— forty- 
two percent of them accredited by NeATE^ 
Yet, in the discussions I have h^ard up to this 
point, we have acted as though a college of 
education is a college of education is college of 
education. I do not believe that is true. 

Let me give another examplje, and Ralph 
Turlington [Cbmmissibner bf Education^ Flor- 
ida] can comment oh it in greater detail if he 
caresi to. In bur state, we have the Florida 
Teachers Gertifrcatioh Exarn. As you look at 
the results of that examination on an institu- 
tional basis, do you find consistent results? If 
not, why not? Art some schbols more prxidUc- 
tive than others? Are some appareritly more 
effective than others, and what are tlie condi- 
tions that lead to thLose: results? 1 know, for 
exaihple, that oh the Florida Teachers Ger- 
tiflcatioh Exam the success ratio at institutions 
varies from less than forty percent up to about 
ninety-five percent. It tends to be a difficult 
distribution to deal with. I am talking abbUt a 
sensitive and difficult problem,^ bUt I believe 
that it does need to he addressed. We should 
not treat ihstitutibhs j^ though they were all 
the same when they are not, anj^ rnore than we 
should treat all kids in the classroom the same 
when we know they are not. 

Another comment I have heard and will 
address briefly relates to the best and brightest 
iri teacher edUcatibri, We are hot going to ^t 
the best and brightest; that is hot the right 
target to shoot fbrih ihy opihioh. if we gqtall 
the best and brightest, we would still not have 
enough teachers to staff our schools. Do we 
have l dd,(3()() of the best and brightest in the 
state of Florida alone? That is the nUrnber bf 
the prbfessibnally certified people we have 
fUnctibnihg in bur schools. 

We heed tft have a corps of brig;ht, capable 
and dedicated people. But we need to recog;- 
nize that they cannot, and will not, represent 
the best and brightest alone. Furthermore, 
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teacher ediieaUdiv Students are simply not as 
they are often jjortrayed; There are data that 
show that students in colleges of education 
tend to function at, or slightly above, the aver- 
age level of the institution they attend. Ill the 
&)llege of Education at the University of Flor- 
ida— I am using it as an example because it is 
more typical than atypical— we are currently, 
in the interest oL quSity, decHhihg to admit, 
rejecting, thirty percent of the applicants to 
our teacher preparation programs. And I 
think you will find that pattern elsewhere. If 
we are talking about the low quality of stu- 
dents in education prbgramSi I must identify 
ah bbyibUs but h^lected pbiat. No one else 
has pointed but. That is, hb college of educa- 
tion can admit students who have not already 
met the admissions standards for that institu- 
tion. What is the institutional standard like if 
the college within that institution admits thbse 
people? 

We need tb dispel the nbtibri that we have a 
major in secbhdary education; we do hot. The 
students take many more hotirs in their sub- 
ject matter field than they take in secondary 
education. They will take student teaching 
and typically three other courses. They will 
take approximately twenty-six hours bf^duca- 
tidn during their four-year p>rbgram. That is 
hbwhcre near a majbn We maintain ah illusion 
withbut reality. Thank you. 

DR. SCHWARTZ: Good afternoon. I am de- 
lighted to be here. My husband, Bernie, and I 
had a wonderful four days, but now I must 
greet and run. I want to assure ybU that even 
though my husband has been sitting in bh 
these sessions, he really is a courage^ man. 
Hbwever, he simply did hot have enough cour- 
age to be the only male spouse participating in 
the activities with the other spouses, so he's 
been with us. We both congratulate you on a 
most sdmulating and productive conference. 

Let me first tell ybU who I am. L am ah 
elitist. I was ah elitist English teacher. I was ah 
elitist ahthrbpblogist I am ah elitist dean. And 
if elitist means^ going first class and never set- 
fling for second rate, I speak only to elitist 
groups. My task is to present to you in fifteen 
minutes or less a view bf what is heeded in 
cbllabbratibn from the university perspective. 
For thbse of ybu who are interested in the 
Ibhger version, las tyear for Curmuiam Inquny 
I did a historical piece on successful collab- 
orative programs on the national, state, and 



local levels. I will try to do what I tell my 
graduate students not tb do, that is, attempt to 
describe, analyze^ arid reforrii the wbrid in fiP 
teeri miriUtes br less. I arri reminded that when 
Margaret Mead was asked where tb begin edu- 
cating children for wofld peace, _she re^lied^ 
"Everywhere at once;" So, while we are starting 
everywhere at once, let me tell you what my 
mother told me when she found out that I was 
going into public speaking. She said, "Re- 
riieriirbier riiy childi reriiemter the three B's; 
hbt Bach, Brahms and Beethoven^ but be 
brief, be brilliant and be seated." And that is 
what 1 shall try to do. Let me state four as- 
sumptions; -------- 

First, a teacher preparation program is as 
good as its dedicated faculty. The California 
State University, of which I arii a part, is the 
largest Uriiversity in the cbUritry. We have 
365 iOO& students. We prepare between seven 
and eight thousand teaehers a year in fifth- 
year programs. We in the school of education 
have almost no undergraduate teacher educa- 
tion activities. The msyority of our activities 
are post-baccalaureate, and I shall mention the 
exception. 

We have twerity-severi semester hours in 
which tb prepare a teacher. T^iey come to us 
with their baccalaureate, and we must give 
them history and philosophy of education, 
methods and materials^ a reading course, 
mainstreaming, drug and alcohol abuse edu- 
cation, and so on, in addition to bbservatibri 
and pardcipatibri iri public schbbls. Then they 
have fifteen seriiester hburs bf student teach- 
ing brbrie full-time semester of student teach- 
ing. We spehd about fiye dollarsjhore to train 
a teacher than we do to give somebody a bac- 
oilaureate in our system. That is good because 
it used to be $3.69 more. In the last several 
years we have had a riUrilber bf legislative re- 
fbrnis, arid we have received: additibrial fund- 
irig. By cbritrast, we spend $3D,D0D to prepare 
a nurse. I khbw, because the Elepartmeht of 
Nursing i& in my school. We spend $40,000 
more to prepare an engineer — that's not in my 
school. The point is that there is an old Hun- 
garian proverb that says you need tb put yblir 
money where ybUr riibUth is. If we really wish 
tb spend riibre time trairiirig teachers and en- 
sUririg their excellence, then we heed to be 
willing to pay the price. 

Fifi:y percent of beginning leachers across 
the nation drop out of the profession in the 
first three years. Our attrition rate is about 
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twenty-five j)erceht, largely because of the 
concern 61 my faculty in the School of Educa- 
tion: It is interesting that in the San Francisco 
foiiDw-up studies we discovered that seventy- 
five percent of the teachers we trained at 
SFSU stay in the profession for the first three 
years. We went back and asked why. The over- 
whelming response pointed to a very dedi- 
cated faculty that is willing to give each student 
a lot of time; My concern is that my faculty at 
the university will "burn out," because, in the 
two semesters that they had those students, 
they spent a tremendous amount of time with 
them— more: than the full-time employee 
uriioh ratio allows. How long can they keep 
that up? Nol tod lojig; 

j^^^^P^^ L"_ examining assumptions about 
schooling and teachers, I believe that, outside 
the home, schools and teachers are the chief 
agents of sociaiization in our society. I believe 
that schools are complex systems with two 
scSrietimes contradictbry functions. We expect 
schools to preserve the status quo, that is, to 
transmit the corhmoh cultural heritage. Wfe 
also believe that schools should jprepare peo- 
ple for change — should help train productive 
adults who are capable of reasoning, decision- 
making, and problem solving in a changing 
culture. 

Third, I believe that universities aldrie cari- 
hbt prepare a teacher for these com plex func- 
tions. We need the help of those of ybu^ih the 
public schools; The training institution must 
be tied to the practitioner both in research and 
in practice. Finally, academic freedom is the 
hallmark of the University in a dembcfatic so- 
ciety. Without it, we canribt serve the cbmmori- 
weaL So, while we are regulated by the state, 
we cannot be dictated to by the state, or we 
destroy the purpose of the uhiversit)^^ 

This last assumption is really critical. It has 
implications for credentialing and program 
approval. I telieve that credentialing and li- 
censing and program approval are twb sepa- 
rate and distinct functions. You, as the state 
officials, are respdhsible for credentialing and 
licensing. Program a jDprbval^ however; should 
be a process of peer review, in which an 
NCATE organization, or something like it, 
comes in and examines my programs, putting 
a stamp of approval bn them from the per- 
spective of my use of research tb train people 
and my ehgagment in the bes^ practice. That 
dual system works in medicine, law, account- 
ing; and other professions. You do the licens- 



ing and ciedentialing, andwe do the program 
approval. But we work together on both: 

Let me talk brielly about re^ and 
selection, one of the major problems in 
teacher education. We need your help — it is 
true; the pbbl is diminishing arid getting a 
little muddy. The litany is familiar— women 
and minorities have c>ther opportuhitie^ 
schools are hot interesting places to work and 
so forth. But there are perks and wejieed to 
look for them; Why did Mr Chips and Miss 
Dove stay in the classroom for forty years? 
Because there was satisfaction; there wzsjote de 
vivre; there was some jbb security, although 
that's fading lately. But we heed to impress 
people with : the hbtibh that teaching is a 
voTthwhile humah activity,^ and, as David 
Smith indicated; th^n attend to the prac- 
ticalities of recruiting excellent students. 

How do we get the best and brightest to 
enter teaching? We give them quality pfb- 
grams. We assure them that the prbgrams are 
first class— that they have rigor, that they are a 
blend of theory and practice. 5bme my thblogy 
would lead ybu to_ believe that we in schools of 
education take the best and brightest from arts 
and sciences, give each of them a dumb pill 
upon entering the schools of education, and 
then turn them but tb you in the schobls. I 
assure ybu that we do ribt, at least hbt kho\.- 
ihgly. /WS: do try to make sure that, when we 
send students out to you as certified profes- 
sionals; they^ can perform^ in classrooms. All 
the research states that people who do go 
through a teacher preparation program— any 
kind of teacher preparatibn program— per- 
fbf m much better than pebple whb do not. 

What abbut the content of the curriculum? 
fts ybti heard this mbrhing; many of our sister 
institutions have programs and do travel. We 
have programs, and we do travel in the Bay 
area. But we also understand that a university 
is the appropriate place to db preservice train- 
ing of teachers, because they need libraries; 
they need tb be close to laboratories ; they heed 
to be engaged in research acUvities; and ihey 
need to get some sense of professional identity 
with the occupation into which they are going; 
The best place to do that, quite frankly, is a 
college campus in cobperation with the public 
school. ShbUld teacher edUcatibn pfpgr ams be 
cbllabbrati\^? Of cbUrse they should. We have 
talked much about collaboratibn^ but we have 
hbt defined it. Maybe it's the English teacher 
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in mCi, but I wbiild like to define what I mean 
byidlabbratiai. 

For me, eoHabbratidn iias four cfiarac- 
terjsUcsjThe first is paritj^, parity amongst the 
agents and individuals included in the process 
of collaboration. That means on a university- 
wide teacher education committee that makes 
policy about the teacher preparation program, 
we have representatives from the arts and sci- 
ences, the public school s, and the state depart- 
ment of educatibh,^ as well as the college of 
education; AH of those are involved with the 
faculty in monitoring, redesigning, and re- 
forming the curriculum. They ail have equal 
votes. 

At San Francisco State we have such a com- 
mittee. We have prbfessbrs fix)hi the arts ah i 
sciences. Similarly^ in the haihe of parity^^'.ve 
have "professors in residence" at public 
schools. Thii is a special program funded by 
the San Francisco Foundadon. I wish that we 
could have more of them. But every semester 
I have six full prpfessdrs in residence in Bay 
area schools teachings students, supervising 
student teachers, andSbing staff developrrieht 
with the faculty in tha^ school; In turn, six 
public school^ facult)rcome^ to my campus and 
work with the methods professors and the 
people in arts and sciences, and teach fresh- 
man courses in the area of their expertise. The 
program is called the Learning Bridge. It has 
teen working very well. I shall be delighted to 
share the rosearch reports with ybii if like; 
: It costs ihohcf, though; it runs us about a 
$159,090 a j^eaf just for that small program, 
and I have a faculty of 169 in teacher educa- 
tion. So it's kind of a drop in the bucket, but 
it's a good drop. Parity is crucial. 

Second, cbllabbratibn means in^oc/tan an^ 
tiaisoh. It's hot enbugh for me to sit down and 
talk with JBbb Slibtbi who was the superintend 
dent of the San Francisco public schools and 
the chair of niy advisory committee. Also nec- 
essary is liaison at all levels of the organizadoh. 
If we're doing something in secondary Ehg- 
jish, I want the chair of the high school Eng- 
lish departmerit to sit down and work with the 
chair of secbhdaiy education and the English 
processor who is ihvblvedihjDrepaS 
teachers^ or teaching methods courses. So it 
ineans_lots of formally structured communica- 
tion and liaison at all levels of both organiza-* 
tions. 

Third* cdllaboratibh means T^oita^tdn. We 
sit down and talk it but. We sit in a room for 



fourteen hours, jf necessary, until we solve the 
practical problems involved in a coliaborative 
effort; For example, if we have a MAT pro- 
gram, and we do, where two MATs are split- 
ting one teacher s pdsitibri, how do we handle 
the insurance, the benefits, Uie payniehL, the 
uriipn? All of those things must be negotiated, 
until the problem is solved to everybody's ad^ 
vantage. When we do get agreements, we put 
them m writing. Therefore, in case 1 am kid- 
napped by pirates tomorrow, and nobody will 
pay the $5 mijiion ransdm^ the program goes 
on. We know that these kinds bf programs 
work when they can evidehce six charac- 
teristics. (I like fours and sixes; they are magic 
numbers.) We Ithbw they work when the pro- 
gram hasj 1)_ expertise in a discipline, 2) ex- 
pertise in communication, 3) expertise in 
learning theory and classroom itlanageinent^ 
4) expertise in diagnosis^ treatment, arid eval- 
uation, and: 5) when they are supervised, 
riieariirigful field experiences, thatB) are eval- 
uaied and researched oh an ongoing basis. 

Fourth , collaboration means coopercUion be- 
tween the school and university during the 
induction period, the first three years of teach- 
ing. If we are serious about doing some t hi rig 
with respect to the attritibri rate— fifty per<:erit 
iri rilbst iristarices— theri we can db sbmethihg 
irijmediately^ tbmbrrbw, to improve it l hat is, 
we jbihtly can structure a year of supervised 
induction; I have some model programs where 
we do that — where the university professor 
follows the individual into the first year of 
teaching; where the riew teacher has a reduced 
teachirig load; where the new teacher begins 
his br her practice in a place like a teaching 
schobU or a teaching hospital; where the new 
teacher gets a_ chance to practice _his of her 
skills, develop an individual style, and get paid 
fcr the work; where we give the new teacher a 
chance for an individual/institutionai match. 

How dp we keep the gbbd, the best, arid the 
brightest? Well, it seems to me we pay atten- 
tion tb some research. A couple of years ago, 
we were cbihihissibned by the American 
Federation of Teachers (AFT) to do udy on 
stress in urban schools. We did work in New 
York and Chicago and discovered that in high- 
stress schools people were experiericirig 
threats to their security, sbciability, arid status. 
Firsts they were cbhcerried about their fiscal 
arid physical security Job security was a con- 
sideration as well— whether or not the car was 
going to be in the parking lot when they left 
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the school; 5eebnd^ ihey lacked a chance to 
imeractwithxjther adult^ the daj^, and 

they were trapped in rooms with children, and 
only children, except for a twenty-minute 
potty break. Third, attacks on status3 what w-^ 
began to call the "Rodney Darigerfield syh- 
drbriie," emerged as the most crucial cause of 
stress among teachers. Four hundred teachers 
told us, "I don't get iio respect.'V How can we 
give people wha are doing noble work the 
kind of status and respect they deserve? When 
we learn how to do that, we will be able to keep 
the good people in the classroom. 

Let me finish by saying, that all of this takes 
time,^ coinmitrrient, and expertise. Don't be 
like my friend, Gharlie, who worked for thirty 
years in the steel mills of Garj^ Indiana in 
order to realize his lifeloi?g dream to buy a 
chicken farm and settle down in Laporte. He 
went into the feed store the first Saturday and 
bought a thousand baby chicks. The next Sat- 
urday, he came back to the feed 5tore and 
bought another thousand bahy chicks; He 
came in the third Saturday ani bought an- 
other thousand baby chicks. Ralph, the feed- 
store owner, was absolutely delighted and went 
up to him and said, "Charlie, that's amazing. 
I've never known a beginning chicken farmer 
to buy three thousand chicks in three weeks, 
WJlat's the secret of your success?-' CJiarlie 
said. "Well, to tell you the truths Ralph, they all 
died."_Ralph said, "Wliat do you mean? I sold 
yottjajrade-A baby chicks. What happened?" 
Charlie said, "I couldn't figure out if I was 
planting them too deep or too far apart." 
Charlie had the tiiiie and the commitmerit, but 
he lacked the expertise. 



DR. WEIDNER: iihought this was too easy. I 
am glad to be_ here, very pleased to see ah 
operation which Bert Grover [Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Wisconsin] has some- 
thing to dp with, because I've known him a 
long time. Long before he was a chiefs he was a 
legislator, and then he was a superintehdeht of 
schools at^iitde ix)wh called Niagara, which is 
hot too far from Green Bay; He has Jfeeh very 
influential in determining some of the things 
we have done at the University of Wisconsin- 
Green Bay during that period of rime. I shall 
mention them as I go along. 

I am going to be the kind of speaker^hb 
maybe disturbs peace and harrhdhy a little; 
Everything is too cozy here^ We talk about 
cbbperatibh and collaboration. If it is as easy 



as_we've been suggesting, why rfon'i^ we all col- 
laborate? Why don i we have the Garden of 
Edert right here? Nobody seems to want to 
point out any difficulties albhg the line. 
Frankly^ I think it is true that^ if we're going to 
improve teacher quality, we have to create ah 
environment of cbdperatidh and cbllabbra- 
tibh. But we_ have not done that adequately^, 
and there are some good reasons why we have 
not. We might as well nail some of the prob- 
lems up on the wall for ail to see. 

First of all, one of the problems is the incip- 
ient elitism of people associated withzuhiver- 
sities and the universities themselves. There is 
one thing that Bert suggested that Green B^ 
db when he_ was superintendent at Niagara. 
He said, "You really ought to relate to the 
CESA (Cooperative Educational Service) Dis- 
tricts, and the superinteriderits of all the dis- 
tricts should get together bhce a month,'' He 
said, "You bught tb be wbrkihg the streets a 
little bettien Ed." So I thought about it, and we 
appointed someone to report to me. Ever 
since then, quite a few years now, we have had 
someone attending each of the three regionai 
(it used to be four, Bert has been dbing some 
reorganization) CESA Districts. There is a se- 
nior officer olfthe University attending every 
bhe bf them. Hi^ gets there before the meetihg 
tb engage in informal conversation. He stays 
the entire meeting, including lunch, or what- 
ever follows, and leaves about the ume the 
others are leaving. 

Once a year^ normally, I have addressed 
each bf these three districts bh^bihe siibjecti 
not about the glbri« bf the University bf 
Wisconsih-Greeh Bay, bf which there are 
man^ but about topics of interest to all edu- 
cators. It all depends what year and what topic 
seems to be hot. We norinaiiy get suggestions 
from the superintendents as to what they 
wbuld like me tb talk about. 

During that time (we bperate in a district 
where there are th ree private xblleges. and 
three public universities), we have never seen a 
representative, as Br as I kno\^ from any of 
the private colleges. One of the other two pub- 
lic universities has never sent a representative. 
The other one, more often than nbt^ sends a 
representative, who comes late^ sits in, wRen 
called upon, talis about the glbries bf the pro- 
gram of his br her uhtversit)^ ahdthen imme- 
diately leaves. There has never been a chancel- 
lor of any other university to address these 
groups. 
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Now I am not trying to throw mud at any- 
body else; I'm just saying it represents the 
eiidsm of the university. The attitude is "Surei 
we'll te happy to cooperate with you school 
folks. Ybu come bh over to our place where 
we'll outnumber yoi ten to one, and then we'll 
sit dowrrand collaboiate." We do have elitism 
and we might as well understand that. 

From the university point of view, another 
element of the problem is that, normally, pro- 
fessors don't have any contacts in the schools. 
Will we press a button all of a sudden and send 
the prdfessbrs but tb cure the ills of the tea^h- 
e/ in the schools? If they dori't have any con- 
text to begin with— if there isn't a background, 
an environment of interest— there is nothing 
we can do by pressing a button. There has to 
be a lot of contact, and not just contact for the 
selfish purpose of enlarging the Uriiver^ity 
and its resources, programs, and reputafe^^ 
^ Next, I wbuld certainly agree with 2yexis ckc 
Toequeville. "Rcqueville came to this cou n try 
and said, to paraphrase, "Those Americans 
are amazing. If no organization exists to per- 
form a particular task, they form one. They 
have all these advisory committees running 
around ddiiig varipus kinds of things." If v;e 
are going to engage in liaisbn, and we are a 
cburitry that loves to engage in liaison, com- 
mittee wbr^is^sehtial. i would suggest to you 
that the very nature of professors tends to be 
that they have never had any real experience 
working with committees. They don't know 
how to work with an advisory cbmmittee. If 
told to have a meetihg, they will have a meet- 
ing, and then they'll forget it until 
they're told tb have another meeting. 

Now that m^ be a little\ extreme, but the 
ability to run an effective advisory committee, 
take the advice seriously, follow it, feed back, 
work on an agenda, have another meetings 
and so on in an orderiy way— that is hot some- 
thing which professors cbme by automatically. 
Yet I think it^ essential if collaboration is to 
bccur. 

To ^inrour another shortcoming of uni- 
versities, and there are others, if the univer- 
sities weren't so stuffy, they cduld sblve part of 
the Drobl eiti bf cjuality in teaching by raising 
standards in their <»vh progranis* It varies by 
state, but here in Wisconsin that is a matter in 
the hands iof ffie facultjr. They can do it any 
time they please. Why don't they? I think the 
reason is quite obvious. It is to the advantage 
of their institutions to have large numbers of 



studentis, so they let into the program anybody 
they want Lb That gives them larger numbers, 
a larger budget, and more jobs^ so they don't 
raise standards; Now, we can talk about coliab- 
oration all we want, but in many universities 
v< e don't have to have cojiaboratidn; die faculty 
ca)l do it by themselves. So let's iibt just talk pie 
in the sky, -_ 

I suppbse 1 ought to say something cntical 
about departmehts of public instruction in my 
litde litany. It is fairly gentle. It-s very easy for 
a DPI to sit there and say, "There's a litde 
pressure group for this particular require- 
ment. We'll look good if we put that require- 
ment in." So a new course goes into the curric- 
ulum. Pretty sbon ybu have a whole bunch of 
req^uiremehti; Their the same jpeople come 
along ih^a diflereht mode and say, "What we 
heed is more liberal learning for our teachers." 
Well, how many credits do you want to require 
for graduation? If you add up all these re- 
quirements, it is very difficult to cbme but 
whole. I wbuld suggest that when pressured 
for particular kinds bf course requiremehts, 
we think of the total paclcage,_and see the kind 
of position we're putting students in. 

The Eniversitj^ of Wisconsin-Green Bay is a 
very unusual insdtution. We don't have a col- 
lege or school of education; we don't even 
have a major in education. Students can get a 
major in terms bf teacher certificatibri, but hbt 
in terms bf theiriiversity. They have tb take a 
regular majbn They have to meet the jegulai^ 
ordinary Jiberal arts requirements^ and gen- 
eral education requirements. There is no 
other way to go. We don't have a bunch of 
education professionals over here deciding all 
kinds of education requiremehts. The require- 
ments are uriiversity-determined by ele^^^ 
represeritatives bf Ihe faculty. That is another 
imporU^rit factbr if we are going to have qual- 
ity^ Within the university we have to clean up 
our own act and make teacher education an 
integral part of the entire university, not a 
little thing off on the side, in terms of faculty 
governance, student requii^ments, arid the 
whole concept bf educatibn. 

I think you riiight be very interested in 
sbrnething else we did. We have a schooljerv- 
ices bureau._There are, of course, very many 
of them in the country. Years ago, when devel- 
oping our whole teacher education program, 
we started with a group bf consultants from 
Schools. We had an education advisory cbm- 
mittee, superintendents, schbbl board riiem- 
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berSj geiierai public, teachers, and so on.: In 
the case of tJSe scHbbl services bureau, we fdl- 
lowed a similar pattern. VVe Have a board of 
advisors that more or less sets policy for the 
schooi services bureau; There are twenty-one 
people on the board of advisors. There are 
only five people from the university out of that 
twenty-one. It is taken seridusiy. In addition to 
that^ every year the 110 school districts arid 
the 100 private scHddls iri our CESAs are sur- 
veyed to indicate their highest priority for the 
programs our school services bureau ought to 
perform. 

The kinds of things that we do are very 
much in the direction of the Madeline Hunter 
model. We have used that very successfuily, 
arid she_ has beeri pri diir cariipus riiariy tiriies. 
We have four phases in regard to iur program 
for staff develbpiTient in sdiddls. First, we hold 
a two-day awareness conference; this is in each 
individual school district now. 

Phase two consists of a day of planning 
workshop. Phase three is during the summer, 
about eight days of training for supervisors of 
iristructidri. Then, duririg the schdol year, the 
fourth phase is thirty hours plus demoristra- 
tidh teaching and a cdhfererice in school dis- 
tricts. I mention this because it is something 
worked out cooperatively with the school dis- 
tricts, not posted on their walls. The whole 
concept is worked out with the school district 
from the beginning. 

I would like to pdirit dut that we are ridw 
wdrkirig dri the irhplemeatatioit df part df the 
hew state curriculum for schools in regard to 
science education. With_the Depar^mejit of 
Public Instruction helping, a consortium for 
science education improx^ement has been es- 
tablished in Wisconsin. The University of 
Wisconsin at Lacrosse is haridlirig ejerileritary 
educatidri, the Milwaukee cariipus, the riliddle 
and juxiidr high levels,^ and: the Green Bay 
campus^ the high schddl leviel. 

are going td proceed by^fiaving_a series 
of short courses for teachers during the sum- 
mer as well as the academic year. Each of these 
courses is goirig to focus on a single high 
school course— e.g. i bidldgy, cheriiistry, phys- 
ics, dr earth scierices^ There will be adjurict 
faculty dr liaisdri teachers, whd are diitstand- 
irig high school teachers. It is not just we 
preaching to them; they will be involved, too. 
The new Wisconsin guide to science curricu- 
lum planning issued by the Department of 
Public Instruction will be the basis for the 



cdiiFses. All df this will carry graduate credit. 
We hdpe» if gel a grant from the Natibrial 
Science Fbtihdatibh, there will be no charge to 
teachers or the districts except for released 
time. But there again, we are planning with 
them; we are not planning it and then thrust- 
ing it at therii. We are developing something 
cooperativeiy at the state, school district, arid 
uriiversity level. 

My last pbihtis ihis: we mustliave a general 
practice of cooperatior. Remember; I started 
by saying, I have been visiting all these CESA 
districts. We must have a whole variety of prac- 
tices like that. One of the things we do, for 
example, may ridt sound very iriipdrtant in 
terriis df teacher quality. We have ari aczderiiic 
cx)riipetitidri_ program arid also spdrisdr the 
Qlyriipies df the Mind prbgrarii. Now what 
ddes that have to do with teacher qualityi^ It 
gets our regular professors in chemistry, math, 
social studies, literature, and language work- 
ing with teams of high school teachers. They 
develop what the cdritest will be abdutj the 
cdufses arid guideliries. Theri they evaiuateit. 
Iri this way, they have riiariy cori tacts with the 
teachers in the seliddls, 

Sd, when it comes to improving the science 
curriculum. For example, they have met each 
other before in many different ways. The 
more ways we can get people together, the 
more effective it will be when we bring therii 
tdgether fdr a riew, special purpose. 

Iri cdhclusiori^ let's ridt pretend that cbllab- 
bratibri i& so easy that brie can just push a 
bmtqn_and get the desired results. Sn the 
other hand, neither is collaboration impossi- 
ble. As a university representative, I believe we 
have to get iid of our elitism. We have to stop 
beirig deferisive abbUt the riiiriibers of stu- 
deritc we have. We have td gd dut arid wdrk 
frdrii:5eratch with people with whom we warit 
to eollabbrate. We can do all of these if we but 
have the will. Thank you. 



DR. IMIG: I would like to summarize this 
sessidri by ideritifyirig some df the concepts 
arid ideas presented this afterridori. I think 
that wtbave heard frdrii this pariel, arid also iri 
Mike: Tirii pa he's preseritatidn earlier today^ 
that there are many difTereht types or kinds of 
relationships between schools or colleges of 
education^ their host universities, and local 
school systems. There has been much discus- 
sion of networking, or the formal connections 
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between universities and schools, this aFtef- 
hobh. 
Tfiese have included: 

(1) The necessary articulatiph between high 
school exit requirements and college adrnis- 
sioh standards^ hecessitatihg codperatiba be- 
tween high school jjrihcipals and counselors 
and college admission officers. (Setting higher 
admission standards in a vacuum is wrong. 
Higher education now has a lot to answer for 
regarding the NCAA s Prppositidn 48 require- 
ments and the lack of real interactibri between 
higher educatibh and the schbbl system in es- 
tablishing hew rules to govern high school ath- 
letes.) _ ^ -_ . -_ 

(2) ^ I ihproying communication between 
schools and colleges on matters of curriculum 
is another topic requiring greater a ttendon, as 
both David Smith and Henrietta Schwartz in- 
dicated in their riemarks. 

<3) Sbmi see the relatibnship betwe 
schools and colleges primanly as one that cen- 
ters oh the ihserviee education of teachers. 
Prbvijiiiig^ g;raduate courses to teachers-^ 
whether in teacher education or the arts and 
sciences — ^^is often viewed as the only point pf 
contact between the two. Incfeasingly, staff de- 
velopment is beiiig offered through a variety 
of alternative providers. Schools bf education 
ahd/bj: universities are dbihg less and less in 
this area» with tjie private sector and j?our own 
state department offering more and more pro- 
grams. We heard about one of those this 
morning in connection with Connecticut. We 
need to keep this in mind as we consider the 
opportunities for relations between schbols 
arid uriiversities. L : 

(4) In terms of other sefvioes that schools of 
education can provide to local schools, let me 
cite field studies, executive search support, 
consultative services, enrollment projection 
studies — the whole array of things that schbbl 
study bureaus ox bureaus for schbbl service 
offer. One prbblerii iucH bui^aus face is that 
those specific aetilvities are often in eompiti- 
Ubri with chief state s&bbl^oflicers and their 
programs in terms of offering those services, 

(5) The essential relationship in schools of 
education is the need for clinical and labora- 
tory experiences for preservicje candidates. 
Identifying sites for student teachings secUririg 
cbbperatirig teachers, arid mairitairiirig these 
year a&er: year is esseritiaL 

(B)^ Today, assuring pre-student teaching 
experiences is another basis For relationships 



tetween schools and colleges. One of the most 
important things that has happened in teacher 
education is the fact that, with iittle or rib 
increase in state expenditures, teacher educa- 
tion prbgrarils have tripled the ariibunt of time 
that students in professiojial education spend 
iri schbols prior to student teaching. Student 
teaching experiences are also increasing, while 
the next "big movement" will be for beginning 
teacher or induction programs. Beginning 
teacher programs and the process of helping 
and suppdrtirig begiririirig teachers will call for 
new fbrriis of relatioriships. 
^7) Research arid development is another 
rich area of cbbperatibri; We have heard very 
little about that; still, it is an area that could 
serve to enhance relationships between schoois 
and colleges. 

(8) Finally, there are a whole set of "riiis- 
ceilaneous relationships" that are_ grbwirig iri 
iheir importance arid diver5ity. The offering 
bf special prbgrarris^ eririehmerit programs, 
arid upward-bound programs bj universities 
dtiring the suriimer is an area of growing im- 
portence between schools and colleges. Uni- 
versity efforts to employ teachers as instruc- 
tors, lab assistants, or in other roles during the 
siiriiriier represent another Form of **relation- 



What all this suggests is that there are an 
enormous number of intersections, linkages 
and reiationships between schools arid col- 
leges. Our charge riiust be to expand and im- 
prove those relatibriships, makirig each a full 
partner iri the eriterprise. 

SAUE eOOPERM AN (Commissioner of Edu- 
Gition, New jersey): I have probably heard the 
term "knowledge base*' a dozen times in the 
last couple of days. It might be iriterestirig tb 
take this project. There is a statement that 
iriribvatiori ^hbuld ribt be allowed when the 
kribwledge ba&e is known; When the doctor is 
takirig^ut your kidney is South Carolina, it's 
the same as taking out your kidney in New 
Jersey — ^the regulation kidney. Well, I wonder 
how many administrators and teachers iri the 
United Stales know the kribwledge base? I 
hbriestly will say that tbday I dbri't see dra- 
riiatic charge frbrii the way teachers taught 
arid adriiiriistrators led twenty years ago- Yet, 
everyone who sj)oke today has said the knowl- 
edge base has extended dramaticaiiy. If this is 
so, why can't you work from the knowledge 
base, maybe led by you, David [Smith], to pull 
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it together? Vm not being facetious. One hun- 
dred and fifty pages, two hundried pages^ 
three Hundred pages— what is the kribwledgei 
how docs sbmecjne practically apiply it,_and 
what are the: citatLbhis for where to go if one 
wants to read further? 

DR. SCHWARTZ: You are absolutely right. 
We need a "Cray's Anai&my'' 6i best teaching 
practices, unquestibriably. We have: tried, for 
example, in preparing thisL proposal for J^IE, 
to put together a kind of mini^^^^ 
What have found is that there are some 
huge gaps in the knowledge base that prevent 
us from doing that. Let me give you one exam- 
ple. There is a lot of work that says teacher 
decision-making in the classroom is absblutely 
crucial. Brbphy arid Gbbde hJ'r^* asserted that 
the best teachers are those wh;:) have a ^ense of 
timihg, who know when to go frbin one thing 
tb the next in the flow _oF the classroom ac- 
tivities. The problem is that we don't have any 
good research on how to train a teacher to do 
that. We have information about what th^ 
good teacher does. What we dbri't kribw yet is 
hbw you teach the techniques bf what a gbbd 
teacher dbes. That is where additional re- 
search is heeded^Though we can put together 
the skeletal outline of a Graf s Anatomy, we can- 
not flesh it out yet. 

DR. COOPERMAN: Put down what is known. 
If we know the "what" and the "ought," then 
maybe that knowledge cari lead us riibre 
quickly to the "hbw." But wheri v^re know that 
the research exists— whether it's ehgaged 
tiriie, time bri. task^ whatever it is— we should 
use it^ J 'in sure Avhat the university knew ten 
years ag q is not being practically applied, and, 
if we did so, we could udlize it in inservice 
training, yesterday, Gordon Ambach said, 
"Write do vn what ybu expect tb get but bflhis 
cbrifererice theri talk tb ybur rieighbbr." This 
is a g3bd, eriga^rig, interactive learning exerr 
cise. If we were to put this kind of knowledge 
in Graf s Anatmny, I think there would be a 
dramatic effect on schools. 



DR. SCHWARTZ: There is a blue bobk that 
AACTE has dbrie iri a very skeletal way bn 
what is kiMwri. It'szcaUed "Edtieatirig Pibfcs- 
sibjQ: Profile of a Beginning Teacher (1983);" 
There's also another one called "Basic Princi- 
ples of Staff Development." I may not have the 
names correct, but there is a series of those 



little handbpoks. Part of the problem is that 
once we send but begiririirig teac^ 
all thbse gobd things, they are so traumatized 
by the "sihk-or-swim" syndrome used to pre- 
pare new teachers that they quickly forget 
some of those things and go for the immediate 
survival techniques of "don't smile *til Christ- 
mas." 



DR. COOPERMAN: I am ribt sureit is being 
done so well now, bit we ought to help do it 
better. On the one hand, we cahuot sa^ "We 
have the knowledge base and it's expanding," 
which I believe, and on the other hand say, 
"We have a litde book on helpful hints." We 
have to take bur stand and say, "Here's the 
knowledge base arid let's send it but to all, sb 
it's gbbd in Connecticut, in Mairie, and in 
Florida." 



DR. IMIG: Saul, there are at least three differ- 
ent initiatives right now that can be high- 
lighted. First, Hendrik Gideonse at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati has tribUnted an effbrt tb 
put tbgether that kiridbf haridtobL He5 been 
in cbriversatiori: with Al Shariken CaL Frazier, 
arid others in this rbbrri about that initiatiye, 
which I thinjc you would find very compatible 
with your interests. The second initiative I 
think will come from the proposed Research 
and Develbpment Center for the Study of 
Teacher Educatibri tb be ibcated at Michigari 
State Uriiversity br the University bf Texas. 
Prbducirig sudi a haadbbok should be a pri- 
mary thrust of that Center The third initiative 
is what has been done in Florida, specifically 
what B. Othaneal Smith and his colleagues in 
the universities and state department of edu- 
catibri are dbirig in terriis of a very exhaustive 
analysis bf that research which led tbjhe be- 
giririihg teacher evaluatibn effort in Florida. 
Their work Jias produced a cbmpendium of 
research that ran be described as a knowledge 
b^e. For those interested, I know that Ralph 
Turlington would welcome the opportunity to 
describe that initiadve. 



TED SANDERS (Su4>erinterident of Educa- 
tibri, Illiribis): Qrie of the thiri^ riot included 
iri your categories that T assume would natu- 
rally be there is a list of the places where we do 
currently interact. As Henrietta mentioned in 
her conversation today, what struck my inter- 
est was the distinction between program ap- 
proval and licensing and credentialingt and 
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her notion that prbgrarri approval was a prb- 
fessibhal respoiisibJiiy ^em from state edu- 
cation agencies,, while licensing and credential- 
ihg wasojar fesponsiBjlity. I would l ike her to 
define those two terms and discuss the criteria 
and processes she believes necessary to carry 
them out. 

DR. SCHWARTZ: That is another one of 
those requests to describe, analyze, and so on 
in tA^hiy-five words or less; It*^ a very compli- 
cated procedure, tet me use the example from 
nursing. The National League of Nursing, 
which is composed of nursing educators and 
nursing practictioners^ puts together a team 
that comes to my campus, after bur exhaustive 
self stud^, and reviews bur program in terms 
of: Is it in line MttJiest practice? is it in line 
with clinical perTormance standards? Is it in 
line witji what the current research says shall 
be the best way to train nurses? 

They visit our campus for two weeks and 
delve into everything. They fdildw bur nurses 
into the hospital, questibh bur instructbrs, talk 
tb the riursirig supervisors, do Jbll^^ 
ies of bur ^aduates ia the field-r^that js val- 
idatibh M ihbse that do. Then they decide 
whether or not bur nursing program is worthy 
of approval. Notice that on that team are prac- 
titioners as well as nurse educators, as well as 
someone whose expertise is in research bn 
nursing education. They send iil a team bf just 
four people whb determine whether or hbt 
bur program is worthy of the profession's 
stathp bf approval. When bur nurses leave the 
prbgram— or actually for most of them at the 
end of the junior year— they sit for the state 
registration exam. That's how they become 
registered nurses. That examinatibn is put to- 
gether by the hUrsing board at Ihe state level. 
Again, they wbrjc with researchers and practi- 
tibners. Sbme of bur faculty sit oh their exam- 
ihatibh bbards. Theiefbie, each step in the 
process— ^he licensing, the certification, the 
right of an individual to be a nurse, to practice 
nursing in a hospital— is ddne on an indi- 
vidual basis fay a state agency. That's the kind 
of model I'm talking about. 

MR. SANDERS: That's the model you wbiild 
apply tb teacher educatibh. That's not the 
mbdel, thbugh, that most states are currently 
using. 

DR, SGHW5at^2: That'st^ ihiSk is 

appropriate for program approval and teacher 



certification. _You're right, most states do not 
do it that way. For example, wouldn't it be 
easier and less expensive if the states said, "We 
will accept the fact tha t yb iir prbgram is ap- 
proved if )^u have NCATEapprbvai. After all, 
the chiefs have a seat oh that board," Isn't that 
ah apprbpriate activity, rather than your 
mounting teams and going through an elabo- 
rate process of standardizing, program ap- 
proval, and so on? This gives you reciprocity 
amongst states also. Theri, if ybii wish to deter- 
mine whether the pebple whbm I turn but at 
Sari Frariciscb State are af?prbpriate practi- 
tioners, go ahead and test them. 

MARdLD EICKHOFF (Piesidenu Trenton 
State College): There is an bver-archirig issiie 
that has beeri tbuched bri by a number bf 
speakers arid sbriie of the cbriiriieritators. Jt 
sterns tb riie that it hasn't feen addiessed_ very 
squarely;_ riiaybe it cah't be. All of the things 
that have been discussed would suggest that 
we are doing things differenriy than we have in 
the past. That means change. With change^ 
there's some risk required. There's a stbry with 
which mariy iriithis roorii, I suspiect^ are farriil- 
iar.: It^ about Torii Watsbri of IBM, whb riiet 
with a junior executive _arid discussed a $ 1 G 
millibrrloss this j^oung man had incurred for 
the company. The young executive was ex- 
pecting to be fired. Watson said, "For good- 
ness sakes, ydutig man^ we cari't afford tb fire 
ybU. We have a $10 rilillibri iiivestriierit iri your 
educatibri.*^ Nbw riibst bf us iri this roorirfced 
at the public trough. 1 dbri^triiean that lightly: 
ItVa very seribus consideration for all of us, 
tecause^we deal with the public's money. The 
question I would raise for comment in view of 
this is "How do you structune the eriterprise? 
How do you position educatibrial leadership so 
that )^U reward Hsk-takirig rather than perial- 
ize it?" Because there are a lot of folks but 
there who have a very strong vested interest in 
the status qub. Iri my experience, when I talk 
tbjpeople about innovation, especially legisla- 
tors, they say, "Gee, that's a wonderful idea. 
Let's go. I'll hold your coat!" 

DR. SMITH: Iri sbriie ways,^it's very difficult 
for me to respond tb that We went thro^ a 
fctir-arid-a-half-year eEfbrt and redesign^ a 
program. It's not an experimental program; 
we made a commitment to it. If one is going to 
go through teacher education at the Univer- 
sity bf Flbrida, it will take five years. We did 
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hbt^dd. a year of teacher edueatibri to bur 
program. We looked at wBat re tfibugfit teach- 
ers needed to know and be able to do; We 
worked closely with pracduoners. It's very dif- 
ficult to describe a fouf-and-a-half-year pro- 
cess in a short tirrie. We had some external 
mbtivatioh but hb external suppbrt. At pre- 
sent^ our enrollment has remained relatively 
constant in both jecondary ahd_ elementary 
education and in special education. The 
sharpest increases have been in the areas of 
mathematics and science. The average ability 
level of the people entering our program has 
gone up. I dbn't know whether that pattern 
will eon tinue. We did know that teacher educa- 
tion in Florida was under attack. We thbught 
the best to meet tha^ attack \ras to stfflce 
back and design a better program, rather than 
to try to defend the status quo. That's unusual 
behavior in higher education. 

One of the things that made that possible on 
bur camjDUs was the unflagging siipport wie 
received fram bur central admihistratibh at 
criticaLperiods bf time. We also got encour- 
agement when we disctissed the proposal at 
very tentative stages from both the Board of 
Regents and the Department of Education, 
and also from critical professional groups iii 
the state— the Florida Teaching Profession/ 
NEAr the Florida Educatibh Asspciatibn 
Hhited, the Schbol Bbards Assbciatibh^ and 
School Admimstratbf s^ What motivates some 
people to go through rather extreme changes 
and others not to is difficult for me to com^ 
ment on. But, in retrospect, I do know that 
there was no financial support to establish the 
program. That doesn't mean we didn't spend 
mbhey; we spent about $40,QQ0 a year during 
the time we were devoting ourselves to that 
effort. But we spent every dime we could beg, 
borrow, or steal within the college and wher- 
ever we could get help from central admin is- 
tratibh tb bring that about. One of the things 
that will help in prbmbting change is for peo- 
ple like the ehieB tb encourage change and 
make it safe tb change. The ybuhg man: who 
was told that jhe cbmpahy had a |l9 millibh 
investment in his education learned a lot 
about IBM and its willingness to engage in 
risk-taking. Unfortunately, there are few IBMs 
in the public sector. 

DR. SGHWARTZ : David has said many of the 
same kinds of things. We also have a great deal 
bf change going bh in California in teacher 



prepafaiibh; for example^ bh cam puses _nbw, 
people don't come into the teacher prepara- 
tion program unless they have a 2.73 grade 
point average overall and a 3.00 in their major. 
Standards are going up, and that's changing 
the cdmpbsitipn of the teacher education can- 
didate pbol. We khbw we need: to db some- 
thing abbut the equity issues, and we are doing 
things --^ ^ L L i: 

i would like to make another observation. 
We talk about professionalizing teaching, and 
I agree that we need to do so. Yet we are the 
only group I know that consistently questions 
its prbfessibhal identity by denigrating the 
training prbgraha that/gave it its bccupatibhal 
status, tawyers don't db that about Yale JLaw 
Schbbh Doctori_dbh't do that about the tlm- 
versity of Chicago Medical School. But we sure 
take great pleasure in knocking the profes- 
sional schools that trained us. I think at some 
point we have to make sure that we say what's 
good about educatibh as well as what's bad. 

DR. 5MITH: A sihall pbstscript on my com- 
ments. WiU the cbmmitmeht to quality remain, 
not as we approach a period of shortage, but 
when we hit it? 



ALBERT SHANKER (President, American 
Federatibh bf Teachers): I just want to note 
that there was a renaissance bf criticism of law 
sehbols ahd medicsil schbols at the time when 
they^did the same job that the^ teacher training 
programs do today: So I think that the criti- 
cism is needed and frequently deserved. We 
can gain hope from the fact that not very long 
ago sbme bf these other outfits were in just as 
bad shape ai; we are nbw. ^ 

I'ni very ihach in fevbr of prb&ssibnalism 
for teachers; therefore, ! do believe in profes- 
sional education and don't like an appreur 
ticeship model, although an apprenticeship 
mbdel is better than a supposedly relevant ed- 
ucatibh. I am hpu however, cbriviriced by a 
citation bf ah articleihat says people who have 
had training are difieieht br better than pebr 
pie who have-not^ Ultimatel)^ we hmi to end 
up with a program with at least two qbsefvable 
results. One is that the people who have gone 
through the program have to say and believe 
that they are doing a better jbb than if they 
had hot beeh ih it. That is hot the majority's 
experience tbday. : 

Secbhd, you bught tb have a system wliere> if 
you were to choose a number bf well-educated 
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coiiegc graduates who have never had one of 
these programs and place them among the 
graduates of these programs^ any one of lis 
who knows something about education ought 
to be able to pick out the people who have 
been trained fioniihose who have not. There 
may be other standards you may want to put 
in, but if those two standards do not end up 
being resolved in a very clear, not a marginal, 
wayj then I think we've got to start from the 
ground up and build something that will do 
those two things. I don't see that happening 
ye:t, and it concerns me. 

DR. SMITH: Al, I would say two things in 
response to that. Henrietta quoted the Ever- 
tson paper. Eveftson cites either nine out of 
eleveri or eleven out of thirteen studies that 
did support the efficacy of professional prepa- 
ration in terms of student pierformahce,: so it 
was more than just one ci^ton. Second, we 
need to know what behaviors will result in 
greater student learning in the classroom. 
Teachers need to be able to recognize those 
behaviors when they see them. Thirds they 
heed to be able to practice those behaviors in a 
cdntroiled setting with feedback. Fourth, they 
heed to be able to practice in a field settihg 
with feedback.^ _ ^ ^ ^ ^ _ 

We need a bettei; more organized, profes- 
sional program undergirded by people who 
know the subject matter they're going to teach. 
We can't do everything in less time than we've 
had in the past. You and I know from looking 
at the evolution of other professions that in- 



creases in salary and: social esteem: fblldw in- 
creases ih prbfesacmal preparatidh. It's hot the 
other way around . If we Jodfc at law over a ii fty- 
year period, legal education JSas gone from the 
senior year and one year of posUbaccalaureate 
work to three years of post-baccalaureate work. 
The salaries associated with legal education 
have also risen very high for those pedple who 
successfully practice in that field. 

DEL BENT0N: I waht to comment on the 
issue ^f research and its j)Iace in this whole 
circumstance. We have done something in 
Iowa that, I think, is a bit unique. One of the 
major recommendations that cattle out of our 
task-force report on education was that we es- 
tablish a research fouhdati^h called First ih 
the Natidh ih Educatidn. The proposal was 
that the state would put ih $20 million,^ ahd we 
would raise $ 10^^ million ih_ the public sector 
and seek a $30 million endowment. From that 
we would then have a research fund. The 
ecdndmy's rather bad now, so we received only 
a $100,000 appriopriatidh. But at least a fdUn- 
datidh has bleh established. I have been ap- 
pdinted dhe of the seven members: df that 
boijrd; We're going to try to get this thihg off 
the ground; This research Ibuhdation is ohe 
that will not be placed on a university campus 
or in a department of public instruction. It is 
to be sdmewhat of an autonomous research 
foundation. We hope when we get some en- 
ddwnieht for it we'll be able to address some of 
the issues that we're talking about here. I be- 
lieve this is a very significant movement. 
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EQUITY, AGGESS, AND QUALITY CONTROL ISSUES 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 

Ibitiis A. Arciiiiei^ 
President 
Califdrnia State College, Bakersfield 



I am pleased and honored to be one of the 
invited speakers to the 1985 Summer Institute 
oF the Council of Chief State Schonl Officers. 
The overall theme of the conference is a very 
timely and important one. I cdrigratUlatc the 
organizers for addressing this critical dimeh- 
sibri of the current educatidnaLstate of tl mgs. 

My topic this rhbrhihg is entitled **Equity, 
Access, And Quality Control Issues In 
Teacher Edjication." I should perhaps fore- 
warn you that my perspective on this often 
falsely dichotomized matter has been shaped 
primarily by the years I spent as a public edu- 
cator, an educatibh professor, arid an eduea- 
tipn dean. My jrivdlvemerits this past year as 
Chairrriari of the California State Hniversity 
Gojtrimissibii on Hisj)anic Underrepresenta- 
tiori and as a member of the California Com- 
mission on the Teaching Profession were also 
tremendously useful in helping me urider- 
stand the topic. 

Te^acher testing is one jprimary arena where 
public educatibriai cbheeriis over quality and 
equity issues arebeiri^ debated these days. 
The situation js ironic in the sense that origi- 
nally the standardized resL« developed by the 
Educational Testing Service (ETS) were con- 
ceived as mechanisms to increase access for 
talented youngsters of modest arid poor eeb- 
ribmic circuriistarices. They were rbriceived 
specifically with the intent of making univer- 
sities less elitist. The use of standardized tests, 
including ETS's National Teacher Exam 
(NTE), these days is often viewed as serving 
tlie exact opposite function—as reducing the 
accessibility of the teaching profession to 
blacks, Hispariics^ arid other minorities riiost 
of whbrii cbriie frbrii riiodesf and poor eco- 
ribriiic backgrounds. 

Irbri^y aside, the era of teacher testing in 
American education is very muchupon us. In 
less than five years, state-required testing fbr 
teacher certificatidn spread from a few .sbuth- 
eastern states to a rialibrial riibveriierit that now 
includes over forty states with several more in 
line who are cbrisideririg the eriactriierit of a 



teacher testing req uirement. And what's more, 
that movement has become much broader and 
more comprehensive than was ever anticipated 
in the early days of the southeastern states' 
initiative. 

At the present tiriie, the riiajbrity bf the 
states involved in testing use sbriie form of the 
NTE, but there are iriariy other tests that are 
also in use^juch as the American College Test, 
the California Achievement Test, the Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test, and many state develpped 
tests. The widespread Use of tests for deter- 
mining teacher cbmpeterice raises issues that I 
think should be trbubJing tb all bf us. 

The equity ebricerris arburid this issue of 
teacher testing which I \^nt to discuss today 
center on three different areas of teacher test- 
ing activity: (1) the use of tests to determine 
who is qualified to enter the profession, (2) the 
testing of graduates bf teacher traming pro- 
grariis to deterriiirie if a teacher educatibn pro- 
grarii Jn ari iristitutibri should be accredited, 
arid (3) the use bf coriipetency tests to deter- 
mine if practicing teachers are competent and 
should retain tneir teaching certificates. 

Some Notadotis on the Background and 
Context of Issues Involved 

But before addressing these specifics of the 
teacher testing movement, jet me say a word or 
two about the background or the contextual 
factors that frame the equity issues irivblved in 
this deJbate. To begin wLth^ it is iriiportarit tb 
riote the drariiatic shift in public respbri- 
siveriess tbethriic concerns which has occurred 
in this country during the last four years. It is 
not an overstatement to say that we have wit- 
nessed a fuii-scale and across-the-board retreat 
on the part of the federal ^gbvernmeiit from 
the War on Pbyerty arid th^ arichbr imper- 
atives of Hie civil rights agenda for edticatibrial 
reforrii. The iriipaef of this massive change in 
public jjosture on minority aspirations has 
been devastating. The effects and full conse- 
quences of that impact, parricularly on the 
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black aiid Hispanic cbmriiuhities, are cmJy how 
begihhihg to be understood; In tbe edncatibti 
sectbn the stress and severity can perhaps besj 
be understood in terms of how we've defined 
"the problem of equal educational oppor- 
tunity." How one defines equaiity of educa- 
tional opportunity determines the approaches 
used to address and solve the inequities ob- 
served. :: 

Through the years we have tended to define 
equality of educaitionai opportunity in two 
ways — ^the equal access view, and the equal 
benefits view. The equal-access-to-schoo!ing 
view is the more traditidnai. This viev\ con- 
tends that equal educational oppbrtUhity is at- 
laihed when it can be demonstrated that dif- 
ferent segnieiits of the populatibh have 
rcughly equal opportunity to compete for the 
benefits of the educational system. The focus 
in this view is primarily on inputs to the educa- 
tionai system. The principal quaiifying condi- 
tions to the achievement of equal educatibnal 
opportunity are: (I) equal access tb schbbl for 
aU whb wish tb attend, and (2) that all schbbJs 
be roughly equal ih regards to quality of staff, 
instructional materials, and school plant facili- 
ties. 

Proponents of this view argue that the deci- 
sion to secure what the school has to offer— to 
benefit from the system— is a simple matter of 
personal chbice. Accbrdihg to this view, bnce 
bhe decides to benefit, it his or her persbnal 
intellectual Rapacity, drive, and ambition 
which determines the results of that choice. 
The fact that Hispanics and blacks do not ben- 
efit equaiiy from the present educationai sys- 
tem is said tb have nothing to do with the 
existence or nbnexisterice bf equal bppbr- 
tunity. RathCT, it is supposed to be a matter of 
personal choice and lack of talent and/or moti- 
vation bh the part of that individual Hispanic 
or black student. 

The equal benefits view, on the other hand, 
focuses on the distribuudn of the tenefits de- 
rived from the system. Equality bf bppbrtunity 
is said tb exist only if there is an equal benefits 
skuatibh aiid hot merely equal access. The 
burdeabfi^spbhsibilitj Ibr^^ that type 

of education lies squarely on the educational 
system involved. 

Two common rebuttal points usualjy arise in 
discussions of the equal bK^hefits view. Firsts 
the concept of equal benefits does hot mean 
that: all students are tb achieve at the same 
level; The pbint is that the range of achieve- 



ment should be apjDrb>nmately the same for 
the^ various groups being served by the educa- 
tional system: 

Second, regarding the distribution of inputs 
or resources, it is true that a comrnitment to 
achieve equal edUcatjbhal bppbrtunity will rie- 
cessitate itriequal allocations of resources: as 
weU as substantial increases in accessibility. 
FederaL^ducatioh legislation and compen- 
satory programs of the past decade justified 
disproportionate funding on that basis. 

Alihough hindsight enables the pfesenta- 
tion of these differing concepts bf equal edu- 
catibhal bppbrtunity in sharp cbhtrast, it is 
irnpbrtaht tb recognize theJiistorical nature of 
that develbpmeiit: The defmition of equal ed- 
ucational opportunity evolved slowly and 
painfully from an equal access view to a focus 
on the effects of school on children. From the 
1954 Brown \, Board (f Educdtion cfTopeka case 
through the 197bsi the courts pretty consis- 
tently ruled that equal bppbrtunity had tb 
consider the results or benefits xlerived fixjm 
school attendance by minority children. ^ 

The equal benefits perspective received its 
greatest national impulse and acceptance with 
pubiication of studies such as: Raciai Isotatim 
In The Pubttc Scttoois, the Cbleman report, and 
the Mexicah-AMencah EduccUipn Study by the 
U.S. Cbrhmission on Civil Rig^ These be- 
came important references for many court 
cases. J _ -i_ 

In assessing the lack of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity among racial minority 
groups, these reports focused not only on the 
idea of equality bf inputs (finances, facilities, 
curriculum^ and teacher quality), but alsb 
upon equality bf output in terms of student 
achievements. Although the Golerhah report 
evoked considerable controversy^ ihany 
criticized the predictors used to measure 
school outcomes, the survey successfully chal- 
lenged the simplistic equal access view and 
added a hew diinehsibh tb the accepted and 
legal cbhcepts bf equal educatibnal bppbr- 
tunity. 

The move to ah equal benefits perspective, 
although an important and positive develop- 
ment, led to two different interpretatbns of 
how best to achieve equality for minority chil- 
dren. One was that eqiial benefits frdm school- 
ihg cburd best be achieved by successfully bver- 
cbmirig the negative effects of tKeir deprived 
ehvirbhmehts; Accbrdihg to this interpreta- 
tion, what is important is that steps be taken to 
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remediate the deleterious influences on the 
child of his of her deficient hdme^ heigh- 
bdrhdodi and peer group. This was essentially 
the ratidhale for "compensatory education*' 
prbgrams 

Sh alternative view was that equality of re- 
sults could best be achieved by shifting the full 
responsibility for student success to the schddi. 
The school and societal task then has td be td 
create schddi systems that accept and capitalize 
dn the strengths of cultural difference irL a 
manner which will in turn lead to successful 
perfoririahee in school by minority children: 
The proinotiohxjf cultural differences is a de- 
sired end that should be recognized as a valid 
legitimate educational goal and utilized in de- 
veloping the full potentialities df minority as 
well as majdrity childreri, EqUal benefits ffbm 
the system are to be achieved not by trans- 
forming the Hispahie or black child in order 
to jmake him over in the image of the domi- 
haht group, but by reforming the school he or 
she attends along culturally pluralistic lines. 

Black and Hispanic educators and suppdr- 
tive non-minority cdlleagues have been strong 
and pefsistent advocates bf the culturally plu- 
ralistic alterriative, and prbvided important 
leadership at key points in shaping the ha- 
tibhal federal involvements during the IQTGs 
and jjarly 198Ds. Equity was the important 
touchstone around which innovative reform 
initiatives were planned. 

Although this is ndt the place tb chrbnicle 
the full scdpe of those prdgrams, it is irapbr- 
tant td pdiht but 5bme bf the iiripbrtarit basic 
themes in those initiatives. The rhbst signifi- 
cant were the consistent conclusions reached 
abqu^ whatw^s wrong with the education that 
minority children were receiving, mainly the: 

1. Inadequate treatment and presehtatibh 
of the historical^ culttiraj, ahd^economic roh- 
tributiohs made^by^mihorities iji the content of 
curncular programs of the schools. 

2. Pejorative and pathdlogical perspective 
held by the schools about the appropriateriess, 
wbrth , arid status of the home language (Span- 
ish, for exam ple^ in key sbuthwesterh states) as 
a bona fide medium of instruction in the class- 
room. 

3. Under represeritatibri of minOT bh 
schbbl district staffing patterns: teachen, ad- 
ministrators, counselors, etc. 

4: Lack of authentic involvement of the mi- 



ridfity cbmmuriities in the decisibh-makihg 
structures of the school system: 

S^TesHhg, cbuhs^^ guidance pro- 

grams and processes based on a cultural defi- 
cit perspective of minority student needs. 

The consistent identificatidn df what: was 
wrong in mindfity schddls across the larid 
yielded new gdals and proposed changes tb 
redress those iriequities: 

GOAL 1 : Adequate treatmierit arid pfieserita- 
tidri iri the cUfficUlUrii df the historical^ cul- 
tural, arid ecbriomic cbritributibns made by 
riiindriiies lb American society. 

GESAh 2: Recbghition of the appropri- 
ateness, worth, and status of the home lan- 
guage (Spanish, in key southwestern states) as 
a bona fide medium of instructidn in the class- 
room. 

GOAL 3: Adequate represeritatidri bf mi- 
ribrities bri schbbl district staffing patterns; 
i.e.^ teachers, administrators,^ and counselors. 

GOAL 4: Full and representative participa- 
tion by the minority communities in the deci- 
sion-making structures of the districts. 

GOAL 5: Development of a testings cdurisel- 
ing, and guidance systerti which is based on a 
rioricUltUial deficit perspective of minority 
studerit needs. 

Advocates for minority children who 
pushed for such changes recognized clearly 
that effecting- these refdr ms caf f ied faf reach- 
ing corisequerices for the schddls. They were 
cdriviriced that, given the track record: bf 
Americari public education with minority chil- 
dren, little meaningful positive change was 
likely to occur xinless the school people who 
held the base roles acted, behaved, and felt 
differently about such children. What had td 
be brought about was a prevailirig schddi cdri- 
ditidri where, iri a riUtshell, the teachers, ad- 
riiiriistratdrs, arid cburiselbrs in dur riiiriority 
schbbls were genuinely committed to Jthe prb- 
mbtion of cultural pluralism in educational 
fb^in andpiactice throughout our schools. Ul- 
timately, they advocated pluralism as being 
beneficial to majority popuiatsons as well. The 
dialogue over pluralism arid equity ceritefed 
Updri critical gate-keepirig activities withiri 
schddls such as testing. Dbviliusly, the testing 
of students and the testing of personnel who 
wbrk with students are _relatea, and quality 
control in personnel is an important variable 
in resolving issues of equir ^d quality for all 
populations. 
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The Teacher lasting Issues 

All the preceding points w 
that the stakes are indeed high in the current 
hatiorial dialogue over teacher testing. On one 
end of the spectrum it is clean particularly^ to 
advocates of minority rights, that many of the 
proposed actions are thinly veiled efforts to 
attribute the perceived quality problems in ed- 
ucation to the increased nUmt^rs of miribrity 
teachers And mihority students in the pubJie 
schools. To those who hold to this view^ the 
obvious solution to the problem is to reduce 
the hurhber ormniority teachers. (Reducing 
the number of minority students is not consid- 
ered a feasible alternative because they bring 
in Average Daily Attendance (ADA). At the 
other end are those who would argue against 
any arid all teacher tests. And there are also 
those who are insisting that icbmprbmise ap- 
proach is possible in finding^ a "culturally fair" 
way to test teachers. Somewhere in the middle 
of all this is, of course, the insistent public 
pressure on legislators and, in turn, educators 
to demonstrate through overt actibri that the 
quality probleriis iri public educatibh are being 
addressed. :: 

What is especially telling, to me, about the 
situatibh is^^that, in the rash to demonstrate 
overt action by testing teachers, so little has 
been said about the limitations of tests and 
about the controls states and accredited iri- 
stitutioris have had in place for years. Tob 
milch bf the public dialbgue seems to paint a 
fallacious picture of ho standards and little in 
the way of quality control checlcs. That is sim- 
ply not the case. Most states and the msyority 
oF accredited institutions have had sound qual- 
ity checks in place for some time to ascertain if 
a prospective teacher meei^ the state standards 
for certificatibri. Through paper-arid-pericil 
testirig^ direct supervised observations, and 
demonstrated achievement in their jproiesr 
sibhal course work, students are evaluated and 
rated, if they meet the reasonable professional 
expectations set by the state for licensure, th^ 
are recommended for a teaching credential. 
Just as lawyers and physicians must dembh- 
strate a basic knowledge of their field to 
qualify foi a state license so, tbb,^ do teachers, 
: Hbwever,:it i& also true that, as in the case of 
lawyers ajid physjcians, no standardized test 
can guarantee that a prospective teacher will 
be an especially good teacher in the classroom, 
while no one can succeed in teachirig vithbUt 



a strong knowledge of the subject they teach 
and without possessing sound methodoiogical 
skills, solid professional performance and 
competence requires riibre than basic aca- 
demic kribwledge. : _ : _ ^ 
z Greg Anrig [President, Educational Testing 
Service], speaking about the limitations of 
tests, puts it rather succinctly and well: 

No standardized tests that I know of 
can accurately measure qualities sUch 
as dedication, riibtivatibri, per- 
severarice, caririg, sensitivity, or integ- 
rity. Yet when we remember butstahd- 
ihg teachers from bur own schooJ days, 
those are the qualities that made for 
excellence. We must admit the limits of 
tests and what they can measure. More- 
over we should recdgriize that tests 
must be liriiited iri scbpe. They cari pre- 
sent arid riieasUre only a sample of the 
knbwledge required for teaching.^ 

Nor has there been much attention paid to 
testing for cultural awareness and sensitivity to 
ethnic and racial differences as essential teach- 
ing competencies for the modern teacher 

It is also important to point but that> as iri 
other prbfessibris^ the views bf experts do arid 
will differ ori which prbgrarii iristructibri and 
what sequence will best ensure the required 
basic knowledge. The development of com- 
peting theories and different methodologies 
has enhanced our search for quality in educa- 
tion. Tests that narrow the view of what is 
theoreticaiiy or rilethbdbibgically acceptable 
may liriiit bUr discwery arid clisseriiiriatibri bf 
riew concepts, insights, and developments. 

Let rile ribw return to the three different 
types of teacher testirig_apiproaches tfiat, as 1 
said early on, are raising some troubling is- 
sues. These were: (1) the use of tests to deter- 
mine who can enter the profession, (2) the 
testing of graduates of teacher training prb- 
grams tb deterriiirie if that teacher edUcatibri 
prbgram shbuld be accredited,^ arid (3> the use 
of tests to determine if practicing teachers are 
competent and should retaih their certificates. 
I will take them in reverse order 



Competency tests For Practicing Teachers 

The use of paper-and-pencil tests to evaluate 
accredited teachers is a mandated requirement 
in two states: Arkansas and Texas. In both 
cases, the reqUireriierit was enacted as part bf 
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rather cbmpreliehsive ediicatibhal reform 
laws; Practicing teachers , regardless 6F years of 
service and record, have to take and pass a 
competency test in order to retain their teach- 
ing certificate. 

: Accbrdihg td the hew laws in these states, 
the tests are to be designed to measure **Ginc- 
tional academic skills" of, putting it more 
bluntly, literacy; The imposition of such a re- 
quirement is without precedent in any other 
occupation. 

The problem is not with the intent. Who can 
quarrel with the desire to ensure literate And 
competent teachjers in our classrooms? The 
problem is with the means usedto achieve that 
desirable enc[. The use x)f a mandatory oxie- 
time test to decide the professional fate of our 
experienced teachers is an injustice and a total 
misuse of tests. The Educational Testing Serv- 
ice recognized this in taking the unprece- 
dented step,^for a test development brganiza- 
tibn, bf refusing tb allbw the use bf the 
Natibhal Teachers Erahi for this purpbse in 
Texas and Arkansas. I do not think our pro- 
fession has been quick enough or loud enough 
in joining ETS to protest this unjust action. 

Testing Gniduates To Determine 
Accreditation 

The attempt to legislate excellence through 
teacher testing has led to a second set of edu- 
cationally linsbUnd laws, mainly the mandated 
testing of graduates to determine if the 
teacher educatibh prbgram they weiit thrbugh 
should cbntin ue io be accredited^ TJiis, tbb, is 
simjDly inappropnate and many of the educa- 
tional associations testified against the use of 
teacher tests for this purpose. This practice is 
wrong on several counts, The most obvious is 
that it fails to recognize that, in the majority of 
cases, bver three-fourths of the cbJlege prepa- 
ratibh received by a prbspective teacher is 
taken butside the school or department of ed- 
ucation^ mostly in the base disciplines. 

To withdraw accreditation in teacher educa- 
tion for poor performance on tests that for the 
most part measure basic skills and general 
kribwledge is illogical. However, that is essen- 
tially what is beih^dbhe. In fact,:ih most cases, 
thesection bh prbfessionalJcnbwJedge is where 
teacher candidates consistently do better^ 

As the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NC ATE) standards point 
out aiid require, the accountability for teacher 



educatibh rests_with the total instittiiibhi hbt 
just the xeacher educatibh imit; JGertaihly, if 
large numbers of graduates of any particular 
pnogram are not able to meet minimum re- 
quirements for certification, those programs 
should be scrutinized and reviewed. But the 
review process shbuld conform tb sound ac- 
creditatibri practice which shbuld include ex- 
ternal validation and the oppbrtuhity tb cor- 
rect deficiencies noted. 

Finally, advocates for minority rights too 
have registered objections and questioned the 
validity of such tests on cuitural fairness and 
job related grounds. These views need td be 
more carefully cbhsidered and listened to. 

The higher educatibh cbmmunity heeds to 
be heard oh this_ issue._ Unfortunately, rhy 
guess is that we have not been heard from 
because too many of us do not care enough 
about teacher education programs. 



Teacher Tests To Determine Who Enters 
The Profession 

This brings me to my final teacher testing 
concern: the use bf standardized teacher tests 
tb determine whb enters the prbfessibh. The 
dialogue and debate ^er this development is 
especially revealing about where and howpeq- 
ple line up on the issue of minority under- 
representation. 

You will recall that nothing was more impor- 
tant tbihe success of the reform ihitiatives of 
the T97Ds than teachers. Cbhcerted efforts 
wer e la unched across^ a _wide range of federal 
program efforts to address teacher training 
problems. Some improvements and gains were 
achieved. 

However, the fact remair>s that even with all 
thc^e federal and state ihitiatives, the harsh 
reality is that currently mihbrity teachers cbm- 
prise bhiy 12 percent bf the teaching force in 
this xouhtr}^ Df_ that 12 percent^ 8.6 percent 
are black, 1:8 percent are Hispanic, and Asi- 
ans and American Indians represent less than 
I perccnt.2 Most importantly, various research 
reports conclude that if there is no significant 
chahge in the currehtitatus» the percentage bf 
minorities in the teaching ranks bf this coun- 
try will be cut in half tb approximately 6 ^er- 
cent^^ G. Pritchy Smith's study of the impact of 
competency tests on teaching is even more pes* 
simistic. He estimates that, given present 
trends, by 1990 the percentage of minority 
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teachers will be less than 5 percent.^ As Smith 
points but: 

The competency testing movement wijj 
induce negative reverberatioris that will 
reach far beyond the single effect of 
excludih^njihdrity apjDlieaJits from 
teaching. Firsts the presence of minor- 
ity teachers contributes to the quality 
of education of all children in a plu- 
ralistic society. Whereas cross-cultural 
exposure for children of the majority 
population is an especially impbrtaht 
factor in their develbpraeht of healthy 
Social attitudes, minority teachers as 
role models are essential to the minor- 
ity child's learning environment. The 
reduction of the number of minority 
teachers to less than 5 percent will be 
especially untimely as the minority ele- 
mentary and secondary public school 
national enrollment reaches 30 percent 
by 1990.5 

The det:line of minority teachers is taking 
place at the same time as the number of mi- 
ndrity students in iQur: schools: Ls increasing 
dramatically; New Mexico and Mississippi al- 
ready are over 50 percent minoritj^ In EaliFbr- 
nia, Louisiana, Texas^ and South Carolina, mi- 
nority public school enrollments will reach 50 
percent by 1990 and will reach that mark in 
Arizona, Georgia, Florida, North Garbliha, 
and Alabama ten years laten California minor- 
ity erirbllmehts in the early grades are already 
over 50 percent, and: in fifteen years the mi- 
nority populatioi in theehure stete will be the 
majority.^ As Greg Anng, the President of Ed- 
ucational Testing Service, points out: 

The growing mismatch between the ra- 
cial and Ethnic ebmpositibrt of ihe 
teaching force and the racial and eth^ 
hicromposition of student enrollment 
ill schools is a matter with serious social 
and educational implications for the 
nation and its schools.'^ 



The challenge ive face^ which cuts across all 
of these teacher testing activities, is straightfor- 
ward^how do we address, through overt ac- 
tion, the legitimate concerns about improving 
the quality of public educadbn even as we cbn- 
tinue to increase the riumber of lainbrity 
teachers in the 4>rbfessibh? It is hot ah easy 
problem tb solve. 



The central c^^ to be with the use 

of tests in making competency determinations 
about ethnic and racial minority prospective 
teachers. Although ETS has been diiigent iii 
its recent efforts to reduce racial and ethnic 
bias in the tests they develbp,^ the fact still re- 
mains: standardized tests are normed pri- 
marily on white middle-class, non-rainority 
test-taker populations; Therefore, the tests are 
more accurate and appropriate priedictbrs bf 
white student achievement pbtehtial than mi- 
nority ability. 

When we overrely oh standardizejj tests to 
decide whb is to be approved for certification 
and entrance to the profession, we assume 
first that the test is equally fair and appropri- 
ate for all. Secondly, that this paper-and-pencil 
test measures the right and appropriate kinds 
of things to determine the basic cbmpetencies 
needed to teach tbday's children in today's 
schools. Lastly, that tests are appropriate pri- 
ihary iheahs for deciding who is competent to 
be a certified teacher 

I do not believe any of those assumptions 
are warranted. But my argument is not that we 
should not use tests at all. Rather^ it is that we 
not dverrely on tests and instead insist bn tak- 
ing a broader array bf rneasures to make this 
type of critical determihatibh. 1 am also argu- 
ing that there istio better substitute than the 
collaborative professional judgments of uni- 
versity and school site specialists about the po- 
tential of prospective teachers. Standardized 
tests can and shbuid be used as part of aJIthe 
data considered but kept in perspective. They 
miist be used cautibusly in reaching any hard 
and fast cbhclusibhs about the cQmpetehcy of 
minorities. When I ar^e for such a stance, 
please be_a\^re that I am not arguing in favor 
of letting inadequately prepared minority 
teachers teach in our classrooms. What I am 
arguing for is a comprehehsive approach that 
includes testing, the assessment bf dembh- 
strated performance in course work and in 
classrbbms,^ and expert professional judg- 
ments in n^akini; the decision to certify a pro- 
spective teacher 

In too many cases, the decision to bverrely 
on standardized tests for this purpose seems tb 
have been made primarily because it was easy 
tb Justify tb legislatbrs and tb the lay public. 
And it "showed jpebple we were doing some- 
thing,'* hot tb mention that it "looks so scien- 
tific." 

A closely related development is the whole 
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prospect of rribvirig to a national cbmpetenc^ 
exam which AI Shanker [President^ American 
Federation of Teachers]^ am^ohg others^ ha^ 
adybcated. All of the reservations already 
noted about relying too heavily on a single test 
apply, and there is an additional danger. The 
push to a single tlationai exam will inevitably 
tend us toward a "single ideal teacher training 
model" mentality in this country. Nothing 
could ruh: more counter to the American 
teacher education tradition and mores of 
American education. 

Putting personal bias on this issue aside, the 
more important aspect involves the equity 
cdncern. If we do move to a national compe- 
tency exam for entering teachers in this coun- 
try, how are we going to address the differen- 
tial impact on minorities? Are we going to 
insist that thejest measure ethnic and cultural 
awareness competencies? Who is going to de- 
cide on what test, and will that decision-mak- 
ing group be representative? 

Cbhcliidihg Cbmiherits 

Summing up, then, the main point I have 
tried to make in my remarks this morning is 
thati in biir rush to legislate quality in teacher 
education^ we m ust hot allow ourselves to 
shunt eq^uity and access issues aside. The de- 
rhographic ^ealitieV across this land_ demand 
that we be more sensitive and responsive. 

I do not have to tell this group how dramatic 
are some of those demographic changes that 
have taken place in dUr schools. Many Ameri- 
cans wercdme the new look— the cultural eh- 
richmerit pbtentiaj bf bur hewfouhd div^ersity. 
Many examples abound: across the landscape 
of pubUe schooling as to how this hew diversity 
is being incorporated, at times even eagerly, 
into the range of American educational expe- 
riences. 

Hdwever, we all alsd kndw there are tod 
many other examples of hbw bur schobls ahd 
bur school people are hbt well p^^ for 
the new diversity,, of the ebhtih tied inability of 
too many school places to respMDnd adequately 
to the needs of minority students^ The 
achievement gap between majority and minor- 
ity students cdntirtues to be far too great. 
Sadly, as the Achievement CdUncii df Califor- 
nia in their recent report pbinted but: 

Rather than chipping away at the often 
significant differences in preparation 
and skills ambhg ehterihg students. 



bur educatibrial system perpetuates— 
even enlarges— these differences. The 
achievement gap^ between poor and 
rich, minority and majority actually 
grows as students progress through the 
elementary and secondary grades. . . . 

The report goes on td chronicle the specifics 
of the gap and cbricludes: "To bur dismay, 
there is little evidence that these patterns are 
chahging or that they will change in the fore- 
seeable future;"^ 

That, my friends, is the concretely stated 
nature of our cdUective challenge. We must 
endeavdr td prove wrong the grdwing evidence 
abbUt the inevitability of that forseeable fu- 
ture. I am hopeful: 

1. That we will, for example, make the 
drop-dUt rate df Hispanics and blacks in dUr 
public schbbl the highest priority cdncern 
around which universities, community cbl- 
leges^ and public schools can rally and join 
forces to effect the desperately needed re- 
forms. 

2. That we can increase our efforts to im- 
prdve the performance of minority high 
schddl youth in math and science. 

3. That we can cbllabbrate on the initiation 
of joint university access bridge programs for 
junior and senior minority transfer students 
From the community colleges. 

4. That we can collaborate across levels in 
organizing role-modeling efforts and curricu- 
lum-enrichment prdgrams. 

5. That we can increase the numbers df tal- 
ented minbrity ybUth gbihg intb teaching. 

What is important is not the specifics of 
what we do— I^ave only afew^examples--but 
that we return to the unfinished agenda. 
Given the demographics we cannot afford not 
to. I fervently hope the Chief State School 
Officers of America would agree. 

Thank you. 

STEPHEN KAAGAN (Commissidner df Edu- 
catidh, Vermont): Twelve percent of the teach- 
ing force are minbrity. Why don't we use the 
fiihds we sjDehd bh teacher testing to attract 
minorities instead? Why don't we be bolder 
than we have been in creative uses of the al- 
locations of our resources? 

DR. ARCINIEGA: I agree with the thrust of 
ydUr concern. We so need td be much bolder 
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and more ereative in our ase x)f limited re- 
SQurces tb ensare tfiat eqaity concerns are not 
shunted aside in the current national debate 
over quality concerns. I don-t ktiow why we 
haven't been more effective. We certainly can 
and need to be more creative in using tests 
along with other measures to encourage, at- 
tract^ and screen-in minorities to the teaching 
sioh. 



HAROLD EICKHOFF (President, Trenton 
State College): Would you classify Albert 
Shanker [President, American Federation of 
Teachers^as a person in the ranks speaking to 
this issue? 

DR. ARGIMEGA:Jfcs, and lie certainly 
spoken to an important dimension of the is- 
sue: 



GERALD N. TIROZZI {Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, CbririecticUt): I agree with the con- 
cept of bverrelyihg on tests. A hurhber of 
speakers this week have slated Jtheir views bh 
key elements in^eacher competencj^ Shanker's 
point is that competency testing tells you who 
is illiterate. Ernie Boyer [President, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing] emphasized subject area knowledge arid 
the quality of being an authentic human 
being, Frank Newman {President, Education 
Cbmmissibn of the Sta^s] emphasized the roJe 
of states and the capacity for expote. Bud 
Hodgkinson [Senior Fellow, American Council 
on Education] mentioned the ''John Dillinger 
apprdach." I think to be a good teacher ydU 
have to be an educated person. The real issue 
is equal access and equal bppbrtunity. Cbh- 
riecticut will be giving stieli tests this year. How 
do we resolve the_ fact that teachers_and pror 
lessors give passing grades to those not 
qualifying? We do a disservice to minorities by 
lowering standards. The positive side of ex- 
pose is to reveal what werit wrorig aldrig the 
way. 



DR, ARGLNlEGA Lwoald agree that weneed 
tb-cnsure that minonties and all others enter- 
ing^ tfie^ profession meet our high standards 
and expectadons. However, the key issue re- 
volves around how we can best evaluate the 
people we rieed to screeri-iri. By that I riieari 
sirilply erisuriri^ that our tests and other meas- 
ures of evaluating candidate and teacher per? 
forihahce are fair and appropriate. If you 



agree: that the use of a particular paper-ahd- 
pehciltest is more fair and accurate a measure 
for one grotip than another, then we should 
not overrely^m that measure in making deci- 
sions about the suitability of indiyiduais in the 
group for which, by defiriitidn, the measure is 
ndt equally fair arid/dr eqUaUy accurate. But 
that is riot what we do, is it? So it really isn'La 
matter of "lowering standards" either. And fi- 
hally^^it is important to underscore that noth- 
ing in what I have said should lead you to 
conclude that I condone giving passing marks 
to anyone who doesn't measure up no matter 
who he or she is. 

CALVIN M. FRAZIER (Commissioner ol Ed- 
ucatibn, Gblbradd): The system itself is under 
attack. The public realizes there are problems. 
Collaborative effort comes after the realization 
of the implications for society if we don't act 
on them. That is when we can do something 
about the Urieveririess df distributjdri df re- 
sources. Is this a logical conclUsidri? 



DR. ARGINIEGA: Yes, 1 agree wholeheart- 
edly ancL would underscore the latter part of 
your point. Nothing will happen in the direc- 
tion of including equity concerns in the on- 
going effdrts to refdnn public educatidn if we 
cannot riiake pedple reahze the implications 
for sdciety of the charigirig demographics arid 
the stake we all have in eriablirig greater riurii- 
bers of minorities to succeed in bur schools. 



CHARLIE MCDANIEL (Superintendent of 
Schools, Georgia): For about a century we 
have been testing ydUrigstefs. CCSSO agreed 
dri assessriierit. But did teachers kribw erioUgh 
coriterit tb teach? Will we all get on the "rail- 
rbad trairi?" Teacher testing dbes give us a 
legitimacy we have not fiad. Db you use SAT 
scores on your system for admission? 



DR. ARC IN I EG A: LeLme^take your last ques- 
tibri first. Yes, ih^ the California State Univer- 
sity we are required to admit only the upper 
third x)f graduating seniors. We determine the 
upper third through SAT or ACT test scores 
and their grade-pdint average. 

Regarding the basic cbricerri df the first two 
qUestidris, I arii certainly an advocate bf 
teacher preparation programs which ensure 
that teachers know thecoiitent they are asked 
td te^Si. I should remind you that our state 
has had a five-year teacher preparation model 
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in place for fifteen years. However, I am cer- 
tainly not in agreement that teacher testing 
will give lis "legitimacy," as you put it. 

DR. KAAGAN : 1 never thought 1 would fee oh 
the other side of the testing issue from Gharlie 
McDaniel. I am not in favor of teacher testing; 
it separates winners from losers. It is not a 
good way to signal public policy, nor is it a 
good aiidcatidn of dollars. May I have your 
comments arid reactioris? 



DBL ARGINIEGA: As you may have antici- 
pated from formal remarks, I agree with you. 
It may be a handy and easy political w^ to 
ride the crest of the "public sentiment wave," 
but I don't believe it is the most responsible 
way to address the prdblenis we face. 

GDRDON AMBAGH(Gonimissioner of Edu- 
cation^ New Yorfc)^ Entry level control issues 
concej-n a^mix of assessment and judgments. 
Expand, please, on the entry level "mix" that 
helps us find the solutions. 

DR. ARCINIEGA: Although this is riot the 
place to get into specific riiodelSi let me siriiply 
poiht to a number of the essential elements in 
a proper mix of assessments and judgments. 
To begin with, we need to aim toward con- 
structing a profile of attributes that will ^ve us 
a sound basis forjudging the suitability for 
teaching of the prospective carididate; i. e., iri- 
telligerice, cultural serisitivity, cbriirilitnieriti iri- 
teresL in children^ openness and caring as a 
human being, ability to relate and interact with 
children and young people, etc. The assess- 



ment and thebuiJdmg of that profile of judg- 
ments is a thoroughly professional underjtak- 
ing which can best be accomplished by the 
faculty and the pardcipating school practi- 
tioners in the locales where we propose the 
teacher preparatibri is to dccun The prck:«^ 
itself needs to ensure a proper place and Junc- 
tion for interviews by your team of profes^ 
siohals, transcript evaluations, evaluation of 
successful experiences with children and 
young people, etc., as well as evaluations of 
standardized test score data. 

MR. AMBACH: We are indebted to you for a 
cogent and thoughtful presentation. 
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GASE STUDY: 
CAREER LADDERS LEGISLATION 
IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

The Honorable E. Crosby Lewis 
Member 

South Csuroiina House of Representatives 



The creed of economic America is scored by 
words such as taissez-faire, ehtrepreneurship, 
cbmpetition, open markei^ and supply and de- 
mand. With these eoheepts fchdckihg around 
in bur brains and before us daily on the televi- 
sion ^hd in the press, is there any wonder at 
the public concern over reports that public 
school students in America trail those from a 
growing number of nations; that student per- 
formance is dropping, hot rising; and that 
children who cahndt read and write beyond 
the elementary schdbJ level are getting high 
school dijplomas? This concern with poor stu- 
dent achievement in the United States was of- 
ficially documented by the report of the U.S. 
Commission on ExceUence in EdUcatibri en- 
titled A Nmon at Rjsk m April 1983. 

In_ 1983 in South Carolina the public had 
lost its cohfidence in the ability of bur public 
schools to produce students capable of com- 
peting with the technologically advanced na- 
tions of the world, and in many schoois in my 
state, to even teach the children to read and 
writie sufficiently well to get and hold a job. In 
1983j South Cardliria suffered at the bottom 
of most hatibhal educational surveys; It 
tanked forty-fifth in average teacher salaries, 
four thousand dollars below the national aver- 
age^Its^young men failed the armed services 
exam more frequently than those from any 
;rhcr tate. It ranked fifdeth in per pupil ex- 
penditJres. Out of sixty-twb thoUsahd stu- 
fi^nts \_ ioo entered the public school system in 
I ^73-71, forty-iwb thousand made it tb the 
twettth 4^ jde; The average teacher scores of 
iV'udi Eai-oliha students on the Comprehen- 
sive Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS) were below 
h. national ax erage in aimost every categbi y, 
T» ' ^i* 7-nine pe cent of the first-graders did 
nut have the uecessary skills tb enter the first 
grade. More than hiheliuhdred teachers were 
leaching without a bachelors degree. Is there 
any wbnder that the competency of our teach- 
ers was questioned? 



Naiibnal:f)blls indicated, however, that the 
public and its governmental leaders were 
aware that the answers to the problems of in- 
ternational competition and the lack of con- 
nection with the system by at-risk youth must 
come through an effective, well-pfieparied, and 
well-equipped system of public educatiori. 
These same pbLls found that, althbugh dis- 
couraged ah ihereasihg numbers, Americans 
are still prepare^ to accept an increase in their 
taxes_ to J5ay higher teacher salaries and to 
spend more money on school facilities, if they 
couid be assured that the system cailed pubiic 
education would produce fiesults, SbUth Car- 
olina was a microcosm bf that attitude. 

In 1984, however, something unusual hap- 
pened in the Palmetto State. God answered 
our prayers. In that answer came a gbverribr 
who had the wisdom to w>rk on the cause, hot 
the effect, bf progress. Dick Riley led South 
Carolina in attacking the rabtof our problems, 
the lack of educational quality: Under the 
leadership of Governor Riley and our fine 
State Superintendent of Education, Dr. Char- 
He Wiiliains, a program of educatibnal fefbrm 
prepared in large measure by Dr. Williams, 
and sUbsequehtly Tefihed by the blue ribbon 
committees and the legislature^ was carried to 
the people iha grassrbbts campaign. The focal 
point of this reform was a piece of legislation 
containing sixty-one new and modified pro- 
grams funded b;^ a committed one-cent sales 
tax- Th^ inottd of the campaign appropriately 
was "A Penny for Your Thoughts." 

When the bill was introduced, every legisla- 
tive leader and every poll predfi ted its over- 
whelming defeat. One pbll of Hbuse members 
was thirty for, ninety-four against, Eleveh 
weeks bf debate later, we had passed the entire 
prbpbsal, tbgether with tougher standards in 
every area^ especially those relating to account- 
abiiity, evaluation, and promotion. It was a 
magnificent team effort: educators, parents^ 
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businessmen^ businesswdrhen, and pdliticians 
alhwdrking tdgether td help diir childreri. 

I have been invited td talJc with ydu tdday bh 
the iheehtive pay prdpdsals mandated, in this 
act. In order to J^resent what we propose in 
that regard, it is essential that you understand 
the legislative intent behind that act and why 
we believe that the career ladder and one of 
two of the other bonus incentive pay proposals 
will work iri South Cardliria despite the dismal 
history of such plahs across the hatidn. One 
cahhdt separate the incentive pay prOLgram 
from the other_aspects of tfie_ South Carolina 
Education Improvement Act of 1984, for they 
mesh and interrelate. Professionally and politi- 
cally, they support each other, and therein we 
believe lies the greatest strength df this act arid 
the poteritial for a successful inceritive pay 
program. 

A Comprehensive Reform Program 

This act attempts to bring comprehensive 
reform to all areas of our public schools that 
were failing to provide quality and excellence 
in the education of our children: Refdrrii iri 
that it provided for the creatidri df a deputy 
superiritehderit df ediicatidh td beia charge df 
a new divisidh df public aecduhtability^ which 
oh a day-to -day basis would oversee the imple- 
mentation and assessment of the provisions of 
the act. Reform in that it abandoned business 
as usual, determined that inadequate pay for 
our teachers was rid Idriger acceptable, arid 
mandated that the average state teacher salary 
be brought to the southeastern average and 
maintained at that level, teform in that the leg; 
irons of prejudice and incompetencj^ which 
hadJield our children back since the U.S. Su- 
preme Court decision in the case of Brown v. 
Board of Education were attacked by a massive 
$60 riiUlidri cdmperisatdry arid feriiedial prd- 
grarii for our weakest studehts, Reform in that 
it jprdvided for state ihtervehtidh in districts 
where the quality of edticatoh is seriously im- 
paired. Six_ districts have been so designated 
the first year. Reform in that it mandated ex- 
tensive and detailed accountability in teacher, 
adr/i llistratdr, schodl, arid district cdrilpetericy. 

TL? iher cdmpetehcy was a pdirit of riiajdr 
debate iri the blue ribbdh committees ahd ih 
the leg::^^r lire. Marty who juppdrtedthe bill, 
including myself, felt that the teacher pay ihr 
crease should also have a component based on 
an inceniivt program. The most cursory in- 



spectidrij however, led Us td the cdriclusidri that 
there was rid way td develdp a feasible pfdgrarii 
within the legislative time cdhstraihtis. Cdrise- 
quehtly we settled for provisiohs, which pro- 
vided for the development^nd implementa- 
tion of an incentive pay program by 1 986— 87. 
Needless to say, this portion of the act created 
one df the few areas df disagreement within 
the tearii. 

Hdwever, duririg the legislative debate, firiri 
Cdricessidhs were dbtained frdm the teachers' 
assddatiohs that ineehtive pay wduld be part 
ahd parcel of the act. A twehty-Five percent 
increase in the sales tax, totalling nearly y 1.5 
billion over the next five years, was committed 
to these programs by extraordinary statutory 
iariguage; that is, it tddk a twd-thirds vdte df all 
meriibers of thtHduse arid Seriate td amerid 
that prdvision. That act was hot easy td pass. 
The teachers, their assdeiatidhs, the admih- 
istrators, the parehts^ and the pttblic_ were 
aware of the commitments made by all parties. 
Everyone, obviously, is not happy with every 
pdrtidn df the act. In fact, whd wants to vote 
for a riiajdr tax iricri^ase iri ari electidri year? 

It is df cdiiise riews td rid one that a perfect 
merit pay systerii has hot beeri develdped. 
Everyohe is alsd aware that jDerfectidh is to be 
sought and never achieved, and whether the 
field is medical science, space technolog)^, or 
running this country, no perfect system has 
been devised despite the billioris that have 
beeri speht arid the hiiriiari gehius that has 
beeh appliedv Hdwever difficult ahd disajD- 
pdintihg the results may have been lo those 
who sought a perfect solution, one cahhot but 
stand in silent and reverent awe before the Bill 
of Rights, or whisper a silent prayer when 
micrdscdpic surgery permits a grandmother 
to see the face df her grariddaUghter fdr the 
first time, dr feel the tingle df pride when ari 
Americah astrdhaut steps unattached ihtd 
space. Ndw are the priests of the temple of 
knowledge pnepared to say that theyxan teach 
others to attack the frontiers of uncertainty 
and difficulty, but they cannot, nor should 
they be asked to dd sd? 

Uncertainty and difficulty riiay be wdrds ridl 
strorig eriough to describe the task df deVeloFi- 
ihg a wdrkable iystem that rewards the effec- 
tive teacher ahd ihdtivates those less effeetiviCi 
The challenge \^s rnost reasonably described 
in the question asked by a teacher responding 
to a school board poll, and I quote, "Mow do 
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you determine the e an ad- 

vanced placement chemistry teacher versus 
the effectiveness of a special education teacher 
who works with five severely handicapped stu- 
dents?" The answer is riot easy, but more than 
severity piercerit of South Carolinians, almost 
the same percentage as other Americahs,^ be- 
lieve that all teachers must be held accountable 
for the money spent on their salaries. I believe 
that we who support education and those of us 
who are educators must realize that we can rib 
longer hide behind the uricertairity arid the 
difficulty of assessirig effective teaching per- 
formance arid rewarding it 

To do so in Sbtith Garolin^ collapse a 
wave Qf_public_suppor leave public educa- 
tion stagnating in the pool of professional me- 
diocrity and public cynicism again. A profes- 
sion which cannot define exceilerice arid judge 
it deserves its riiedidcrity. Thdse who fail to 
firid a way tareward excellence wilLsurely live 
without it. Considering the proliferation of 
cdmpiiters, their ability to assimilate vast 
amounte of data,^nd the capability of pro- 
grammers to design ^ ^?ss than ten 
years ago would have ' i!Iy and iri- 
terminabiy difficult, i ^ perforrii- 
ance concept, as an c e j^. jd upon 
which to base rrie •* aier on hew 
significance. 

Bespite this pjog:'ess uii. tnr expansi^a of 
standardized achievement ictin^, we are not 
quite at >!he point where we can, like the major 
news networks, project our electidri wiririers 
on the basis of patterris from past electibris 
arid the very earliest resulti. Alt^^ 
lieve that the facility that the computer brings 
to the audit and e^Iuation of elementery and 
secondary education will make it the most sig- 
mficant educational tool sin''** the printing 
press, we are not yet in the pd on to proceed 
without the input of subjective evaluatidri. 

Speaking as a former state board member 
arid as a legislator^ I have observed, that de- 
spite the researchers' cdhclusibhs, one of the 
major concerns^ of teachei^ their paycheck, 
and there is nothinjg wrong with that. I was 
raised to respect and honor the work ethic, 
and experience haj taught me that it is better 
to get paid more thari less. This riatibri has a 
special place of hbribr forJhbse who contrib- 
ute unselfishly to the welfare of their fcUbw 
riieh, but paradbxicaUy^ this nation also meas- 
ures prestige by the amount of the paycheck. 
In preparing for this talk, I came across an 



interesting article on a pbll taken by the y4men- 
can Schoot Board Journal iri May 1983. This 
pdjl, surpfisirigiy to riie^ stated, **A clear majbr- 
ityi 62,7 percent of teachers responding, agree 
that teachers should be paid according to how 
well they perform in the classroom." This sur- 
vey confirmed my belief that most teachers, 
once past the riegative reflex bri: hearing the 
words "riierit pay/- da believe that teachers 
whb are riibre: effective in the rlassrobrh 
shbuld receive larger salaries than teachejs 
wiio are less effective in South Carolina 
are endeavorinjg to es^blish a system that can 
equitably and efficiently achieve that end. 

The South Carolina Education Improve- 
ment Act provides that the State Board bf 
Educatibri, with the assistance of the Legisla- 
tive Oversight Gbmrriittee, kribwri as the Select 
Committee arii especially created by the act, 
will develop and implement a teacher incen- 
tive pay program to reward teachers who dem- 
onstrate superior performance and productiv- 
ity. This act provides a schedule for cbm- 
pliance which allows twb years for the 
develbpriierit arid pilbtirig bf three different 
prb^ariis in nine school districts. Ihctdehtally, 
the Education Improvement Act also man- 
dates evaluations of principals and admin- 
istrators and the development of an incentive 
pay program for them. 

The schedule provided that by Octbber 
1984 (the act becariie law iri June 1984),^ a 
broad-based teacher incentive advisory com- 
mittee would be formed to advise the S^ite 
Board oh developmehr and implementation. 
This committee was to be composed of teach- 
ers, principals, superintendents, and Board 
members. The chairman was to be apppirited 
by the Goverrior. During ischbol year 1984-85, 
the State Board was tb develop arid select three 
programs. These three pTograriis will be pilot- 
tested in nine districts in the 1985-86 school 
yean The ^tate Board of Education, with the 
advice from the Select Committee, will choose 
a single merit system for state use. Beginning 
in schddl year 1986- 87^ furids for the teacher 
iriceritive progfarii chbseri will be distributed 
tb the schbbL districts on a per pupil basis. No 
district will receive Funds that does not have ah 
incentive program approved by the State 
Board. 

The three incentive pay programs recom- 
mended by the advisory cbmrilittee arid ap- 
proved by the Statie Board bf Ed Ucatibri for 
pilot testing are the Bonus Model, the Career 
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Model, and the Campus/lndividuai Model. 
The Bonus Model and the Campus/Individual 
Model are similar in that the criteria for the 
Campiis/IndividUaJ Mbdej are almost identical 
to those of the Bonus Model. The^ B^^ 
Model is supervised by a local Boius Incentive 
Gbihihittee, which at the beginning of the year 
sets the programs standards and screens ail 
applicants. I have provided you with an out- 
line of the models and will quickly go through 
them with you. We welcome your criticisms 
arid cprilrilerits. 

Early in the year the committee or its xepr^^ 
sehtativSs meets with the appmved cahdidates 
and sets objectives and plans for the year's 
activities, and finally late in the year the Com- 
mittee conducts an exit interview to evaluate 
the candidates' performances. These three 
bonus models were coriipbsites of riiodels rec- 
oriiriierided by the districts tiiat applied for 
[{rants to develop the models, or in some cases 
vvcre already operating some type of model. 
Tlie final modek of course, will derive from 
the pilot tests that are being conducted now. 

The Bdhiis Mcklel 

Candidates for the Bdrius Model riiust meet 
the following eligibility requireriierits: 

Proj^sioiml SMm, They must have con- 
tinuing contract status and be a full- 
time classroom teacher, librarian, or 
guidance counselor. 

Attendance. Carididates naust a^ree not 
to be abserit for rridre than five days, 
except for certain exceptions. 

Per^rmzmce Evaiiiotion, Each candidate 
must agree to a district evaluation 
based on statewide criteria mandated 
by the Education Iriiprbyenierit Act, 
which beeamei effective: for the first 
time in 1984-85, and which required 
that a third of the teachers be evalu- 
ated every yean This would require an 
agreement by those who apply to be 
evaluated ahead of time under the 
provisions of that act. 

The /^valuation ofthe successful participant 
would require a rating of superior The initial 
plan developed by the candidate must contain 
three components upon which the candidate 



will be judged under a idO-point system. The 
components are: 

SMf'imprQmment^ iwenty to twenty-five 
points. Self-imprbveiheht activities must 
relate_ directly to enhancement of 
teaching effectiveness; 

Extended service component, twenty 16 
twenty-five points. These sei vices prd- 
riibte cbbperatiori arilorig colleagues 
and the collective good of the school 
district: You will note in your appen- 
dices that there is ah outline of sug- 
gested activities for both of those. 

Student achievement, which in the bonus 
model accounts for fifty to sixty points. This 
requires that a candidate develop a 
portfolio of achievement-related mate- 
rials deihbhstratihg superior student 
achievement during the year. 

There is a listing of various tests that may be 
used to indicate achieveirient. Although we do 
have quite an elabarate testing systerii in SdUth 
Carbliria,:it is relatively hew. As I said earlier^ 
neither this testing system hdr bur expertise 
has remrhed the level where we could_use it as 
an absolute o^ective analysis in trying to meet 
this particular portion of the evaluation. A 
technicai assistance team from the state will 
assist the local committee in assemblirig arid 
arialyzirig the test data. We believe that teach- 
ers who earn rewjards must fe dembhstrably 
superibr, which requires^alid Pleasures of 
teaching results and assessment measures that 
are objective and consistently applied. 

There is an award process in which a mone- 
tary sum in pro-rated among all winners. It is 
esdriiated, based dri the criteria used, that ap- 
prbximately jtwehty percent bf the teachers 
shbuld qualify under the Bonus MbdeL The 
recbmmended stipend is from $2,690 to 
$3,000. 

The pilot also calls for non-monetary or psy- 
chological incentives. These are to be devel- 
oped along with the suggested guidelines as 
shbwri in the example in the packet. Whether 
you agree with the cbhcept bf mbtivatibhal 
hygiene or hot, it is rlear that money is hot the 
only incentive that motivates. There is an ap^ 
peal process under this provision under which 
the candidate may appeal first to the Bonus 
Incentive Committee, then to the Superinten- 
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dent of Schools in the district^ and then to the as J3he, except that they require a point in- 

Idcal district bo^d of irUstees whose decision crease to reflect greater effort and accomplish- 

wbuld be final. Th ment, and candidates must have at least eight 

sigh technical assistance ahd evaluation teams graduate hours, including six in ccrtificatibh, 

to assist the local distncts in their operation of Level Two recbmmehdsia salary bonus of 

the pilot programs. $1,500 to $2,500. LeveJ T^hree requires two 

successful years at i-evel Tw^ ahd ag^ement 
The Career Ladder Model to absences of ho more than Four days, with 
The Career Ladder Model will likewise op- e^ptions, and requires increased points on 
erate under the supervision uf a local commit^ self-improvement and extended service. Level 
tee in which there is substantial teacher and J?"/rih^''''??nhn ^ ^"'^^""''^ 
princip?! pafticipatibh. The cbmmittee will *^^0U to $3,000.^^ ^ _ ^ ^ 
work wi.h the evaluation and techracal as- Udder Model calls for an as- 
sistance team from the state. Proposed in this sessment^ process. The Career Ladder Com- 
plan are three career levels. Each level has mittee will evaluate the candidates.and all can- 
similar eligibility provisions to the Bonus didates qualifyin^ must submit a packet of 
Model, There is professional status where the materials similar to those in the Bonus Model, 
teacher must have continuing contract status; including documentauon of professional sta- 
the attendance aiTreement where the teacher ^"^^"^ ^^^^ attendance requirements, 
in the first levelWees tb ho more than six and requirements for performance evaluation; 
absences, with the exceptions that are listed; ^ proposed self-evaluation plan; and a pro- 
ahd the performance evaluation agreement in P^ed e??tended service plan. The committee 
which the teacher agrees to undergo a per- will review ^these pians^and documents and 
formance evaluation that meets the require- counsel with the ^c^^^^ a procedure 
ments of the Teacher Educator Evaluation siinilarto that in the Bonus Plan. Levels Two 

and Three have fast-track provisions that state 

In both the Bonus Model and the Career under this option that ^^^^ 

Ladder JWodel, the teachers, must obtaih a be^^iyed hy ^andidates if they have an ade- 

score reflecting superior performance. As in approved educational credits, 

the Bonus Model, the Cafeer Model requires This provides an _opportunu^^ candidate 

candidates to obtain at least X number of ^.^^ Lminediately into 

points in self improvement activities. The fol- Threemtfae First year. The inodel calls for 

lowing are the criteria for Level One: non-mor^tary incentives, as did the Bonus. It 

also provides an appeal process. 



Seif-impfovement activities, -_ You r pbi hts 
for activities directly reJated to eh- 
hanceiheht of teachihg effectiveness. 

Extended service (which also foitows the cri- 
teria of the Bmus Model). C^ndid^ 
must obtain six points assighed to serv- 
ices that prbhibte cooperation arhong 
colleagues and the collective good of 
the school district: 

Siud^nt achievement. Same as the Bbhus 
Model. It is to be based bh a portfclib of 
rhaterials developed by the cahdjdate 
to demonstrate superior achievement 
by students during the year. 



The recommended salary bonus in Career 
Level One is $1,000 to $1,500. All career levels 
are validated ahi approved ahhually^^ Carec; 
Levels Two ahd Three are the same basically 



The Campus Model 

The Campus Model provides for a tr.ird oF 
the Fihditb go to the districts for meritorious 
schools and for two-thirds of the funds to go to 
individual bonuses. It is almost identical to the 
Bonus Model for individuais; however, in the 
campus part it establishes a special ihcehtiw 
plari to reward staff rhembers in the schools 
that shbw the greatest growth ih student 
achievetheht 

The selection process_ is objective and all 
schools are eligible. Schools compete against 
themselves on the basis of student achieve- 
ment measured by CTBS and Basic Skills As- 
sessment Program (BSAP) scbres br o;her 
standard achievehtiMt batteTV tests. Schools 
exceeding projected levels based bna multiple 
regressibh forrimla will be eli^ble. By this sta- 
tistical procedure, it is possible to predict fu- 
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ture fcol scores from past test performances 
together mth other characteristics of the stu- 
dents in the group. 

Regarding staff eiibility, as in other mddeis, 
only cdhtinuing contract teachers are eligible ^ 
and they rnust pass an evaluation with no less 
than (and this IS sJightly different) a total satis- 
Tactory^ rating oh the evaluation. Students 
whose perfo rmance will be judged under this 
process are those enrolled at the end of the 
forty-five day period, those with required test 
scores^ arid those eligible to be tested (that is^ 
riot the haridicapped studerits). This cbricept is 
designed to ericburage alliieachers iri the 
schboJ to work together to influence positively 
the achievement of the largest number of stu- 
dents. Finally, the school must receive a supe- 
rior evaluation to qualify. In all other respects, 
this model is similar to the other mddeis. 

These three riiddels lepreserit cdriipdsite^ of 
the better features of the plaris develbped by 
the schbbl distriets ihroughbut the state. In- 
centive pay in South Garbliha is hot ah end 
unto itself. It is a part of a broad array of 
programs whose goals are multiple, to im- 
prove teaching and to improve stucJ^^nt 
achievement. A quick list of prdgrams to assist 
teachirig erihariceriierit^ as provided iri the Ed- 
ucation Iriiprovement Act, are these: 

Base average salary raised to the south- 
eastern average. 

Secondary schools and colleges man- 
dated tb stress teaching as a career op- 
pbrtunity. 



Cancellable loans for teaching degrees 
in critical areas, which may be forgiven 
at the rate of twenty percent per year. 

Greatibn of centers of excellence for 
teaching. 

Implementation of inservice training 
programs by all districts by 1986-87. 



Tuition reimbur&eiriert eve^^ two years 
for advanced college hours in the area 
of certification. 



Reduction of classroom pajperwork by 
use of computers. Remedial assistance 
to teachers with evaluation deficien- 
cies. 



Teacher competitive grant programs 
for improved teaching practices and 
procedures. 

The Honorable Newt Gingrich, a member 
of the Iritci Gbverririierital Advisory CbUricil^ 
iri subriiittirig his cbrririierits bri teacher prepa- 
ratibn, asked that they be jnneasured a& if lie 
were a college teacher, hot a politician. In con- 
trast, I would ask that you measure ray re- 
marks as if they came from one of the politi- 
cians referred to by our Executive Director, 
William Pierce, when he said, "Unique to the 
ciirrerit reforrii riibveriierit is vigbrous par- 
ticipatibri by ribh-edUcatbrs as well as edu- 
cators^ Goverhrherits, legislators^ business peo- 
ple, and parents have joined school people to 
improve public education.'' We intend to have 
an improvement in public education in South 
Carolina, and we are going to get it with or 
without the educators. 

WAYNE TEAGUE (Superintendent of Educa- 
tibri, Alabama): We have recently passed re- 
form legislatiori very similar to yours, it seems, 
in the Career Ladder Model. Dd your require- 
ments for moving tip the ladder have anything 
to do with degrees at all, or is it based purely 
on performance? 

MR. LEWIS: Of course, our basic salary 
schedule is based in part on the level of degree 
that the teacher possesses. The career ladder 
and both of these plans do have a cdriipbneht 
that evaluates the teacher^ involvement in the 
community and professional developrnent, in- 
cluding further education. So additional col- 
lege credits would be a factor in the evaluation 
of that teacher. 



JERRY EVANS (Superintendent of Public Iri- 
strttctibh, Idaho): At the end of your pilbt 
testing, do you plan to comihue the three 
models or select the best of the three? 

MR. LEWIS: Theoretically, we are going to 
pick brie of the three^ but we obviously will 
erijby the beriefit bf the rilistakes arid sug- 
gestibhs that arose out of the pilbts arid try to 
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take advantage of them when we select the 
model that wiU be used bh a permanent basis, 
Dhe of the big questions is, /'Will the pilots 
give us sufficient information to go forward bj 
the implementation date of 1986-87?" The act 
mandates it. 

FRANKLIN B. WALTER (Superintendent of 
Public Ihstructibh, Ohio): Is it your iriterit that 
only twenty percent be superior teachers, or is 
it possible that eighty percent might deserve 
this rating? 

MR. LEWIS: That is an issue of debate right 
now among the people putting the proposal 
together. I believe we are going to have to put 
a cap bh it, if we are going to maintain the 
dollars at a level that would be attractive. How- 
ever, during the development of these j)lans, 
some people Felt that the criteria established a 
level of difficulty that would only eliminate 
about twenty percent of the teachers as candi- 



DR. WALTER: Will ihe one-cent sales tax in- 
crease provide sufficient funds to increase the 
average state salary to t. - e needed level? 

MR. LEWIS: That is a good question. The 
Education Improvement Act that we passed in 
1984 rnandated that the teachers' salaries be 
brought up arid, miihtairied at the south- 
eastern average. finance public education 
but of ihe general fund, in large measure, 
except for this special act that we now have. In 
1984, in addition to the money that the one- 
cent sales tax brought in, we also raised out of 
general revenues about $60 million, which 
maintairis an iriflatibri factor that we were try- 
irig tb bring to bur foundatibji. OuJt bf that 
rribhey, funding goes to teacher salaries. So, if 
the state general revenue fund is not sufficient 
to bring it to the southeaste:n average, then 
the money out of the Education Improvement 
Act would. The reason that is an interesting 
question is th.u I do not thirik we have resolved 
what is gbirig to happen dbwh the road if the 
legislature fail^ to provide the funding but of 
gehttal revenue, which \wiild hbrmaTly fceejD 
bur foundation at a certain level with the infla- 
tion &cton That is, politically, if the legislature 
gets in trouble for money, it cannot interfere 
with this plan because it is locked in with very 
difficult statutory language. Parliariieritariiy, 
they cariribt get iritb it. But bh the bther part 



bf the bill, with a simple majbrity vote, they 
cbuld stbjD allocating sufficient Funds to main- 
tain salaries at the southeastern average; Then 
we would have to move into the Education 
Improvement Act, take money out of pro- 
grams Hke incentive pay or the other pro- 
granis of excellerice,^ sbriie bf which I have 
described here, tabrihg salaries to the sbuth- 
ea^terh average. That is ah issue that is yet to 
be decided in the legislature. 

DR. WALTER: Are all of these programs one 
hundred percent state-funded? 

MR. LEWIS: All the prbgrams are brie hun- 
dred percent itate-funded; that is^ all the 
money comes from the state. There is debate 
whether weiiave iully funded the programs 
we have mandated, of course. Wie do have a 
provision in the bill that the loral districts have 
to maintain the level of support that they had 
in 1983-84, arid dp it at an inflation rate that 
equals the national rate. 

R0BERT BENTeNJSuperintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Iowa): Without arguing the 
merits and demerits of a merit pay plan, after 
you get your plan in place, are you going to 
make any atteriipt to deterriiirie whether a 
riierit pay plari such as this has positive iriipact 
bri student achievemeht? Is there a research 
ihbdel that you are thinking r^.bbut to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of this plan, or is it just 
going to be in place on the basis that you think 
it will do a good job? 

MR. LEWIS: I do ridl thirik the research 
model is defiried and described, but the act 
that we passed marulates a tremeridbus 
amount of accountability^ and assessment^ I 
think tha^is probably one of the unique fea- 
tures of the act — that throughout, it calls for 
accountability and assessment, including the 
establishriierit of the special diyisiori of 
accduritability by the State Bbard bf Educatibri 
bri the implenfieritatibri and development of 
this legislatibh. The Select Gbmmittee, which i 
chair, oversees the act to ensure that it is devel- 
oped and implemented in accordance with the 
general legislative intent. I think the time will 
come when that assessment will be called for 
arid a specific rilodel will have to be adopted. I 
thirik it is fair tbjay that we are jnaintainihg 
within the State: Department ahielabbrate as- 
sessment bf student test scores, but as for the 
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impact of the ihcehtive pay program oh 
teacher evaluation, that model has not been 
developed, but I think it should be and will be. 



DR. BENTON: With this vast array of re- 
forms, you may have a hard timie determining 
v hiether merit pay specifically has any impact 
bh student achievement. 

MR. LEWIS: The opponents of merit pay or 
teacher incentive pay have historically taken 
the position that the programs for incentive 
pay have not been broad enough; they have 
been too fdcUsed dri teachers, teacher evalUa- 
tibn, and teacher output. What we have tried 
to do with this act is prbvidea vast compreheii- 
sive network, a vast array of programs other 
than just student achievement or just teacher 
evaluation. We are trying to assist the teacher 
in his or her deveSopment; we are trying to 
assist the children in their develbpmerit. 
Frankly, I do hot care where it comes from as 
Ibhg as we get improverrierit in student 
aclrieyemeht eoncc-in is -vith the student 
and not r^^th ilic fcachei^ although I am a 
strong supporter ( i teacher salaries in South 
Ciiolina, r.-^rj considered a teachers' man. If it 
comes to a vote between ihe teacher and the 
stH?<^effl, as far as the end riesult is concerned, I 
vVfU be oh the side bf the student. 

GORJX)N AMBACH (Commissioner of Edu- 
catfon^ New York): At the end of the 1985-86 
school year you and your cblleagues will have 
an thteresjtihg choice ainbng the three models. 
Looking at them ffbin the point of view of the 
state legislature, my assumption was that with 
each of the three models you would be com- 
mitting approximately the same total ambiirit 
of money, so the choice ypii wbuld make is nbt 
based bri relative cost of the models, but on 
which bne is the most effective. 

MR. LEWIS: That Is correct. 

MR. AMBACH: I am curious about what ^u 
and your cbHeagues suspect you will be look- 
ing for as the key difference in results among 
those three models. What will make you 
choose one over the others? Would it be pupil 
achievement, how the teachers feel about the 
models^ how the admihistratbrs feei abcui 
them? What will the bbttom-Hhe criteria be? 

MR. LEWIS: 1 do hot know that we have the 
answer to that othj^r than improved student 



achievement; Whatever we implement will still 
be in the nature of a pilot until we get enough 
of a track record to look at it. I understand, for 
example, that North Carolina has mandated 
impiemeritatibn of a career ladder this year 
and they have a four-year pilot. We will imple- 
mehi the one of these three programs that is 
judged best by^ the State Board of Education 
with help from the blue ribbon committees 
and people who are involved in it. Out of that 
will come i fast-track pilot, in other words, a 
pilot that goes into effect, arid we will develbp 
it frorti there. You must understand that in 
Sbuth Carbliha (and fram what I read, there is 
similar feeling across the ebuhtry), the pubiic 
feels that the educational establishmeri has 
had long enough to work this out. Concerning 
the money that everybody is saying has to be 
put into public education, they are saying, 
**bk, we are willing to pUt the money in, if we 
cari have some assurance that it is working." 
Well, the educators come back with a qu-^stibii 
like yours, "How are^we going to get the as- 
surance?," and the public says, "That's your 
problem." What we are doing in South Car- 
olina is responding to the public pressure that 
there be some system instigated to evaluate 
arid assess teacher cbmpetericy. That is where 
we_are going. : : :: 

The program will still be a pilot, even when 
impilemehted on a statewide level. As a matter 
of fact, there will be a strong impetus by many 
people who do not want tu spend money on 
public education to carry out the selected pro- 
grarii in maybe half bf the districts iri the state. 

RICHARD A. BOYD (Siipieriritehderit of Ed- 
ucatibh, Mississippi): Our legislaturejias mah^ 
dated a statewide plan th:^^ was recommended 
to them. One of the great issues facing the task 
force working on the plan is how to develop a 
plan that can be Uniforrilly applied across the 
state. Ybur expectatibri is that rbughly twenty 
percent bf the teachers will get the merit pay. 
That expectation assumes that you have about 
the same cqmpbsitibh of the teaching force 
acrosj the state. We all know that is not true. If 
you give twenty percent merit money to each 
district, in fact some districts have a greater or 
lesser perceritage bf teachers whb will qualify. 
What guidance would you give us? 

MR. tEWISj^The plans provide that the dis- 
tricts are going to do the evaluations^ based on 
statewide criteria. It is possible that the teacher 
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who is evaluated as superior in one schbbi 
district rtiay not be able to qualify in another 
school d strict; We think that is about as close 
to equalizing the plan as we can come: 



SAUL COdPERM AN (Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, New Jersey): I sure do not have the 
answers either; they are so hard to come by. 
One of the things I struggle with when v e talk 
about merit, is "What is good teaching, and do 
we know it when we see it?" Your plans give 
points for activities that are ancillary to the 
classroom. My concern was that the measure- 
ments appear to be quantitative, that the local 
district will do the evaluating, arid that riiany 
of these activities are outside the classroom. Is 
there any cbrrelatioh between what happens in 
the vast array of activities and how they afTect 
teaching? I was talking to Gharlie [Charlie 
Williams, Superintendent, South narolina] at 
lunch, and I am extremely ii | cssed with 
what you are doing with the Hunter Model. 
Would riot that be rtidre effective than a model 
that eriiphasizes those ancillary activities? 

MR. LEWIS: Wfe do not have the answer. We 
have determined that we are goiiig to begin 
with a pilot; and conduct it until we get to a 
level with which we are satisfied, dbviously, we 
never will be, but at sonie pdirit we will either 
rilake a determiriatipri that we have found 
eridugh to coritinue the pilot, or we will aban- 
doh it, I am hot working bh it day-to-day, so 1 
cahhdt respond technically to you. But, speak- 
ing from a policy ^^tandpoint, we have decided 
we are going to ::^o it. The people that sup- 
ported this plan and the public, outside of the 
educatidrial estabjishrilerit, feel sd deeply 
about irtiprdving education in my state (and I 
get the disiiact iinpression that this feeling is 
widespread in the country) that we ielt we 
would lose their support if we did not start 
dealing with it. Now, maybe we have not dealt 
with it in a competent manner, but we have 
done the best we can. We began the pildt arid 
will proceed with the pildt arid the test until we 
cari decide td go forward with it or abandon it. 

CHARLIE G. WILLIAMS (Superintendent of 
Education, South Carolina): The first stepx)f 
the plan is an evaluation of each teacher in the 
classroom, including at least three visits to the 
classroom by dbservers. The iridividUal being 
considered is evaluated in performance in the 
classroom and in relation to a set of criteria 



determined by the state. The instruments may 
be developed bj)^ the local school district. After 
that we document student achievement. There 
is some flexibility in this part because of the 
difficuity in measuring achievement in flelds 
such as art and riiusic. 



DR. BENTON: You have already noted what 
appears to be one of the difTiculties in the 
timetable you are working with. You ha sev- 
eral pilots going this year; obviously, most of 
the year will have to get by before you can 
evaluate those pilots. In the rnearitime, ydu 
may have great difficulty iri gettirig the other 
schdolidistricts ready to implement by the 
1986-87 school year. Do ydu have any plans to 
get a legislative reprieve oh the timetable for 
this reform, or does your com^ri .iee have the 
ability to make that deci«;tO::? 

MR. LEWIS: That wduJd Mke ^ri ameridmerit 
of the act^ but I do riow. rUi.;\k it wduld be a 
probleni. In view of the entliusiarh for this 
program among the biirs propohehts and the 
legislature in general, I think we will not have 
any trouble postponing that implementation 
date or modifying it for the districts. 

STEPHEN KAAGAN (Cdmmissioner of Edu- 
cation, Verriidrit): At times ydu talk about the 
relatiohship between the politieal process in 
your state and the educational^ohimuhity So 
you have my recommendations for us about 
how to improve that relation*^hip? There seems 
to be some antipathy in yoar state, aud, I 
think, in many others as well. Hdw can we 
bring about greater partnership, reoperation, 
and cbllabbratioh? 

MR. LEWIS: ! do not know how it is in your 
state, but I read you a list of problems that we 
had with public education in South Carolina, 
starting with the SAT scores, right on down 
^he list. We warit them corrected. We wduld 
like the : educatdrs id tell us what to do td 
correct those. Thai is the main thin^ we want 
to do, and we >^ht t<rwbrfc ivith the educators. 
We do not want to pay teachers who are ih- 
comptient. My subcommittee of the Ways and 
Means Committee has oversight responsibility 
for the Cdmmissidri fdr the Blind in South 
Cardiiria. Those people dd drie of the the mdst 
magnificent jdbs^ih the state with the funds we 
give them; It is fantastic. If I could give them 
twice as much mohe)^ they would do Four 
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times the ^^wk, because they have the knack in 
that agency. 

Yet at the same time, we have these big de- 
mands by pubiic edUcatibh, I r eah big de- 
mands. The Commission could take $ IO0,r)B0, 
and that would be giving thern the world; Bnt 
jDubHc education takes $100 million. That is 
the problem we deal with as legislators when 
education people come to us and say, "We 
need to do sometliing about this problem." We 
say, What is it going to cost?" When they say, 
"It is going to cost $100 million," we want to 
jump but the window. They say, "took at our 
test scores. Look at what our children are 
dbiiig. What about those teachers who can 
hardly read or write and do not have basic 
skills. What are you doing about them?" So we 
are left in a state of frustration. 

The answer to your question^ which I think 
is very topical and very important, is that we 
must figure but a way to do a better job in 
educating the legislators and probably the 
U.S. Congressmen too, on how they can work 
within the field of education, and where they 
can be most effective, so that we do not get a 
reflexive response of "We must have incentive 
pay, whether we know if it works or hot," be- 
cause that is what we have how. We are going to 
put it in but of a sense of frustfatibh that we 
do hot^ know_^he answer oF how to measure 
teacher performance. I think that is a very 
good question. We must do a better job. 

When the bill was introduced in the legisla- 
ture in South Caroiiha, it went to the Educa- 
tidh Committee, which voted for all the points 
in the hill, but made hd recdmmehdatibh dh 
the penny. In other words, tfiey did hot have 
the guts to say how we were going to fund it. 
The Education Committees in the Mouse and 
Senate in South Carolina are not as effective in 
education as are the Finance Cbnimittee arid 
the Ways arid Means Coriiriiittee. That is hot 
the way it should be. Somehow we have to 
develop a closer rappdrt^we must find a bet- 
ter way for the two groups to work together. 

DR. WILLIAMS: Let me menuon something 
that was alluded to earlier, but was riot elabo- 
rated. The plari for refbrrii iri this iristarice 
eriiariated frbrii the educatidn cdmmunityi not 
the iegislatdrs. The superihtehdehts had re- 
viewed a plar^^acted td_ it, added to it,_ahd 
taken airay from it. We were fortunate that we 
were able to go to people like Crosby Lewis, 
who had already read the future (this was be- 



fore A Nation at Risk), and took education on as 
a specific cause ori behalf of the state of South 
Cardjiria. So we had ari educational leadership 
that had recdgriized this problem and had al- 
ready put into place a proposal that was re- 
vised and improved as it went along, as com- 
pared with other instances where the legisla- 
ture perceived the problem and the answer, 
and in turn, had to bring the educators in. I 
would not miss the oppprtUriity to reassure 
Mr. Lewis that we are gdirig to solve this prob- 
lerii either because or in spite of all this help. 

MR. LEWIS: I am waiting for it. 

DR. TEAGUE: Thank you, Crosby, for that 
excellent report. Before we end this session, I 
would like to say that it disturbs me that while 
we are setting up new pay schedules, iriceritive 
pay plans arid so forth, we still hold oh to the 
aritiquated way of rewardirig teachers, based 
bri degrees and experience, neither of which 
makes any difference in hdw children learn. 
At least I cahnd^find any research that says it 
does. The reason I bring this up is because in 
our plan in Alabama, at my insistence, teach- 
ers entering the professiori in 1987 arid there- 
after win proceed Up the ladder without any 
riecdgriitibn of experience or degrees, but 
purely on the perfoi mance rating that we have 
devised. Qhi) at the master teachei ievel, 
which is our final, top level, do we require a 
master's degree. Thu; is for one reason, that 
the job description for ^Itat position is differ- 
ent from the other teachers' job descriptions. 
It is my cdriteritipri that ay long: as the job 
descriptions are the _ same,^ _ anil vnc : research 
does riot show any difference resulting irom 
degrees or experience, then these should hot 
be rewarded. That is why I stay in trouble at 
home. 

JOHN H. i^AWSON (Commissioner oif Educa- 
tion, Massa'^'-^setts): We have a $2,500 iriceri- 
tive plan for selected teachers that was just 
passed ill Massachusrtts. The only differeri 
is that the local school board and the local 
teachers through their unidn assocation will 
essentially negotiate tEe vfzy teachers are se- 
lected. Teachers will primarily be recognized 
at certain levels for performing extra duties 
that their local school boards want them to 
perform. There are several states doing the 
same sort of thing. 

DR. TEAGUE: There are about forty states 
doing this kind of thing or planning to do so. 
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The Partnership Concept 

The term "partnership" has gained consider- 
able currency in recent years. The word has 
nice con notations, implying cqmmuhicauon, 
mutual rights^ respohsibilities, and returns in 
the form of income or pleasure, less likely to 
be available singly. In marital and business 
relationships particularly, it is assumed that 
each partner supplements and complements 
the other in achieving what cannot be or is less 
likely to be achieved alone. It is assumed, also, 
that the enjbyiheht of maximu benefits de- 
pends^oh each party to the partnership giving 
up ameasure of independent functioning. 

Presumably, then, successful partnerships 
have at least three essential characteristics: a 
degree of dissimilanty between or among the 
partners, the mutual satisfactidri of .Si-ihter- 
ests, a measure of selflessness bh the part of 
each sufficient to assure the satisfection of self- 
interests of both. By contrast, partnerships not 
likely to be satisfying and lasting would tend to 
be characterized by too great or too little dis- 
simiiarity, iittle overlapping of self-interests, 
and Unwillingness to change behavior or give 
Up ground or turf 

A successfiil partnership is in large measure 
syihbiotfc That is, there is a union of unlike 
orgahismsjor institutions) involving a rather 
intimate being together in mutually beneficial 
relationships. 

Partnerships in Education 

in education, the word ^'partnership" often 
has been used to describe connections be- 
tween schools and businesses or school dis- 
tricts and the business sector. The two sets of 
entities certainly are different— perhaps too 
different to effect a prbductive coming to- 
gether Indeed, the differehees appear to be so 
greaLtb many people bh the business side that 
they have ^ifficultv resisting the temptation to 
shape schools in th.- image of their businesses. 
Setting out to resbrm the other partner is not a 
good way to enter a marriage. Clearly,^ there 
are selPintefests that cbUld be satisfied in 



school/business partnerships. Commercial eri- 
treprises add to the ecbribmy bn which schbbls 
depend. Businesses see the relationship be- 
Lweeh gbbd schools and competent employees. 
But these bbvious connections are not power- 
ful jhotivators of an intimate working relation- 
ship between the business and precoUegiate 
educational communities. 

It is not surprising that most school/business 
partnerships have turned out to be more a 
relationship bet^'een a benefactor fribt always 
benign) and a beneficiary than Jh«e kind of 
successful partherships I have defined. Across 
the cbuhtry there are various "Adopt- A-School 
Plans," arrangements whereby engineers, for 
example, serve part-time as teachers or re- 
source persons in local schools, and career 
education curricula involve the cooperation 
of business and cbrpbrate enterprises. These 
are less partnerships than helping connec- 
tions, with business usually adopting a phi- 
lanthropic, mblesse obUge stance. 

The busihess/schbolL relationship ; p- 
pn>aches symbibsis when, lor example, schools 
ahd busihesses together see the prospect of a 
better career education curriculum taught 
jointlj^ The problem is real and rc'latively im- 
mediate: each partner has something different 
to contribute, there are mutual self-interests 
that overlap^ and there are sacrifices by both. 
There is turf tb be given up by those educators 
ihvblved in vocational and career education, 
but there are also long term advantages, and 
perhaps even survival, at stake. The proposed 
partnership has most of the necessary ingre- 
dients for successful functioning. 

The wbrd: "partnership'V is ap- 

plied these days to what are essentially net- 
works of similar classes of institutions such as 
schools or school districts. People with com- 
mon objectives come together to exchange 
ideas, advance understanding of their vbca- 
tion or avbcatibri, and gain the benefits of 
camaraderie and sbcializatibi^ in anew set of 
group norms. This kind of networking has a 
long history in human endeavors. The focus is 
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primaf iiy on learning from one another to dp 
better what is done now. The question of 
whether, or: even why, we do what we do in the 
ways we do it rarely is raised. Indeed, raising it 
often triggers a closing oF ranks to shut out the 
inquirer 

These job-alike or function-alike networks 
tend to \yj ineffective change strategies. They 
usually dte low in their demands on time and 
energy, require giving up little ox hbthing, and 
are simultahebusly high bh cbhgeniality and 
low on cohfrohtatioh._ Responsibility Tor inaji- 
agement— setting agendas, calling meetings, 
keeping minutes, etc. — often is alternated 
among members of the network. When some- 
one is employed for this purpose, the expecta- 
tion is usualJy for management rather than 
leadership. The executive director bf such a 
iietwbrk who has fundamental change br re- 
construction mjnind might be wise to havejbb 
alternatives in mind as well. 

In the wake of A Nation At Risk\, the word 
"partnership" is being used to denote new net- 
wbrks of principals or superintendents (or 
schools or school districts^ desighed for pur- 
poses bf school imprbvemeht. There is, appar- 
ehHyi some ambivalence reg^^^ purpose 
because the_ rhetoric or justification often in- 
cludes words such as "change" and "recon- 
struction." If fundamental change and recon- 
struction are to be taken seriously, these so- 
called partnerships will have to go beyond the 
networks lhat have characterized schbolihg in 
the past. Here is ah incbmplete list of charac- 
teristics heeded to form successful part- 
nerships: 

1. PURPOSES. Traditionally, networks of 
individuals with similar positions or institu- 
tions with similiar functions have taken :\s 
their prime purpbse the edificatibri, prb;^.- 
sional improvemeht,^hd socialization bf their 
members, it is assumed that good things be- 
yond the well-being of members will occur 
through serendipity. Change and reconstruc- 
tion of the kind now being identified as 
heeded, however^ wili require a willingness to 
exarriine everything practiced as well as strat- 
egies directed tb change ihahy things Jong 
considered sacred^ Successful companies ac- 
cept this premise and way of life as givens.^ 

2. RETRAINING. Those in the profession 
who have the doctorate and who "have ar- 
rived,'' in that they are in the top posts, will 
need tb develop new uhderstahdihgs and 



skills. Staff development is not just for sbme- 
bhe else. It will be necessary to build irtre- 
traiiiihg as part bf bhe's everyday life. Suc- 
cessful companies accept this also as a given; 

3. SmUCTURE. Vi hereas traditional net- 
works have relied almost exclusively on their 
own members to develop and forward an 
evolving agenda with speakers to address top- 
icSj fundameniai change aUd recbristructibri 
will require systernatic cohcehtratibn bh hard- 
rock problems that have heretofore resisted 
attack or been bypassed because of their seem- 
ing intractability: Gonsequentlj", the potentially 
successful partnership must build in from the 
beginning the elements necessary to pursue 
such an agenda. These include mbving part- 
nership activities from back burner to frbht 
bu rner and from Ibw energy tb high energy 
status, revising one s back home time schedule 
to include implementation of j)artnership 
agreements, building in some ingredients of a 
divergent or countervailing characteristic such 
as Ibng term consultants rather than just 
speakers, br iricludihg a different kind of ih- 
stitutibn with overlapping interests, and sb bh. 

4 . LEARNING MODE OR AMBIENGE. 
Whereas rhostjietworks depend heavily on in- 
put of information, camaraderie, the ex- 
change of state-of-the-art experiences, rela- 
tively undiscipHned and sometimes ndn- 
cumiilative exchanges bf viewpbihtSi and a 
cbre bf relatively uriquestibned beliefs (such as 
thbse bf a religious sect), chahge-oriehted 
partnerships require a much more disciplined 
form of inquiry which often questions current 
practice, challenges basic values, and pro- 
motes confrontation. Further, these same char- 
acteristics must become not only the orienta- 
tibh of participants but also those to be 
prbmbted In the hbme-based ihstitutibh. 

5. STAFF. It becomes apfiareht that the 
rather casual rotatioji of management respon- 
sibilities among members of the network will 
not suffice. And a manager-type executive di- 
rector will not suffice, either. Depending on 
the size and goals bf the partnership, there will 
heed to be both built-in and cbnsultaht-type 
protessibhal persbhhel f^pehding a substantial 
portion bf their time hot bhjy in advahcmg the 
substantive agenda but also in assisting the 
members with their unique, home-based 
problems in effecting change. The most diffi- 
cult part of their work will be that of maintain- 
ing the inquiry mbde bf prbblem sblvini^ '. It is 
all tbb easy for administrators to slip irub the 
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cdrnforiable habit of leading by position oF 
authority rather than delegation 6E power. 

6. EVAtUATJON, Traditional networks sur- 
vive largely because the members enjoy being 
with colleagues and gaining new information. 
Encounters with countervailing, Upsetting, 
ideas and cdnfrbntation are likely to lead to 
dissatisfaction and hon-attehdance. Gbhse- 
quehtly, evaluation ebhcehtrates b these im- 
mediate satisfactions and may lead to the selec- 
tioii of the less controversial agenda items and 
the more entertaining speakers — charac- 
teristics of the so-called **old boys' networks." 
Change-oriented partnerships require evalua- 
tion of effects beyond the mere enjoy nient of 
meetings, ranging from the attitudes of those 
with whbm principals and superihtehdents 
wbrk to identifiable changes in teaching, cur- 
ricula, or whatever else may be the targets of 
•mprovement. 

Clearly, partnerships with characteristics 
such as these are not for everyone. Indeed, 
they may not be for many of us. There is little 
need for them if we belieive that schobls are 
brgahized and conducted just about as they 
should be. What is neededf is only a kind of 
**shaping up," involving more orderly schoois 
and classrooms, more time on school-based 
learning, fewer electives, more hbmewbrk, bet- 
ter preparied teachers, arid so on. Judging 
frbrii recent state enactments, these appear to 
be the improverherits thbught necessary and 
sufficient by many elected officials who, pre- 
sumably, endeavor to stay close to what they 
think is wanted by the bulk of the electorate. 

Some of us think otherwise. Ted Sizer for 
exam pje, believes that many of the regularities 
of schooling siriiply prevent teachers dbing 
what we routinely expect them tb db.^ It is 
folly,: he says, to expect English teachers to 
ebach in wrnihg the 150 students most of 
them confront each day; The circumstances of 
schooling must be changed to reduce this ratio 
dramatically. 

The point to be riiade is obyibUs. If getting 
better schobls mearis doing better what we 
ribw do^ the job is relatively easy. But^ if it 
means living up tb bur rhetoric of what educa- 
tibh in schools should be and educating our 
children and youth better in the face of dra- 
matic changes in the school population and in 
the world, then the challerige is ambrig the 
greatest this riatibn has ever faced. The part- 
riershif): required is bhe we have not yet at- 
tempted, let alone effected. 



School/University Partnerships for 
Educational Renewal 

One kind of partnership, which appears to 
be a necessary cdnipbnerit of ari effective edu- 
catiprial systerii, would bring tbgether schobls 
arid the fountainhead that prepares persoririel 
for the schools,_ namely the university. Of 
course, this is too obvious to warrant further 
discussion. Schools are users, universities are 
producers. The two are a paftnership. Why 
propose to create what already exists? 

But do Universities arid ichbbls cbriiriiorily 
cbristitUte4>artrierships as I have defined the 
concept? There may be instances, but, if so, 
these^are instances only; they aie not at all 
common. It takes little imagination to come up 
with a list of apparent overlapping self-inter- 
ests crying out for coilaborative endeavor. As 
the data we gathered in A Study cf Schooling^ 
began to reveal patterns and themes, I becariie 
coriviriced riot bnly that prbgre&s with the 
hard-hSck pirbbleriis requires ^ school/univer- 
sity collaboration but also that the respon- 
sibilities of these two institutions for the qual- 
ity of schooling are virtually inseparable. 
Universities can no more divest thertiselyes of 
respdrisibility for poor teachirig iri the lower 
schobls thari they cari plead complete irino- 
cerice with respect tb the quality of medical 
practice. Indeed, Derek Bok [President, Har- 
vard University] took upon himself the task of 
berating Harvard's Graduate School of Busi- 
ness lor failure to include in its curriculum 
what he perceived tb be critical issues in the 
business cbriiriiUriity.^ 

The cbriclusibri that uriiversities must take 
sbriie responsibility for the conditions of edu- 
cating children and youth does not necessarily 
lead to the further conclusion that universities 
must establish with schools the kind of part- 
nership described earlier— unless some part 
of the respdrisibility assUriled by universities 
deperids on schools for its successful fiilfill- 
riierit. There are several such parts. 

Bhe part emerging clearly is how teachers 
teach. After reviewing the data from observa- 
tions in 1,016 classrooms, my colleagues and I 
concluded that the range of pedagogical 
methods observed is exceedirigly narrbw,^ arid 
that these reflect riiethbds bbserved by pro- 
spective teachers during their years bf being 
eleriieritary arid secondary students. It ap- 
pears th^twha^hajjperis^ to teachers in univer- 
sity preparation programs simply is not deep 
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and profound enough to transcend what they 
had observed teaching to be during the years 
before. jFurther, what was modeled before is 
demonstrated again during student teaching 
arid expected of them as teachers. Were we to 
set but to design a system carefHIly contrived 
to piiscCTe the statu quo and perpetuate the 
conventional wisdom, it would be difficult to 
design one better. 

The problem is not that lecturing, telling, 
and questioning the total class are bad and 
should be elimiriated instead of improved. It 
is, rather, that the range of teaching behaviors 
is so harrow that the diverse ways huihahs 
le:arh_are hot adequately cultivated. Students 
who could learn under different kinds of stim- 
uli are denied the opportunity. This need 
grows greater rather than less, given the 
changing demographics of births iri this couri- 
try. 

To beybrid the specific problem, it ap- 
^iears that the eohvehtibhs and regularities of 
schooling. Far more than the infusion of 
knowledge into schooh and the education of 
educators, legitimate and shape educationai 
practice. While this is to a considerable degree 
true in all fields, brie is forced to cbrielude that 
the bonds between th^ niraductibri of knowl- 
edge and personnel in the field of education 
and ongoing practice are sufficiently loose as 
to make education one of the weakest profes- 
sions. 

In sUniniary, the arguriierit for schodl/urii- 
versity partnerships proceeds sbriiewhat as fol- 
Ibws. For schobls to get better, they must have 
better teachers, among other things. To pre- 
pare better teachers (and counselors, special 
educators, and administrators), universities 
must have access to school settings exhibiting 
the very best practices. To assure the best prac- 
tices, schobls riiust have origbing access tb al- 
ternative ideas arid kaowledge. For uriiver- 
sities to have access tb exerriplary settings arid 
for these settirigs to become and remajn exem- 
plary, the schools and the preparing institu- 
tions must enjoy the symbiotic relationships of 
going together as equal partners. In the kind 
of partnership envisioned, universities have a 
stake iri arid respbrisibijity for schjbbl iriiprbve- 
riient, just as the schools have a like interest in 
and responsibility for the education of those 
who wirt steFF the schools. 

For the past several years, I have been heav- 
ily involved in the development of such part- 
nerships. In the process, I have become in- 



creasingly convinced of their merit and 
necessity arid, siriiiiitariiebusiy, equally irti- 
pressed (at tiriies, depressed) with the diffi- 
culty bf creating therii 

Two bf the three essential characteristics bf 
successFiil parm clearly present. 

First, the marriage partners are dissimilar — 
perhaps, given the nature of some univer- 
sities, too dissiiniiar. Second, there are overlap- 
pirig sdf-iritefests sbrile bf which has beeri 
ideritified. Uriless the satisfaction bf self iriter- 
ests is preserit frbrii the beginriirig— bri bbth 
or all sides— the partrierehip will not flourish. 

The potential For the third characteristic 's 
blurred. For some universities, the initial com- 
mitment to educating personnel for the 
schdpjs may be insufficient to generate a spirit 
of selflessness arid a willirigriess to give up or 
share turf. For some schobl districts, the gams 
associated with a close school/uriiversity rela- 
tionship riiay be perceived as riot worth the 
time and effort involved. 

Let me elaborate on this critical third char- 
acteristic of successful partnerships. One of 
riiy coritiriuirig associations has been with a 
state where a seribus effort has beeri made to 
strerigtheri several rietwbrks bf schbols by 
aligriirig therii with eolleges arid universities to 
fbrni partrierships oF the kind depicteti here. 
The idea of closer university involvement 
brought forth sharp questioning and some 
Open hostiiity from a group of school leaders 
from various parts of the state. The hostility 
was addressed particularly to colleges arid 
schbbls df education.: "Why involve the 
schbols of edueatibri?" they asked. *The pro- 
fessors don't listen to our problems. They just 
want to lecture to us and then go back to the 
ivory tower." 

I can add to this experience dozens of con- 
versations with teachers arid adrilirilstratbrs 
who expressed little or rio hope iri gettirig help 
Frbm a nearby '.miversity. Supeririteriderits 
have descrifed t» riie their bwri district-wide 
staff development programs operating en- 
tirely apart from universities or with selected 
speakers and consultants from higher educa- 
tion. Many see rildre rather than less of this 
sort of thirig iri the Future. Ediicatbrs iri the 
schobls have erigaged iri sharp: criticisrii of 
teacher edricatibri prograriis while ad varicirig 
the view that their owri greater irivblveriierit iri 
teacher preparation would be an improve- 
ment. Even when those with whom I talked 
acknowledged the potential contribution of 
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far more jDessimism than optimism about both 
the willingness of professors to become se- 
riously involved and their ability to be of as- 
sistance. 

There iis little bh the university side to war- 
rant bptimisih regarding wiUihghess tb go 
much beyond the noblesse oblige view of as- 
sis^nce to schools that has prevailed to some 
degree in the past. Most professors rightly 
view direct, personal involvement in the myr- 
iad problems of schooling as endless. Many 
rightly feel ill-equipped. Just as schools of en- 
girieeririg, for example, have fewer and fewer 
prbiessbrs who have engineered anything, 
schbbls of education— especially those in re- 
search-oriented universities — have fewer and 
fewer professors who have taught children or 
had associations with schools other than their 
own as parents and students In the major 
universities, research productivity is the moti- 
vating force- 
ironically, schools of education in these re- 
search-oriented universities have found it iri- 
creasingiy difficult to staff teacher education 
programs arid frequently do so with persons 
not members of the regtilar faculty. Harry 
Judge, in a critical analysis of ^aduate schools 
of education, describes his prototypic "Water- 
end UnLversity" wherein stud ving teachers is a 
highly appropriate faculty activity, but prepar- 
ing teachers is not.^ The decline of interest 
among some of the most prestigious schools of 
educatipri has been a mbtivatihg factor in 
bringing together several dozen of their deans 
for purposes of defining an apjpropriate role 
in the field.? There is some irony in that the 
effort has attracted considerable national at- 
tention and little surprise over the fact that the 
deans perceived their concerted action to be 
necessary. 

I have argued for a symhibtic relationship 
between schbbls arid universities for purpbses 
of simultariebusly improving schools and the 
edueatibh of educators. But, given the present 
gulf between the two, is there any hope of 
establishing srhool/university partnerships, let 
alone of making them prbductive? Phijlip 
Schlechty [Executive Director, Gheens Prbles- 
sibriaj Develbpriient Qeriter], who has probed 
deeply iritb both the circtimstarices of teaching 
and the cohditibris of teacher education, is 
pessimistic about either institutions of higher 
education or schooling effecting change in 



teacher edUcatiori and is skeptical about the 
potential effectiveness of a union bf the two: 

The final reasba I find coHaboration a 
dtibibus solution to the problems of 
teacher education is that too often it is 
based on the assumption triat eri- 
jightened self-interest is an appropriate 
fbiiridatiori upon which tb build pro- 
fessional education programs. This as- 
sumptibn is mistaken.^ 

His solution is the creation of a new type of 
teacher education organization— a site-based 
professional school that is "outside the public 
schools, outside the university, arid outside the 
teachers' brgariizatibrisJ'J^ Currently, with a 
foot in the University bf Louisville and a foot 
iri the Jefferson Bounty Schools, he appears to 
be weH-statiohed for the creation of such a 
setting. 

Personally, I am convinced that we do not 
have the proper model of a professibnal school 
for the preparatibri of educatbr^. Arid, since 
we db ribt, the improveriierit of schbblirig is 
seriously hampered. Perhaps we heed a new 
iristitutibh along the lines of the one envi- 
sioned b^ Schlechty. I am convinced — and no 
doubt Schlechty would agree— that we are not 
yet ready to bring one into full-blbwri reality. 
My fear, my near-nightrilare, is that brie will be 
legislated iritb existerice arid prorriptly repli- 
cated iri several states. Such a step would set 
back prbgress toward a solution for years, per- 
haps irrevoca&l)^ 

What I propose instea d is setting in motibri 
a process through which we might arrive at 
one or more viable solutions to the iriterwoveri 
prbbfems of gettirig bbth better schools and 
better preparatibn prbgrariis for those who 
will staff theiri. At preseht, given the proposi- 
tibri that we ma}^ need new kinds oF institu- 
tions, the institutions with self-interest most at 
stake are the schools and the universities. But, 
as Schlechty points out, erilighteried selPiriter- 
est will not suffice. Iri riiyjudgriierit, pursuit of 
self-interest will be prbductLve only to the de- 
gree that the self iriterest of schools and uni- 
versities are se^ri^ by teth to overlap and to be 
sufficiently compelling to warrant the mainte- 
nance of a symbiotic relationship. The result 
of such a partnership could be (he redesigri bf 
existing institutions br the cr?atibri bf riew 
ones. 

On the assumption that the establishrneht of 
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schbo!/t''iiversity partnerships focusing on 
rTiiitur.l ^{.!if-iriieresis could be productive, sev- 
eral hav been etUblisHed ir are in a for- 
rriativc stage. I des ritee briefly ^he forriiatibh 
• "c -ic A these arr'Oug Brigban^ Youngs tJni- 
\' Ts^iv /iVU) and the tive adjacent school dis- 
rricis — Provo, Nebo, Alpine, Jordan, and 
v': • -tvi. For the past iwo years, I have had 
vi3:ang idatiohship with BYU for the pur- 
po" s of helping the Cdlljege of Education 
study itself ahd^ particularly,^ rethink its rela- 
tions ••th schools. At the time of the initial 
invitation, the dean was aware oF our having 
formed a school/university partnership among 
UCLA and ? dozen nearby school districts and 
was interested in pursuing the idea further. 

Toward the end of my first year in this visit- 
ing capacity, represehiaU^ both the Uni- 
versity and the school districts had moved a 
long way toward desiring some closer working; 
relationships, and a week -long process far 
achieving some kind of closure was scheduled. 
My schedule called for a two-day meeting with 
deaiis and department chairs, followed by a 
Qrie-day jheetihg of this grbUp and the five 
superihtehdehts, a day*lbhg session with the 
deans and superintendents, and cbhcludihg 
sessions with the faculty of each department in 
the College of Education. I reacted negadvely 
to this schedule from the moment I learned of 
it. 

The administrators of the College of Educa- 
tibh and I fully shared this uneasiness: by ihe 
time we were only ah hour or two into the first 
day's meeting. By habit, the University v^s 
deciding what was best for itself and the 
schools. Presumably, by Wednesday, we would 
be in a position to bring the superintendents 
to the campus for purposes of hearing their 
reactibris to what had been described. We 
scrapped the schedule, proposed another^ and 
immediately cleared it with the superinten- 
dents. 

The deans, chainnen, and 1 turned our at- 
tention to how the seif-iilterests of the Univer- 
sity might be met thmugh a relationship with 
the schbbl districts in which ^v'J six sets of in- 
set tutiohs would be equal partners. Vfe: es- 
chewed the arrogant role of determihihg how 
the self-interests of the schools might be met 
through the proposed partnership. By the end 
of the day, we had elaborated on about a 
dozen areas of University fuhctidhing that 
might be enhanced through cbllabbration. 

On Wednesday, I had a similar meeting with 



the five superiritehdehts in the board rbbiii bf 
one bf the districts, with hb university person- 
hel: present; Again, the agenda were areas of 
self interest and, again, we identified about a 
dozen. There was little or no discussio-' of how 
the University might profit. Indeed, most of 
the (discussion of the University focused on the 
kinds of cbritributions it might be able to make 
tb^he areas ideritified. 

That lught, I went over the two lists and 
pullecLout about a_half-dozen areas of clear 
overlap and, presumably, of mutual self inter- 
est. The next day, the deans, superintendents, 
and I met on neutral ground — a conference 
rpdm in a downtown hotel, Wr agreed on the 
clear overlap in mutual self interests, formally 
created tbe parthershij3, and tbbk several bf 
ihese as the first items bh the agenda, with 
those present agiieeing to initiate steps toward 
the establishment of task forces to address 
them. 

C n Friday, I reported to the several faculty 
groups at BYU regarding the week's events. In 
the cburse bf describing the structu_re bf the 
governing board of the partnership, I received 
a sharp cbhimeht, "The University is hot 
equally represented; There is only the dean, 
but there are five superintendents.*' This stim- 
ulated a discussion of what is meant by **equal 
partners" and how the functioning of the part- 
nership %as envisibried. If this was tb be a one- 
bh -one relatibhship between the University 
and each of the schbbl districts for purposes of 
the University assisting the schools and train- 
ing teachers and others in them, then there 
was, indeed, an imbalance. And I drew the 
kind of structure implied, with the University 
at the center Lbbkiiig down one-way streets tb 
each district. But, if each was tb be a partner 
among equals, wbrkihgi tbgetHer in various 
cbihbihaubhs on areas bf mutual self interest, 
then the structure of the governing bc-i d was 
appropriate. 

The several task forces in motion have rep- 
resented segments of the education prbfessibn 
and the University^teachers, prbfessbrs bf 
ediicatibh, principals^ prbfessbrs: bf the aca- 
demic discipHhes^^ these has al- 
ready designed a new program for the prepa- 
ration of school principals. The first group of 
not more than twenty-five persons will begin 
their w)rk in the summer of 1986. Other task 
forces are at various stages of cbhceptualizihg 
new endeavbrs, including the development bf 
**fcey** schools for the demohstrauoh of exeih- 
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plary practices and the education of edu- 
catbrs; _ 

_Few things are more difficult than effecting 
significant improvements in schools and in the 
preparalidn of those who staff them, Judith 
Lanier [Dean, College of Education, Michigan 
State University] points to the difficulty of 
formijrig successful cdalitL as i^c^iase o tfc 
multiplicity of factions, eacfi con trolling run 
OU5 small pieces and sharing ilnle mutua' in- 
terest or trust. However, less pieremeal solu- 
tions must be found. 

My persdnai plans are to go forward on 
three fronts simultaneously If we believe it 
necessary to move from present conditions to 
more desirable one:s, we need both to under- 
stand what must be changed and to have in 
mind alternatives worth the effort of attaining 
them. The problems of the school are now well 
documented, and there are reasonably clear 
visions of better ways. There exists ho com- 
parable body of data oh the circuhisUmces and 
cdnditions of educating educators, and the im- 
ages of desirable alternatives are fuzzy and 
iractibhated. 

Therefore, I have begun a comprehensive 
study of a representadve sample of teacher 
preparing institudons for purposes of dpcu- 
mentiii^ extant practices, pefceptibris, and the 
like. The ihteht is to put together "thick" de- 
acripUdhs* as was the proced^ A Sivdy oj 
SchcoRng^^ The project embraces a parallel 
efiort to_conceptualize alternative models for 
each component of the enterprise. This 
modei-building effort, still in the plahnihg 
stages, will proceed on at least three fronts: 
analyiiing the experiences of the other ^)rbfes- 
sions^ most of which have similar or identical 
problems; culling the literature ahd the views 
of those who have given_serious thought to 
how current practices might be improved ; pad 
following carefully the work of a netvvork of 
school/university partnerships, each seeking 
to improve schools arid the educatibri of edu- 
cators in their own settings. This network, still 
in the forTOative stagey will Be made up of 
partnerships already Rrmed and yet to be 
formed and tentatively includes clusters of 
schooj districts, each joined with a university 
in a dozen states. There may be some addi- 
tions and subtractions^ but the current plari is 
to keep the total number of partnerships in 
the network to riot more than twelve and not 
less^thari eight. 
The first phase is projected to be five years 



in length. Funding for the first year has come 
from the Exxon EducatioriaLFoiiridatjon arid 
the Darifdrth Fbiiridatidri. Furthjer funding 
from these foundations depends on both early 
progress and comrhitments from other fund- 
' J agencies. 

No doubt there will be periodic reports on 
accomplishments. The experiences df the 
partnerships, in particular, prdmise to prdvide 
a rich resdurce for both the develbpirierit of 
exeriiplary practices and research. It is ex- 
pected that, at the end of the five-year jjeriod. 
a coiripreherisive report oh ihe conditions and 
circumstances of educating educators, some 
alternatives for improvement, and the suc- 
cesses, failures, and promises df the schdol/ 
university partnerships will be issued. 

The three-larie road I have described will 
ribt be ari easy brie to travel. It is buriipy, 
cur^ed^ and dusty. Arid it runs through many 
different fiefdoms, some of which are at war 
with each other, and many of which are torn 
by internal strife and uncertainty. In five 
years, we will have, at wbrst, a map df the rbad 
travelled— a map that shbuld prove useful to 
other travellers. At best,^ we will have before us 
both a prbjectiori of where the road should 
lead next and sufficient experience to travel it 
with confidence. 

RICHARD KUNKEL (Executive Dijcctor, 
National Councii for the Accreditatidri bf 
Teacher Educatidn): In discussing the study 
ydU are uhdertakirig ydi* -^eritibried the terrii 
''representative sariiplr ^ \\'ould appear 
that the sample of seho .at you have given 
is not, in fact, represeniitive. 

DR. GdODLAD: That is correct. In my haste 
to finish this talk, I did not nieritidn a marked 
shift that occurred with Us. We had briginaliy 
plariried tb begin with a represeritative sample 
bf teacher preparirig institutions (but of the 
total of i^2Seto 1,39G), which we would study 
at the same time that we were engaged in the 
school/unsversiity partnerships business. We do 
not intend to do that nbw. 

I had a meeting with a grbup primarily 
cdrilpbsed of research people who told me riiy 
firidirigs wbuld be suspect because rhe iristitu- 
tibhs irivolved iri partriefships had already 
bought into certain assuraptjons. This auto- 
matically destroys their usefulness as a rep-c • 
sentadve sample. So, while we probably will 
use some of those institutions and work with 
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them in trying to dbcumeht the experiehf:es 
they arc having and the problems they en- 
counter the sample for study will be a differ- 
ent sample — a carefully selected, purposeful, 
representative sample, 'e are now working on 
that with a member of the American Associa- 
tion for Cdiieges of Teacher Education 
(AACTE). 

I do want to return to the first part of your 
question about not beginning; with a represen- 
tative sample. There is only one institution 
that is without a graduate program, I believe. 
That is Metro State College in Denver. 

However, you will notice that the whole cast 
of my remarks has had to do with research- 
oriented major uhiversities. Frankly^ with 
these ihstitutibhs we are tackling the toughest 
knot. These institutions are gbihg to be the 
hardest to bring along because of the reward 
systems and so on. Even if we come up vith 
some good ideas, without a fair number of 
those major research institutions involved, we 
are in trouble. Notice, however, that only two 
or three of them are in the Holmes Group, 
and that was deliberate. I talked a good deal 
with Judy Lanier, who chairs the Holmes 
Group. She sees this as an action type of ac- 
tivity that may feed the Holmes Group, al- 
though the concept is very embryonic at this 
point. : : 

Also; it is possible that a majbr research- 
oriented university might choose to set up a 
partnership structure with several other 
teacher preparing institutions in its area. For 
example, why shouldn't UCLA work with 
nearby campuses of the State University of 
California? This could dc a very positive kind 
of development. That is what I would like to 
see happen. 

PHILLIP SCHLECHTY ^Executive Director, 
Gheehs Professional DeveJbpmert Center): I 
would argue that we need to have an organiza- 
tion outside of the university to train teachers. 
It is not a matter of being separate from ? 
university and separate from a school, rather 
independent from and associated with those 
entities. I would like to raise another qu^esiibh. 
Why db we hbt alsb lobk at the legitimate 
interests of state departments of public^ih- 
struction and teacher organizations as a part 
of this partnership building arrangement? 

DR. GbdbLAD: Let me deal with both your 
observation arid the query. First, ydU are mak- 



ing very clear that, althbugh the qubte from 
ybur paper is cbrreet; ybu have gone bh to 
describe a structure which is representative of 
the schools, the university, and the teaching 
profession. What you are really saying, if I am 
Correct, is that no one of these will own the 
new structure. That is what is distinct arid 
different about your vision. Cdiieges or 
schbbls of edueatioa are bwried by the univer- 
sity; Staff development centers in school dis- 
tricts are owned by the school districts: Various 
staff development programs run by unions 
and teachers associations are owned by them. 
You are prdppsirig an iristitutiori that, while 
esseritially cbllabbrative iri nature, retairis a 
great deal of independence. 

Regarding the query abotit state depart- 
ments of education_and the Building of collab- 
orative arrangements, look at the example of 
the state of Washington. The University of 
Washington and a dozen major school districts 
iri the area, which represent nearly fbrty per- 
cent bf the student populatibri iri this state, 
have been working ibward formuilatirig a 
partnership. This has been done in collabora- 
tion with Buster Brouillet [Frank Brouillet, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Wash- 
ington]. A member of his staff sat in on the 
piaririirig all the way through, arid he himself 
has beeri involved on a riuriiber bf bccasibris. 
That partnership has ribw arrived at a forriial 
stage. It was a grassrobt^ effort that came from 
the s< Hoois, hot the university; In Colorado; 
Calvin Frazier [Commissioner of Education, 
Colorado] and his st?ff have been heavily in- 
volved in the coilaborative effort now emerg- 
ing there. So we would hope that those link- 
ages to state departments bf educatibn would 
be raa d e . : 

Qhe bf the things we are tryihg hbt to do is 
to prescribe too Jiiuch at the outset. We are 
trying to leave a great deal of flexibility. 

Tdrildrrow, at oUr rileeting of partriership 
representatives, we will have tvw)^ pbssibly 
three, state siJperihteridehts. Had it been pos- 
sible; we wbuld have liked having all the 
Ghiefi. We will talk about our experience and 
then welcome suggestions that come from the 
Chiefs. 



BARBARA NEWELL (Chancellor, State Uni- 
versity System of Florida): In Florida we set up 
our Institute of Education, a not-for-profit 
foundation, to act as a catalyst between the 
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university structures and the public school sys- 
tem of the department of education. We 
found this heipftii in certain very specific^ tar- 
geted prbjecls. I notice that some of the other 
states represented Here are also trying varia- 
tions bhihis theme of a third party They 
sound similar to the concept of "associated 
with but independent from." Do you have any 
evalurtion of these partnerships, any sug- 
gestions? 

DR. GOODLAD: No, I don't at this stage. All 
I can say i& we have not_ made any effort. I am 
coming off a roll_irom our previous study and 
perhaps should not have entered into this one 
as quickly as I did. Mowever, one feels pushed 
to do so because a lot of this grdundwbrk has 
not yet been done. In fact, we do not yet have 
the Exxon Foundation Grant, even though we 
are plahhihg a meetihg tdiribrrbw and spend- 
ing some of it. We are at the ihitial stages. My 
work with partnerships has been very embry- 
onic. As a mat^r of feet, I did meet with about 
eight Chiefs at Colorado Springs in 1981 to 
talk about a gleam in my eyei which is essen- 
tially what I am iaow talking about here today. 

All ! can say is that we have^an extrabrdihary 
grapevine in this business. In the last three or 
four months (without benefit of any publicity), 
I have received letters from at least five states 
that are doing something along the lines of 
what you described. The most recent one 
came from Arkansas. I do hot know how much 
activity is in existence, nor hbw much we will 
heed to do to document this. ! hbpe someone 
else Kul be documenting it, and we can draw 
on their work. 

ROBERT D. BENTON (Superinteriderit of 
Public Iristructibn, Iowa): There has been cori- 
siderable talk at rhis con fetence about the fact 
that we have college presidents here. There 
heed to be inciiascd involvement and encour- 
agement on the part of college and university 
presidents in this whole teacher education is- 
sue. Are there any plans to increase coilege 
and university president involvement^ or are 
yoii going to stay pretty much in the colleges 
of education? 



DR. 60(5Dt AD: We just cannot do that. Bob. 
I take the position that when I work with a 
school district, I start with the superintendent. 
And when I work with a University and 
teacher preparation issues and so on, I start 



with the dean of the cbllege of education. 
However^ if it turns, but that the school of 
education sees itself qpefatihg in isolation 
frbrh the rest bf the university, then thai in- 
stitutibn will not be a part of the national net- 
work we are establishing. One of our major 
points in tomorrow's discussion wili be that we 
have not yet figured bUt how to .nc^riin^fuUy 
involve the schools of iris and sci^ ^ ii^. There 
has been a lot af the discussion to the effect 
that we cahnbt blame the schools of education 
for teachers who do not know mathematics. 
That is an arts and sciences problem. We, how- 
ever, can blame the schools of education for 
admitting such people into a teacher prepar- 
ing program. 

There are a lot of issues here. One bf them, 
which I have eheountered in several institu- 
tions, is_ that the general education require- 
ments in the university do not have an ade- 
quate interfece with what is taught in high 
school. What does that say about special con- 
tent and rtiethodoTogy? Are we talking about a 
pnofessiuhai school like medicine^ which has 
brought a lot of the Fundamental disciplines 
into its own school, or are we talking about 
some collaborative striacture? 

You may be aware of the report that resulted 
hem die meeting of the presidents of land- 
grant universities atout three years ago. Two 
ex-piesidents said that we just carihbt leave 
teacher preparation to the schbols and col- 
leges of education and recommended that all 
bf this be moved to the level of a vice jpfesideht 
br special provbst within the university struc- 
ture. 

UGLA is struggling with this dilemma in 
thar the Graduate School of Education, while 
involved in a partnership that was set up when 
I was there, is not involved very much with 
teachers in th • various subject fields. There is 
another Unit of that campus, headed: by a 
dean, that does hbthihg but work with the 
schbbls bh currietilar improvement, teacher 
improvement^ and so_oh— and those two pro- 
grams are not integrated with one another. 
The central administration is asking, "Should 
we combine the two in some way?*' 

At Brigham Young, the President's office is 
very actively involved in teacher preparadon 
programs. At the University of Washington, 
the meedng convened for the superintehdehts 
and the state superintendent was called by 
President Gerberding. I think this executive 
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leadership is absolutely essential, because this 
kind of partnership cannot exist all by itself. 

Now the question becomes; "Should we have 
some kind of a prdfessibhal school over the 
/hole business? Is it to a collaborative ar- 
rarigemeht?" As Judy fcanier said, these turf 
issues are going to be troublesome. 

FRANKLIN WALTER (Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Ohio): Is there evidence 
that most teachers today are poorly prepared? 
Second, is there evidence that a Higher per- 
centage of teachers than doctors or lawyers are 
poorly prepared? 

DR. GOODLAD: The answer to both ques- 
tibhi is "No,jthere is no /evidence,' " Your first 
question reflects a perceptibh that there is a 
major reason for our looking at the teacher 
education programs. This lack of evidence is 
the problem that I faced with the study of 
schdoiing— that, since we have not yet created 
the models and compared one model with an- 
other, we do riot have the hard data to prove 
one thiriig is b^Htr than ahbthen t v^duld 
rather say that we are in a more preliminary 
stage than that and are really seeking to define 
some quality criteria by which we can arrive at 
conclusions more experimentaUy. Let me give 
you an example of one such criteridn. 

One of the niost powerful things that riiedi* 
cine does is to socialize its pectpJe into the 
medical prbfes^'oh right from the very first 
day: They have a cohort. They bring in the 
*Nclass of *88," or whatever year, as a distinct 
group. Law does the same thing, as does busi- 
ness to some degree. When business people 
meet at a reunidn and name the business 
schools they, werit to, siicll as Wharton, they 
are asked, "What class?" One does riot hear 
such excharige in our Geld, ^nA the reason is 
clear: We do not sociaHze teachers into the 
profession, except haphazardly. Maybe som^ 
of you were, but not very many. Mow many of 
you were "in the class df '65 preparing td 
teach?" In riiany other prdfessidris, they knew 
who their CdUeagues were; they kriew what 
their struggles were; they had lunch together; 
thev T'^ueht over issues, aii d they argued about 
Professor X. It didn't happen with us. When 
others enter a profession, they eat it, sleep iw, 
drink it, live it— twenty-fours a day. That is not 
the case in teachirig or educational administra* 
tiori. L : _ 

This is a riiajbr failirig. Teacher preparing 



institutions ought to identify their students, 
lay claim to them, and admit them with certain 
criteria of exclusion. By and larpe they do not 
do that. At present, this is the cxperieiice: 
stiiderits drift into Education 100; ihey go off 
arid take soriie other cotirses; they cbriie back 
arid takw* Educatibri 1Q2, arid theri sbriie other 
courses; they take Education 11 9 and then 
some other courses; and then they show up for 
student teaching. Suddenly they are dis- 
covered. I just do not think that is a good way 
td dd it. 

Now ydu say, "Can you prove it?" My data go 
back a long way. I wbrked with Jirii Coriarit 
[late President, Harvard Uriiversity] on his 
study of the educatiori of American^^ teachers^ 
and the answer wcs an emph^ric "Yes." Have I 
seen a dramatic change in the intervening 
twenty years? No. When it cDoies to whether 
or not teachers are better prepared than those 
in other fields, I do riol know for sure. But I 
am ribt satisfied with what v^e ribw db. 

When we say teachers must have clinical ex- 
^rierice that exposes them to alternative pedr 
agogies suitable for an array of children, we 
ought to be sure that they do. We will have to 
have qualitative criteria. I do not think we wili 
have quantitative statistical data on these 
things until we have alternatives to cbmpafe. 



DR. WALTERi What you described are cere- 
mbriial l< irids of things that happen in gradur 
ate school programs to a certain extent. In a 
graduate program, one does estabiish relation- 
ships with peers and tends to eat lunch with 
them on a campus with a residence requine- 
riierit. I is diffi»,u!t to riiake the kirid of cbrii- 
parisbri you have just riiade. 

J believe have j>erpettiated ari idea that 
teachers are poorly prepared. This is particu- 
larly perpetuated at the leadership level in 
teacher organizaucns, but it is not manifest in 
my frequent cdnversatioris with teachers who 
are entering the prbfessibri or already in the 
professibn. I aril! nbt suggesting that they arie 
not poorly pricparr d, but I am siiggestirig that 
we are operating cn an assumption that what 
is happening in teacher education is bad and 
thai it :s worse than the education of other 
proieiisionals. I am very uncomfortable with 

tllSb. 

DR. GOODLAD: I dd not want td get into the 
''worse than other professions** argument be- 
cause I thirik we have eribugh tb do iri bur 
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business without worrying about them. I want 
to go back to your statement about graduate 
study. Most graduate schools of ediicatibrii 
even the best ones, have biily a handfuL of 
people who are airtuaUy physically bri campus 
interacting with one ahbUier: And the campus 
i& the only place this interaction happens to 
any degree at all. Having been a university 
administrator for a long period of dme, 1 am 
aware how the residence requirements are 
abused. In many cases, the residence require- 
ment is for as jnuch as twelve credits of ^tudy 
per semester. But rribst bf the people enrolled 
are engaged in fuH-iime jobs. I would say they 
are not doing well at either their jobs or their 
studies. It is not physically possible. In com- 
paring those of my students who actually are 
full-time residents with those who drift in 
after a day's work, I see an enbrmbus dif- 
ference between the two. : 

While 1 knrjw that there is much self- 
flageUatibh wi thill the jprofession, I would 
rather deal with hard-nosed stuff. For exam- 
ple, look at the data from our study. You will 
find that eighty-eight percent of all classtobm 
instruction at the secondary level employs only 
two pedagogical techniques: frontal teaching 
(lecturing, telling, questibhihg the total grou p) 
and mohitoring desk Avbrfc^ eommon sense 
tells^us that is not good enough. It does not get 
us anywhere to say that the preparation of 
teachers is lousy. Rather, we need to be sure 
that every teacher preparing program pro- 
vides hands- bn interisive experience with a 
half dbzeh pedagbgical techniques to entice 
ybuhg pebple into learning. This is a faifly 
praetie^,^ attaihable^oal. 
1 z^Sy do I say it? In part because the propor- 
tion of youngsters with the leasL background 
and in the lower socio-ecbnomic group is grow- 
ing at such a rapid pace in bur cbiihtry. Thirty- 
six percent bf all cbildrjeh born ini^the United 
States: last year are minoniies: This means 
many low ihcbmeiand qierparc households 
and ^ill create_ a_ demand for better leaching 
techniques. So my concern is not whether 
teacher preparation is bettr i or worse thait 
some other professibn^ but tx5 identify the 
hard-rock issues that we need tb address. And 
I thiilk the three hard-rock iKues of bur pro- 
fession ahe: pedagogy ; a balanced, compre- 
hensive eurnettlum K-I2; and equity in access 
to_ knowledge, v^hich means access to good 
teaching and a good curriculum. We have to 
be able to testify to those three things. 



ALICE McbON ALD (Superihtehdeht bf Pub- 
lic Ihstructibn,_Kerituek>)j In examihg teacher 
education, find there are two distinct parts; 
Educators do not seem to appreciate this dis- 
tinction. 1 do not think you did today as you 
talked about them. The first part, the Under- 
graduate degree, seems to be tlie least of biir 
problems in Kentucky schbols. The job there 
seems tb be adequate br excellent. The real 
problem is in the second 3tage. The education 
bf a lawyer or doctor or another prolessional is 
all one stage; it is all together. One is a full- 
time student and does not begin practicing 
until the Ph.E). or necessary credential is 
earned. It is the second stage with which we in 
teacher educatibh have a very difficult prob- 
lem. At leastin thestate dejDartrheht of educa- 
tibh, we find the master's degree and docto- 
rate degree to be extremely inferior. 

DR. GddEiLAE): That is interesting. The day 
before I left, I received a batch of cbrre- 
spdndence on that issue frbm Kentucky. It is 
very apparcp i that you are struggling with this 
issue. In a^ehse your qtxestioh goes back to the 
previbus bhe bh the quality of teacher prepa^ 
ration. At least at the first step you have a kind 
of institutional control. That is, there are sev- 
eral shifts we could make, particularly in the 
building of better clinical bppbrtuhities iri the 
schiX)ls> which is very critical. But you will 
recall that at one time the universities pretty 
much controlled staff development/insep 
edu^^tioh^ Inservice education was a uni^ 
sity responsibility because hordes of tear 
were siill getting master's degrees. " .y 
poured in after school and on Saturdays. -Jur- 
ing the years I is at Emory University in 
Georgia^ bur ir n acdvity was offering all 
kinds jf prbgrai.is for the people already 
teaching. 

What we have not realized is that much of 
that degree-getting 1 as now dried up. Now 
there is a staff development problem of a 
greater kind. I believe the schbbl/iiniversity 
relatibriship hbw becbmes more imporiaht 
than even. This is because the very indi- 
viduality bf coming in for an eveuing; or Satur^ 
day das? at the uhiversity destroys any sense of 
a socialization process with a peer group or 
combined experiences with the schbols. This is 
one of the problems the Holmes Group is ad- 
dressing. 

You might not agree with me, but I think we 
went astray in promoting the Ph.D. instead of 
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the Ed.D. Although I have a jPh.D. degree 
myself, I think we wci ld be far better oft to 
have oiir own prbfessionaj education top de- 
gree, jiist as other prbtessHns have their own 
degrees— M.D,, D.D^.^ 4 c. Jf we ldok at the 
individuals now ehrblled iii doctoral /pro- 
-ams, they are primanly people out of the 
schools who are going back to the schools. In 
the major research-oriented universities, the 
professors are still cloning themselves, produc- 
ing young researchers Avith the Ph.D. in edu- 
cation. BuLthe demand is hb longer there. We 
should defme the EdiD., hot as a degree in 
educational psychology or a degree in any one 
of the disciplines, bvu as a degree for master 
. achers, principal:^, counselors, and special 
educators. 

I do not thiiik we can make it by redefining 
the Ph.D. praictical, relate i to the field, yet 
research- »i ' nied and a^ the arts 

arid seid.'- : disciplines. The ather prdfes- 
stonaj schools broke a^^, while^the schools of 
education did not. 1 know that this is not a very 
popular viewpoint in many places. I have 
ijor.it rr^ it very slowly, the hard way. 

LL! ^ le describe a practical experience. 
When I became Dean at UCLA^ we hading 
distihctibri between the Ph.D. aiid the Ed.D. I 
appbirited a ebrhmittee to come baet with 
distinction between the jwo, TSe committee 
was not at work very long; the members came 
back wiifi the simple recommendation that we 
do away with the Ed.D. I said, "You did not 
commit ydUr charge. I asked for a distinction." 
We never raised the subject again, arid w r rori- 
tiriue tb bffer iwb_ degrees, bne hot dis- 
tinctively difi^rerit frbrii the bther^ J do riot 
want to do awiy with the Ph.D. in education, 
but it should be reladvely rare. It would be in 
the foundauons; it would be research-oriented 
arid clearly for preparirig researchers and in- 
quirers. The Ed.D. would be for the Qtl»c: I 
assume there are riiany people in this roorii 

with the Ed.D., arid I thirik that is the dcuree 

' 

that we should be promoting. 

EUGENE HUGHES (President. Northern Ar- 
izona University): I represent one of 362 in- 
stitutibris beiori^rig tb the Americari Assdca- 
tibri^bf State Colleges arid Uriiversities 
(AASGU)^ which, t believe, prepare riibre 
teachers thari^ll of the others iristi^utiqris 
combined. I am wondenng- — as J hear about 
your group and the Molmes Group doing the 
research and planning the partnerships and 



so dri^what is the: role of the practitiorier 
iristitutibri like o'.^rs in regard to what ybu are 
studyirig arid i? ^errii.s of the partrierships you 
are proposing 

DR. GdODLAD: I know this man and the 
resuh of his soft speech only idd well. He 
quesUdns why the Hdlntes Group is shddtirig 
for drily ten percerit of the teachers, jri partjru- 
lar the Jiead teacher type, while these hiu:- 
dreds of iristittitibris prepare the bulk of te^rij- 
er& in this country: The central thrust of my 
group is to study a truly representative group 
of teacher education institutions, a number of 
which are AASCU institutidns. We need td get 
the picture df what is gdirig dri in those iristitu- 
tidris. 

: Iri additibri, a riuraber bf the insututibns 
that riiy grbup is wbrkirig with invited riie to 
work with them in developing partnerships. 
That we are working with several research- 
oriented institutions is in part serendipitdus. I 
dd not regard what <:dmes dUt df thdse institu- 
tidns as the rilbdel for all bther iristitutibris. 

Tharik you, ladies arid geritlemen. I think I 
am a little clearer bri these issues now. 
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Dfe DUl^eAN.v^ur First speaker, Greg 
Anrig, was the Commissioner of Education in 
Massachusetts from 1973 to 1981, and those 
of us who had the pieaisure of working with 
him during that time appredate his ^reat lead- 
ership. Many changes were made duririg that 
tirnei and many of us would give Greir a lot ef 
credit for the things that happened and ^ie 
thrusts tSat CGSSG Sid make. Greg h' taught 
at the • c'cal school level and at the university 
level. i5e has also worked for the U. S. Oftlce 
of Education. During his time with that office^ 
he wbf ked on jmplementatidn the hew civil 
rights laws. One of his assignments was to 
wort with the State Superihtettdent in Mis- 
sissippt, Garvin Johnson, or^ desegregation 
plans. Later in his career^ Greg became the 
Commissioner of Education in Massachusetts 



during the time when Boston was having all of 
the racial riots. The chiefs were meeting hi 
Georgia, and Greg was discussing his Jirob- 
iems with Garvin. Garvin Jaid to him, "Well, 
Greg, it is just likeyoii usf< to tel! me when 
you came dc»vh to Mississippi, AH you have to 
do is just follow the law, Greg, just follow the 
law." Greg turned red from his toes straight up 
to his hair. 

Greg will be talking to us about evaluatiou 
and testing as it relates to quahty control issues 
in teacher educatibh. 



ANRIG: Thank you. Lwill say one more 
thing about that time. Cyril Busb)^ Charlie 
Williami^s predecessor^ was at a meeting when 
all this busing contrtiversy was going on in 
Boston and elsewhere. He said, "I want to 
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welcome ypu northern saints to the company 
of us southern sinners.*' I always thought he 
was justified in saying that. 
: I wanted to tell a few jokes and say some nice 
things abbut my successor Jack taw5oh, who 
is doing a_^at joB; my new commissioner, 
Saul Gooperman in New jersey; and Harold 
Eickhoff, President of Trenton State College in 
New Jersey, who is doing some very inten*<f irig 
things in education. But the time is limited, so 
let rne jUst say that what I was going to say is 
ve^ nice. : 

: Teacher education at last is ^n the ^foht 
burher^in the current reform movement. 
This is needed and long overdue. In fact, we 
had better hurry before the practical and po- 
litical pressures of another sevetf* • ; rev 
shortage are Upon Us. 

A number of studies on teacher t . ..ubh 
reform already have been completed. Among 
them are those of the American Association of 
Golieges ior Teacher Education, the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion, the Holmes Group, and the Southern 
Regional Education Board. In addition, many 
states have acted to strengthen standards for 
teacher certificatibh and for approval of 
teacher preparatibh programs. 

Goncurrehdy; the_ American Federation of 
Teachers (AFT) and the National Education 
Association (NEA) have called for higher stan- 
dards for entry into the teaching profession 
and the Use of tests to implement these stan- 
dards. While the positions of the AF T and 
NEA differ in details, their iunent is the same 
regarding enti^ into the teaching profession: 
The educational community now recognizes 
that the public's concern over student per- 
frrmance requires both long-tcfni improve- 
ment in individual teacher performance and 
renewal of tlie teaching prbfessibn as a whole. 
Without such^ imprbvemeht and renewal^ the 
resurgence of puLfcflic interest in ^nd support 
fbr public education that is fueUng educational 
mform nationwide eventually will be dissi- 
pated. As exciting as this opportunity is, the 
stakes are high for the schcR3ls of pUr land if 
dUf response falls short of the mark. 

I have been asked to address how evaluation 
anid testing can cohtribui^ to^quality controljn 
teacher _educ2ttion» within the context of the 
school/college collaboration theme of this 
summer institute* Let me first offer some per- 
sonal views on what teacher education in the 
future ought to be. 



A New Sharing of Responsibility Between 
School aiid CoUiege 

_1 Believe there is a need For a fundamental 
realigning of responsibilities for teacher edu- 
cation between schools and colleges in order to 
strengthen the preparation of future teachers. 
The college's responsibility for Undergraduate 
teacher preparation shouU oc to ensure that 
aspinng teachers ^ ave a broad general educa- 
tion, knowledge in depth of tiiesu^^^ field to 
be t^ght, and competency in the basic skills of 
classroom instruction and management. 

The school's responsibility in undergradu- 
ate teacher preparation should be to provide 
the aspiring teacher with ah expanded ap- 
prenticeship a_r?d the mentoring support to 
achieve high: performahce standards. The can- 
didate .should worlo for an extended period 
(perhaps most of an academic year) learning 
very practical tasks — how to organize units of 
instruction, manage a classroom, and involve 
students in their own learning— from a prac- 
ticing teacher: selected for his or her mastery 
of teaching. The teacher should be paid signif- 
icantiy by the cblle^ or university for this 
added service as a teacher educator. 

As we all remember from our own experi- 
ence, beginning teachers are concerned with 
survival. Undergraduate teacher preparation 
should develop the pedagogical arid acr dcmic 
skills basic lb the survival of the novice teacher 
in the classrddihi The rest of what^prcsehfly is 
undergraduate teacher education— philoso- 
phy, methods, human development^ and psy- 
chology — should become part of a much 
stronger master's degree program to be com- 
pleted within three to five years of an iridi- 
yidUal's entry into the teaching profession. 
Having gained das&roorh expe^ 
practicing teaclier has a real-life context in 
which to appreciate and intellectually grasp 
the theoretical underpinnings of teaching and 
learning in public education. 

Under such a realignnierit of teacher educa- 
tion, the college or uriiversity ii primarily re- 
sporisible for developing strong general edu- 
cation and knowledge b. ' the teadiing- subject 
field; the coliaboniting^ school is^ primarily re- 
sponsible for developing teaching skill in the 
apprenticeship. At the graduate level, primary 
program responsibility rests with the institu- 
tion of higher edUcatibri arid secbridary re- 
sponsibility with the cbllabbratirig schools 
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(perhaps for seminars relating t}:eory to prac- 
tice). 



Key Pbints for Evaluation in 
Such a Context 

_ Sekction for Tel^ Preparaiion: The tradi- 
oE teacher education has been one oF "open 
admission, that is, any student in good stand- 
ing within the college or university may elect 
teacher education. Recently, faced with finan- 
cial: and political pressures^ some ihstitutiohs 
arid states have established requirements for 
entrance into teacher education^ The most 
common requirement is that the candidate 
qualify on a test of general knowledge and/or 
basic skills (reading, writing, mathematics) 
deemed necessary for students who aspire to 
teach. Some states rcqiiirc a miiiimiini grade 
average rattier than, or iri addition to, a test. 
In 1984, twerily-orie states required that candi- 
dates for admissibh to undergraduate teacher 
preparation pass a test, tjtirteen states^ required 
that candidates have a minimum grade point 
average, and ten states required both. 

1 v ould advise states that reqiiire qiialifka- 
tion on a test for entrance irito a teacher edu- 
cation prbgrarii to consider also offering ah 
alternative to students. The alternative should 
enable ah aspiring teacher to demonstrate 
promise to a faculty committee based on other 
evidence of performance. Such an alternative, 
however, requires that suppiementary help be 
provided in the teacher education p*r>5r am so 
that studerits adriiitted urider this alternative 
ultimately can succeed dh crrtificdiioh tests 
required by the state. _ 
Co^letion cf Undergi^u^ Jtacher Edwca- 
tion: Upon completion of a teacher educ?»tion 
program, ever^^ student should undergo a aew 
kind of assessment that is cdmprchensive arid 
based dri tbtaLacademic arid apprenticeship 
perforriiarice. This assessriierit should be cbh- 
ducted cbllabdraiively by the college arid 
school team that has wdSed with the student. 
It should be an assessment of overall perform- 
ance, not just number of courses and grades, 
based on standards expiained to the student 
lipdn entry into the teacher prepafatiori prb- 
grarii. These staridards should include evi- 
derice of those persbrial qualities esseritiaL to 
gbbd teaching— qualities such as. commit- 
ment, perseverance, sensitivitj^ ancL crea- 
tivity — that cannot be measured by paper- 
and-pencii tests and term papers. 



Entry Jnioihe^Te^ Along with 

the AFT and the NEA, 1 believe that states can 
and should use tests to ensure that those they 
certify as teachers riieet at least riiinimuril stan- 
dards of general knowledge, knowledge of the 
subjects to be taught^ arid basic cbriTuriuriica- 
tibris arid pedagbgical skills essential for class- 
robrii teaching. Practicing teachers^ school ad- 
ministrators, and ^eacher educators should 
have a key role in developing such tests. 

At this point I would like to address an issue 
that ToriiSs Arciniega raised this riiorriirig, 
TbriiSs is a rtieriiberiof the Educatibrial Testirig 
Service Board bf Trustees, and he arid I are 
very clbse in bur views bri a_ lot bf things. ! 
agree with his diagribsis, but not with some of 
hisronclusions about the remedj^^ First of all, 
we need to remind ourselves that w i^n we talk 
about testing for entry into the profession, we 
are not talking about protecting riiiridrity stii- 
derits frorii iriadequately prepared riiiriority 
teachers. Mbst bf the teachers bf riiiribrity stu- 
derits in the U.S. _are white^ /We want _to ^et 
good teachers for minority and disadvantaged 
students. While one must have many other 
qualities, one has to know what one is teach- 
ing. One has td be able td cdrivey it. When all is 
said arid: dbrie (arid those bf you in the au- 
dience who kribw riie Jcribw bf my cbniriiitriient 
tb civil rights arid equal bppbrturiity),^ we do 
not serve poor, disadvantaged, and minority 
children well by giving them teachers who 
themselves cannot master the basic skiils that 
those students will have to master before they 
graduate frprii high schbdl. : 

So the sblutidri is riot iri the tests, the^solu- 
tibri is iri (arid here is where 1 believe T^ -'^s 
describes tfee problenirbr'-ectly; ^ 
efibrt ta improve the prep**; ^ of the 
dents who aspire to reaching • > jj.cy can ' 
ceed in college and pass whatever tests are out 
ther^- Where this has taken place (ETS is 
warkirig very cldsely with sdriie historically 
black cblleges that are leading such efforts), 
eurrieulurii has iriiprbved arid the test per- 
fbrmarice has gone_ up^ As the standards are 
tightened, more people sign up to be in 
teacher education. I think that is a message 
that we must acknowledge. In other words, I 
believe that we itlUst arid can Use tests fdr entry 
into the teachirig prbfessibri. They should 
riieasure the gerieral knbwledge of the candi- 
dates. Iri 1984, thirty-two states had such a 
testirig requirement for teacher certification. 
CmpUtion ^ Master's Degree: I believe a?- 
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ter's degree programs should be strengthened 
a;id that successful attainment of that degree 
should be recdgnized as more important in the 
development of a career teachen To deter- 
mine whether the master's degree has been 
earnied^ the degree-granting ins and 
the employing school should conduct another 
collaborative assessment based on the teacher's 
overall academic and professional perform- 
ance. At this point, the higher-leveljiprofes- 
sidiial examihatibri called for by AFT Presi- 
dent Albert Shanker might be instituted: 
Candidates ^ueces^fuHy^ completing such a 
graduate pro^^ni should receive a significant 
salary advancement rather than the modest 
increment provided for the master's degree in 
most teacher salary schedules today. 

Continuing Pr<fessidndl bevetopment and Eval- 
iwiion: Oppdrtuhities fo* continuing prbfes- 
sidrial developmeht slibuici be provided in die 
teacher centers of school distncts or collab- 
oratiyes of school districts. These centers 
should be directed by teachers, easily accessi- 
ble, and oriented primarily to pracdcal prdb- 
iem-solving and instrucudilai improvement of 
concern tc classrddm teachers. They should 
draw upon the research arid faculty resources 
of iristituUdns of higher education as well as 
the expertise of career teachers. 

Eontiniiihg evaluation should be ba^^^d on a 
comprehensive system of professional supervi- 
sion and evaluation of classroom perfdrmarice 
and teaching competency in every school dis- 
trict. ^ very mUch support sjgriificaht teacher 
participatidri in this supervisidri arid jevalua- 
tidri along the lines of peer evaluation pro- 
grams such as the one ri Toledo, Ohio. 

Conclusion 

The tiriie is right foi refbrrii of teacher edu- 
cation in the United States. It is possible if 
institutions of higher education, states, and 
schools are able and wiliing to forge an al- 
liance and work together. The teacher educa- 
tion refdrm studies have niUch in cdriimdri, 
both in the probleriis they identify and iri the 
sdlutidris they propose. 

For teacher educators, in particular^ this 
cbri^r^erice of views presents an opportunity 
to be in the forefront of higher education re- 
form. The improvements needed in teacher 
educadon reflect needs in Uridergradiiate ed- 
ucaddtl generally. Teacher educatiori is ari in- 
stitution-wide responsibility in higher educ^i- 



tidri, arid its iriiprbveirierit will require iristitur 
tibri-wide action; Where this already has taken 
place ,_ the quality of ec^ucation benefits across 
the Board: 

The need is great and dme is right. If we 
lose this chance by lack df will or by failure to 
unite, we wili have rid one to biariie but bur- 
selves, and childreri will be the real losers. 

DR. DUNCAN: Thank you, Greg. Our next 
speaker is now making reality of the idea of 
the teacher center and the university working 
cooperatively. Phillip Schlechty is currendy the 
Director of the Gheens Professidna! Develbp- 
inerit Center^ iJ^uisville, : Keritucky, aad als^ 
Prdfessbr df EdUcatibrial Adriiinistradbri at the 
Uriiversity bf LbuisviRe. His bwri hackg^xDund 
has been iri pttblic schools ari^ the uni ver- 
sityleyd in sociology and educational adn inis- 
rration; By the way, our next two speakers were 
on the faculty at Ball S: ue LJniversiry at the 
same dme. Please welcome Phillip Schlechty. 

DR. 5eHI EGHTV; I am happy to be here. 
Aftei^ listenuig to John Goodlad and Oreg 
Anrig, I almost feel like saying **Tharik ydu 
very much" and sitting ddwri. There is ribt a 
lot I would say that has ribt beeri saiH^ I'm 
afraid. But I dd want to try to rephrase a lew 
t hmgs. Wheri we look at the issue of retention , 
we need^ to understand that there are some 
notions floating around that I think are rais- 
teken.^ Many people who have examined the 
data notice a lower rate in teacher tUrridver 
and assume that teachers are staying iri teach- 
mg Idnger tdclay. Accbrdirig td the Nadorial 
Center for Educatidri Statistics, the ^ate is six 
percerit, ddwri frbrii eight percent So re- 
searchers are saying that when youngsters fi- 
rially do get a teaching job, giv the shortage 
period, they stay in teaching Ic jr. That sim- 
ply is not true. Judy Lanier ^Dean, Cdjlege of 
Education, Michigan State Uriiversity] arid I 
have a rUririirig argUriierit about this, but I 
think I aril right.L 

Duririg^^the 1950s arid i9B0s; we hired a lot 
bf teachers^ If you keep tea percent of many 
that is more than ten percent of a few. So, we 
ended up keeping ten percent of many. Even- 
tually, we got clogged arteries. At this dme^ we 
have higher retention tecaUse we have a Ibt bf 
teachers whd are less likely tb_:leave because 
they are ribt yourig teachers. The evidence J 
have iridicates that young teachers are leaving 
teaching faster now than they did in the early 
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:1960s What we have to understand is that we 
have the classical statistical fallacy of bver-ag_- 
gregratioh of the data; That is, ifie turnover 
rate of young teachers is much higher than the 
turnover rate of older teachers. As we get 
more older teachers, we get less turnover. 
These people have demdnstfated they are wijl- 
: ng to stay, sometimes under intolerable condi- 
tions. With that in mind^ we have to look at not 
only the present picture but also at teacher 
shortages; As teachers begin to retire, we are 
going to be employing mere young teachers. 
As we e:mplc^ more young teachers, we are 
going to have more young people leaving 
teaching. 

I think we have underestimated the antici- 
pated teacher shortage becmise we are going 
to get higher turnover at^ both enxb; that J?, 
young teachers leaving teaching faster^ and 
older teachers leaving as they retire. This is a 
situation that we need to address. 

Second, we need to ask ourselves a funda- 
mental question, "Whom do we want to re- 
tain?" i wbuli like to start but witli a couple of 
distinctions. Orie is betweeji competehee and 
peribrihahee. Jt is true that we caii deal with 
identifying and preparihg competent teachers 
in terms of selection, training, and support. 
But just getting competent teachers into the 
classrooms, and even finding ways of retaining 
them there^ does not mean that they will con- 
tinue to perform i or even be able to pe 
Gbmpeteht people can perform in miserable 
ways; 1 consider myself very competent, and I 
was^n absohitely [ow-f *;r forming Associate 
Dean at the University of North CarDlina at 
Chapel Hill. I do not attribute that to my lack 
of competence; I attribute it to the job arid the 
way the job was stmctUred. Sbmetiraes cbm 
terit people are iincapable bf peribrmihg jobs 
becau&e of the way the jobs and orcupaiions 
are structured. To sug;gest that a ?>argeon 
working in a M.A.S.H. unit has to meet the 
same performance standards as a surgeon in a 
teaching hospital simply denies reality. 

So we fealiy need to distiriguish tetweeri 
qoriipeterice arid performance. One of tbe first 
things we heed tb do is be sure that we have 
selection, iraittihg, and evaluation procedures 
that ensure that the people who do receive 
career status are in fact competent. Then, 
given those people and retaining those people^ 
how do we maintain arid motivate their per- 
forttiarice? How do we provide support sys- 
tems to them? Research shows that some peo- 



ple leave teaching because of the low salaries, 
but certainly niahy^ m^^ because of poor 
working conditions, lack of feeling in control 
of their work, low professional status, and so 
forth. 

I would like to move right from that aieu- 
irierit to sbirie ways in which cbllege and 
>x.rsity collaboration with public schooJs ttit^i: 
address this problern. I think we will be calko 
upon to f^e some very difficult issues and 
some that are unpopular One is that teacher 
education is a iow*status occupatipn, particU- 
jarly in high -status iristitutibris. The Hblriies 
GibUp is interested iri enharicirig the .stams of 
teacher educatibri because teacher education is 
in fact tbe Ibwest status^ lowest power organiza- 
tion oh many of the Holmes Group campuses. 
On iiigher education campuses, the schools of 
education are often physically located on the 
edge of the campuses, both philbsbphically 
and gebgfaphically. Part of that is due tb the 
tiriie wheri the schbbls bf educatibh were 
formed^ but it is also due to the way campuses 
have acknowledged^ and_ worked with schools 
bf education. Second, those institutions with 
the greater commitment to teacher educadon 
are most likely to be those at the lowest levels 
of the higher educatipri peckirig order Given 
that fact, we can either try tb eriharice the 
status of teacher educatibd independent of the 
status bf the teaching occupation^ / we can do 
both simultaneously. My position is very sim- 
ple. I do_ not believe it is possible to enhance 
the status of teacher educadon without simul- 
taneously enhancing the status bf the teachirig 
occupation. I thirik thiere are way:; bf dbirig it 
that will be sufficiently threatehing to every- 
brie sb that hb one will do it; iut we really have 
tb think about how we go about doings it. 

Let me make a suggestion.^ It seems to me 
that rather than being a low-status Oi:cupation 
in higher education^ teacher educatibri should 
be relocated in such a way that it becbriies a 
high -status bccapatibri foi classrbbm teachers. 
By that I db ribt mean ik^rncwirig teachers from 
the classrbbm^Jbut rather using something like 
the medical school model, the **%^tch one, do 
one, teach one" notion. We should systemat- 
ically implant the mentor notion and develop 
career ladders and differeritiated staffirig pat- 
terns in which we take advantage bf thbse peb- 
ple who have deriibristrated their cbiripetence 
tb teacbiihLldren, and to teach teachers. There 
is a difference between those two kinds of 
competencies; that is, the ability and skills re- 
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quircd ib ieach children are hot necessarily the 
same as thci«e required to teach other people 
about teaching cfiildxeh^ ^ ^ ^ 

One way we might address the retention 
problem and the motivation problem is by 
creating a status structure between the univer- 
sity arid the schooi^a systerii of clinical 
teacher education that, while gbverried by the 
larger organization of which it is a parf^ still 
has sufficient autonomy to bestow siatus oh 
those individuals who have shewn the compe- 
tence to teach and the ability and willingness 
to support the teaching of other teachers, and 
engage in some ouier things that teachers 
sbriletiriies laUgh a' out, iricludirig riiUch of 
our researchj^_The Arriericari Fede^ of 
leachers (AFT) has done very interesting 
things in terms of getting teachers and admin- 
istrators to work as researchers. Golumbia 
University has done some work using prin- 
cipals as researchers. Creating a full part- 
nership in which people have the opportunity 
to study what they are dbirig as they do it is a 
good way to address the retehtibh issue, arid to 
ensure that we retain the people we warit at the 
same time we address issues like saiaig ^ _ 

We need to think not just of one piece^eg., 
career ladders, teacher education reform, 
restructuring of one element, raising stan- 
dards— but also bf addressirig the whole eri- 
tity. There is rib way to tbUch brie piece with- 
out touching ail of therii. We jriust recognize 
(as-^1 said in an address at AFT a couple bf 
weeks ago) that the interests of us all— the 
state departments of edHi::?tion, the univer- 
sities, the teachers' r -^gar^zations, and pro- 
fessors in the schools O r in— are going 
tb be threateried sbriiev because the sys- 
tetii we have serves bur iriterei>ts in some ways. 

We need to havethe hoKlity bi spirit to ask 
ourselves, "How can ive give up some things to 
gain more tiian any of us have now?" That is a 
really tough issue. It means, "If you are going 
to be a teacher educatdrj you must teach some 
kids." It is very difficijU tb dembristrate tb 
someone how to do sbmeiHirig if you dojibt 
have sbriiebrie to jleinbristrate itv/ith; The 
state of North Garoliha passed legislzrtibh, J 
think^ that said every professor of educmiun 
ought to be in the classroom ten days each 
year. Someone asked me what I thought about 
it. I said as a pfbfessibrial educator, I was in 
favbrbf iM but as aparerit^ it scared me a little 
bit. At any: rate, I do riot think that solves the 
problem. We heed to talk about systematic 



deiribristratibri. I have to be accountable for 
the methods I promulgate in thi^accouhtabil- 
ity system in which the teacher is a part: I have 
to be a part of that same t^ccountability status 
system. Right now, betng a low-status univer- 
sity pfdfessbr is better than being a high-statUs 
teacher, We have tb riiake thr status systeriis 
aivtiially supportive. This step will begiri to 
address the issue. . 
_ I would J|ke to add a couple of points that I 
think are critical as we think about ihis: if we 
fail to address this issue i nd if we fail to en- 
gage in fundamental, radical reform of the 
structure bf the teaching bccUpatibri siriiul- 
tariebUsly with reforrii in teacher edUcatibri or 
any cbriipbrient thereof, then we will "solve" 
the prbblerii bf teacher burnout by the year 
2B00. We simply will not hire a single teacher 
who is on fire in the first place, and they will 
not burn out on us. I really think we are in dire 
threat of that; ail we have to do is look at the 
data to see the kirid bf folks that we are iri- 
creasirigly likely lb recruit. 

In fact, I could riot help btit thirik about 
some of the arguments about SAT scores and 
so forth that I heard this morning, and I 
^vouid like to give you a projection. All other 
things being equal, if the patterns from 
1972—82 coritiriUe, the SAT scores bf ninety 
percerit of the teachers that we hired last fall 
for secbtidary schools arid who are retained 
will fall below the rriediari SAT score, of the 
seniors they graduate by 1995. That is apretty 
scary statistic. While test scores do not indicate 
who can teach, I believe they indicate who 
carinot. If you simply cannot pass a test, it is 
difficult tb believe ybU cari teach bther nebple 
how tbpass a test. Sb Ibri^ as we use tests >:b 
select doctors, lawyers, and insurance; sales- 
men, sdtnebne has tb be able to teach people 
how to pass a tesh 

Test-taking ability, whether it measures 
one's knowiedge or not, is an ability that a 
teacher has tb havct because we are in a ^est- 
brierited society. Maybe we shbuld teach a 
course in hbw to take test. It is a critical skill 
that btir socie ty values. We have large corpora- 
tions that make millions of dollars in develop- 
ing and selling test^. Corporations buy tests. 
We need to understaiid that and deaf with it. 

Another thing we need to think about: in 
bur quest for staridards, we bfteri pUsh for a 
higher levil of mediocrity rather than for ex- 
cellerice. Teacher ; are most discouraged hy 
the mechanistic approaches we take to cvalua- 
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tioii and uniform^ apprbacfies to procedures, 
which really say to teachers that rhey arc less 
and less professional, because they must jump 
through this hoop in just this way. These 
checklists are perfectly appropriate when we 
are talking about competence^ but they are hot 
apprbpriate when checking for perforrhahce. 
\Ve must develop a different mode of opera- 
tion. 

1 will close by saying that we need to begin to 
think about schools and the nature of teaching 
differently: We need to think of teachers as the 
managers of knowledge. If we begin to evalu- 
ate teachers as managers of knowledge, in the 
same way that top level executives are evalu- 
ated, and uhderstajid that the phoduetivity of 
schools depends on the productivity of kids, 
just as the j>roductivltj of the automobile in- 
dustry depends on the productivity of people 
ill the assembly line, then we are getting some- 
where. If we understand that measuring a 
manager is very different from measuring 
widgets, we could develop ihspiratibhal sys- 
tems tha: would make it possible fb^ us to 
retain the teachers we want, continue to moti- 
vate them, and take advantage of the bril- 
liance and insight many of them bring to their 
jobs. The issue of retention has to associ- 
ated with the issue of motivation. It does no 
good to have a competent teacher who is re- 
tained but does not continue to perform be- 
cause bur system is hot supportive. Thank 
you. 

DR. DUNCAN: Our next speaker's speciaity is 
in the area of curriculum development and 
evahiation. Since 1984 Richard Kunkel has 
beeti the Executive Director of the National 
Cbuhcil fojL:^! ccreditatidh of Teacher Educa- 
tion (NGATE). Prior to tha^. He v^ the Dean 
of the Cohege of Education at the University 
of Nevada at Las Vegas. His background in- 
cludes mucn work at the pubHc schpdl level 
and the university level. He spent eight years 
at the St. Louis University where he assisted 
the President arid was involved with many: ac- 
tivities. Please welcome Dr. Richard Ktmkd. 

DR. KUNKEL: Thank you. I would likt to 
addtwo things to that introductioii. iFirst, I am 
Jesuit-educated, and second, ' used to be in 
the Golden Gloves years ago St. Lpuis. If 
ydU know about Jesuit educatibri arid grbwirig 
Up iri St^ Louis, ybu uriderstarid wtiat the 
Q)lderi Gloves was to irie when I made the 
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finals one year— standing in the third rbUrid 
with my hands dpwri, being pbUrided on. That 
may have a little bit to do with cbalitiori-build- 
irig, cbilabbratibri, arid being willihg to take oh 
a job like NGATE in 1984^ The topic of 
teacher education has a lot of metaphors that 
would interest Jesuits and Golden Glovers. 
Growing up in the street taught nie enough 
about street living to riot want to follbw PhiJ 
Schlechty iri the sariie style arid forriiat. So I 
arivribt gbing tb clo that. 

For the sjake of bur discussion today, 1 sug- 
gest a cleaj" distinction be made between ac- 
creditation and licensure/certification-pro- 
gram approval. Accreditation addresses the 
vulu.itary recognition of the quality of ari iri- 
stitution's teacher educatibri. Ori the other 
haridj licerisUre/certificatibri-prbgrani ap- 
prbyal is a stated way to ehstire quality of p: -^ 
fessicSials ehierihg classrooms. 

Although these are not definitions exclusi^ \ 
of various jDatterns in states, they are defiii. 
tions now used by NCATE, which is the body 
recognized by the Departrnerit of Educatibri 
and the CbUricil bri Ppstsecbridary Accredita- 
tibri for the accreditatibn of ^chbbl personnel 
programs. 

At a time when so many suggestions and 
reforms have been idenufied and are being 
developed in each of the fifty states, the focus 
of NCATE remains the accreditatibp of Iiigher 
educadon. Very often, because bf the riiassive 
refbrriis bccUrririg today, jriariy other expecta- 
tibris are placed bri NCATE. Dur major func- 
tion, however, is to recognize publicly the level 
bf quality ia the institutions of higher educa- 
tibri asjjiey plan, conduct, and evaluate train- 
ing programs for school personnel. 

in S( ne states, national accreditatibri is brie 
element of state licerisure. It is helpful to thirik 
of it as prily brie eleriierittit should be seen as a 
helpful uridergirdirig of other requirements 
(teaeher testing, etc.) placed by the profession 
and state for issuing certificates or licenses to 
individuals. 

What NCATE Has Been 

Many of you havie had long experience arid 
many perceptibris regarding the histbry bf 
NCATE arid its iriteractibri both with your in- 
dividual states^ arid with the Council of Chief 
State School Officers at a national level. Yet? 
are probably very familiar with the following 
facts: 
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1. NCATE formed thirty years ago as a 
voluntary, self-regulatory body for higher edu- 
cation. It was conceived originally by the 
CCSSO, the National Education Asspcatibn, 
and the Arriericari Assbdation for Colleges of 
Teacher Education (AAGTE). 

2. Currently, NCATE accredits about 525 
public and private institutions. 

S. The Council conducts approxiinateiy 
100 visits per year. The , Vi !e is between seven 
and ten years contiauing accreditation. 

4. A team of ten to twelve persons, depend- 
ing upon the number of programs an institiJ 
tion offers, visits a site for approximately thvc^ 
days. (State education agencies, in most cases, 
assign an observer and a resource person to 
the team.) 

5. The constituent Council consists of 
twenty-five voting members and, in recent 
j^ars^has had minimal inoles foi state agencies. 
Tiie Goiiheil functions very much on a collab- 
6ratiye_model, touching nineteen professional 
organizations. 

What NCATE Is Becdmiiig 

As many of you know, NCATE has l5een 
undergoing a substantial review and redesigii 
of its standardfr, policies, and procedures. The 
official vote of acceptance for the redesign was 
cast in June 1985. 

NCATE is moving toward: 

1. Redesigned, unit-focusec standards tha? 
can be applied in a qualitatr way to nla)* 
Judgments about the overall <^u» liry of the 
teacher education unit. 

2. Increased roles of state agencies in gov- 
ernance of accreditation. The increased roles 
can be seen by both the reactivation of the 
CCSSO and the mone recent jbihihg of the 
Council by the National Association of State 
Boards of Educatioru The Council, at ite June 
meeting, voted on a new governance structure 
that will increase immensely the role of states 
in both the governance of the Council and in 
various evaluation boards. 

3. Conditions for nationa' accreditation 
based on the assessment of the unit and assess- 
ment of specific programs. Combined, these 
two conditions are designed to ensure quality 
for the public and clients of higher education. 



4. A Board of Examiners of five to six pro- 
fessionals for initial visits ahd a three-member 
Bpard of Examiners for cbhtihuihg visits tlM 
will replace the current ten to twelve member 
visiting teani.^his_is ah eFFor to increase the 
respect^ esteem, and gualitntive judgment of 
the Board of Examiners. We also seek to en- 
hance inter-rater reliability by keeping boards 
together for three-year periods. The new 
Board of Examiners structure is seen as ex- 
tremely positive from a qualitative program 
evaluation point of view. 

5. Establishing necessary precbndi^^ 

^ He practice of data-driveh cohtiitued ac- 
eicditatibh. In addition, ah ixpahded annii^ 
list will Jbe used to j^reseht more information 
abotit ah ihstitution for consumer protection 
and ujage. As part of the preconditions neces- 
sary for aji institution to be visited by the 
Board of Examiners, there are clearly estab- 
lished qualitative -based standards. An jnstitu- 
tidn must meet these preconditions before the 
board will visit and apply fiirther systematic 
perceptiohs to the standards. 

6. A design wherein hatibhal rec tinitibh of 
the quality in a stated pibgrarh approval cah be 
coupled with natiohal accreditation: Recogniz- 
ihg the fact that ihahy :^tes have excellent 
approaches to program approval targeted spe- 
cifically at certification areas, NCATE— work- 
ing directly with the state education agen- 
cies—is developing a set bf standards by which 
a state can be hatibhally recbghized. In those 
states where hatibhaJ lecbghitibh is obtained, 
the ihstitutioh bf higher ediication will be coh- 
sidereti h^ have met standards called for by 
special areas of training, i.e., preparation of 
science ti:achers, nrath teachers, educational 
communications technology, schobl psychol- 
ogy, etc. 

7: Prevention of much dupiication, as a re- 
sult of the national articulation effort (national 
recognition bf excellence in state approaches 
to prbgfam approval). 

NGi^E has^made a^commitment to fxmc^ 
tton ?s a national forum to discuss quality in 
nig; lei education, to be respected by it^ coU 
leagues, and to operate on sound principles of 
effective program evajuatioh. 

Nbw let us turn to NCATE and the cbllab- 
bratibh involved in its effort to change itself 
bVi^r the past two or three years, inctudihg 
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leadership by many chief state school officers 
over the last (bur or five years. 

First, in the last session we heaid a cgmment 
that had to do with two deployment patterns 
of instructidn that cblleges of education uti- 
lize. This poses a challenge— how do .e ex- 
pect people to learn how to teach when they 
have been taught in inconsistent patterns? 1 
was really excited about this as it relates to the 
NCATF redesign. 

hrm 4iiany of you read Emil) Feistritzers 
;v One of Emily's writers asked me, "Rich- 
ai Li, ^^ hat atls ybiLmbst^excited abdu^^ 
red •sign of NC ATE?" First is iJie change in 
gdverhahce, as I indicated jearlien Second is 
another point that many people and jour- 
nalists^iss: there is a standard written in the 
redesign of NCATE that says that colleges of 
education and teacher education programs are 
going to be judged and evaluated by the effec- 
tiveness of their own instmctibru their applica- 
tion of recbgriized principles of learning This 
standard is in the redesign under the section 
Ehbwiedge-Base Deployment. We intend to 
hold a college of education responsible for 
good teaching. 

As we have seen, NCATE is working on a 
very strong clariflcatibn bf the distinctibri be- 
tween accreditatibn (a vbluntary recbghitibh of 
the quality of an linsututibh's teacher educa- 
libn program J and licchsure/certification-pro- 
gram apjDroval. You will see in the next five to 
ten years a very important relationship devel- 
oping between voluntary national accredita- 
tion and a state's prerogative to license^ arid/br 
the profession's role tb certify. They are re- 
lated. : : : 
: Vfe hbw know a great deal abbtstxhahge, but 
how do we really move radicaily_ to ch^ge a 
system, save the elements that are good, and 
b^iild a better system in the future without 
strtppin^ on the face of history? Three years 
ago, NCA" E made a cbrnmitmeht to db this 
by opening its doors and bringing in irhjjbr- 
tarit actors whb had hot been involved. That is 

thecbalitibh stbiy. 

_ QheimporShj aspea of coalition building 
compatibility oF the participants. Out of a 
series of several meeting.*: (participants in- 
cluded chief state school oificere Dick Bbydi 
Cal Frazier, Bob Bentbil, and Ted Sanders) 
oime a belief about a better future ^ a pre 
sibhal role of national accreditation^ and a spe- 
cific state role for program appi^^ the 
states that do it well and want to do program 



approvai. Some of you have been National As- 
sbciatibh of State Directors bf Teacher Ediica- 
tibn aild Certiflcatibh (N ASDTECj officers 
and know the "logjam" that existed between 
NGATE and NASDTEG oa that topic through 
the years— problems of duplication and multi- 
ple systems trying to serve the same mission. 

Let us focus in closing on what NCATE is 
becoming as a system. We intend to become a 
system that ybu are prbud bf arid have cbrifi- 
derice iri, lhat is built oil good lehets of evaJua- 
tib;; arid has the right actors involved. We in- 
tend to distinguish between the kiiads of things 
that are simply observed in presence or ab- 
sence in evaluation terms and the highly 
qualitative, judgmentai teams of respected 
people who will comprise the NCATE Bbards 
bf Exariiiriers. We at NCATE and CCSSO are 
cbriiriiited tb this. 

SAUL CCM3PERMAN (Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, New Jersey): I have two comments. 
First, unless we have a body of knowledge that 
is defined so that it can be used arid applied by 
the practitioner, the teacher, then we are riot a 
prGfe:>pibri. Secprid, unless we know exactly 
what^bbd teachirig is arid can define it 30 that 
ah/ three j^ople in this rborii can observe the 
teaching act, write_ down essentially the same 
thing, share it with that tranher, magnify the 
influence of the great teacher, and help the 
tei^ch::? who is having a prbbleni, theri w^^ are 
no I a profession. These are two things we abso- 
liiteiy must have that we do not have iri educa- 
tfori Ibday. 

BR. S^ Rhi-:rHTY: i f^o not have the answer, 
but r ^ » : i i^hi^f-'^ijr-. We know what good 
teachiiig : Ive know what the state bf the craft 
is. A good teacher needs tb do thbse thirigs the 
state bf the art says must be done. We triay not 
kribw very riiuch about that— there may be 
ver)^ few thirigs upori which we can evaluate a 
teacher. To c rxtent that we have good 
knowledge abi^ut what effective teach ^: is, let 
me give you a very simple-minded notion. We 
have some reason to believe that teachers whb 
start their classes bn tiriie_are better teachers 
than those who db riot. That sounds simpJe- 
riiirided as the dickeris, but that riiight riot bea 
bad place to start ^ I would start out with some 
simple things^ that do not require inservice 
training, just reminders to teachers. 

Second, the more we advance the knowl- 
edge and our mastery of it, the more we will 
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have the right to claim a protessioh: Aj 
Shanlcer has been saying this for ximic a long 
time, and I think he is quite right. Until v\e 
make a claim that the person who is teaching i > 
something more than a person who has a bac- 
calaureate degree in history or art or whatever, 
wc da hoi have a claim for a unique prbfessidh . 
That beihg^said^ we have to comeback to the 
socialization business. Until we socialize the 
young, naive baccalaureate graduates to be- 
lieve they should base their practice on the 
best available knowledge, then we are caught 
in the bind of a tight supervisory system in 
which some supervisdr checks to see if teach- 
ers do ihbse things the bureaucracy says they 
^llast iJo^ as opposed to a system of inter- 
nalized norms and expectations of good prac- 
tice, which are mutually upheld by the 
peerage, as it were. 

We are now faced with the choice between 
irivestirig in the induction, sodalizatibh,^ and 
retehtibh of hew teacKers, thereby creating a 
high ievel of professional exeellehce, or spend- 
ing our money to create a fighter supervisory 
structure and a very careful evaluation system 
that essentially guarantee a high level of bu- 
reaucratic mediocrity. We are really at a point 
of choice now, and I think it is easier for legis- 
lators to enact bureaucratic standards than it is 
to enact professional standards. 

DR. AN RIG: 1 do not think we should be the 
least bit modest about the ability to identify 
good teaching. All of us in this room have 
been at some point supervisors of teachers. 
While we may not be able to draw ah 80Q-point 
scales we can certainly say, **That one is: out- 
standing, and that ohe_ is verv gbdd, and that 
one is^DK, and ;:he other one is terrible.'* We 
did that all the time hi evaluating teachers. 
What we want to do is make that more system- 
atic and more disciplined. That can be done. 
Those things are observable. We need not be 
modest about it. There is a way to decide if a 
is ^bod or hot. 



makes a difference. In New jersey it is still not 
there. We are maybe twenty years behind. 



DR. COOPERMAN: My concern is that I col- 
lected observations and evaluations from fifty 
districts and teacher education institutions in 
New Jersey. I found that a well-mbdulated 
vbice arid a bulletin board were rioted bn more 
of thbse than sbriie of the research. Hy cbn- 
cerh is that we do utilize the research findings 
(ihcltiding the one abbtit starting class bh 
time) in the classroom, bn the level where it 



DR. KUNKEL: I am really siirprised at that 
questibh . Hbut the kribwle^^e base, consider- 
ing that states like Florida md Georgia have 
tried to use the research a. i^ i : proud of the 
use cf research in teacher ev aluation and in- 
duction. 1 know projects in Virgiiiia that are 
doing this with eritcnng teachers, you people 
havciibeeri associated for years l>•i^h Research 
for Better Schbbls tRBS) in Philadelphia, 
which lias extensive data bh classrobni bbser- 
yatioh and tiesit to stjident learning, NGATE, 
like New jfersey, opened itself to find experts 
to work on that topic; we think it is knowable. 
We used people like Jane Stallings, Hendrik 
Gideorise> arid Brock Rdserisheiri to help us 
write such standards. I would like to spend 
sbme time with you specifically discussing the 
behaviors we are <;oing to look for. 

DR. SCHLECHTY: I think that there , . 
of misuse and abuse of th^: reseax-ch on teach- 
ing. It becbme^ no riiore than another blasted 
checklist of the systerii, the moral equivalerit 
of "works arid plays well with bthers/ When 
we start this behavibristic examihatibh^ saying 
that a^ teacher shbuld routine start the class 
on time, it does not mean that we have to have 
an elaborate system to follow-up on that. Sec- 
ond, if thr teacher does not start the class on 
time, are there reasdriable professibrial arid 
deferisible reasbris why thatdiU riot happen? It 
riiight be a sourid pedagogical judgment. The 
realreasbh for providing feedbacfcto the_cl2tss- 
room is to say that under normal circum^ 
stances, this is what ought to happen. When it 
does not happen, we should be able to account 
in a responsible yr^y for why what is riprfriaily 
mUtirie did riot happen. In a teaching hospi- 
tal, there^is. what is culled a mbrbidity con- 
fererice. They know that^ebple are gbin^tb 
die^ but they do hot expect it at any time. 
Wheji a person dies, the most competent phy- 
sician is called on before not only peers, but 
also medical students, to account for why the 
patient dies. That is being accbUritable. The 
physiciari is ribt riecessarily respbrisible for the 
patient's death. 

One oLthebest ways to improve the amoonc 
bfjimc bh task y^s with a^air of wire cLppeH, 
that is, cut the R A. system off. We should not 
held the teacher accountable for what the sys- 
tem is doing. That is where we really have to 
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lock at support systems. This goes back to my 
theme, of retention. If we really want retention^ 
we have to tajk about how to support: arid 
maintain butstahdirig teachers, as well as iden- 
tify arid reward theiri. We rriu it find some way 
to do that. Unless we_ can teach people to be 
hi ghly reliable perforn?ers checklists, re- 
search^based or otherwise, are of litiJe value. 
It is easy to get one hundred fools to tell a 
common lie. That is "reiiability". But it is riiucH 
more impdrtarii: to get three wise people to tell 
the sariie truth. 



STEPHEN KAAGAN (Commissioner of Edu^- 
catibri, VerriibritJ: You meriaon^d five points 
for assessriierit i)fLJteachers^ imiri the candidate 
stage to the fiall-fledged teacher stage. Which 
one or two of those points is really most impor- 
tant? 



DR. ANRIG: The riiost iriiportarit pdiht vvduld 
hn? the cbritiriuirig evaluatibri, the jaoirit Saul 
ICbdpcrmari] raised. We did a study in Mas- 
sachusetts before I left there. I was frankly 
appalled to find how inadequate these evalua- 
tion systems were in some districts while there 
were very sophisticated ones rig... next door. 
It is iibt that we do riot kribw hoA^ to evaluate 
teachers, u -^that we are ribfcxorisistenL across 
• he boards If brie were to cliobse an area to 
focus on in future reform, that shcmld be one 
of them. The niost important evaluation is the 
continuing evaluation, becrusc it affects ali of 
the teachers and kids. Now if ybii arie talking 
about a test evaluatibri, I think that would be at 
the point of entry intb profession. 

DE "^UNCAN: Thank you. Bob Benton 
tSuperintendent of Public Instruction, Iowa] 
and Cal Frazier [Cbmmissibner of Educatibri, 
Colorado! are the chiefs who will make recom- 
meridatibris to this group. 

DR. FRAZIER: My recommendatibn repre- 
seiits a very cursory summary of all the thirigs 
we have heard. I was struck by jbhri Gbbdlad^ 
characterizatibri of the scHibl/uriiversiiy part- 
uership. He spdfce to ^elf-service arid some 
seiflr s& actors who rieed to come Forward. We 
have identified a lot of self-serving people in 
this whole area of teacher certification/ teacher 
education. If that is tiae, tbe group that we 
have not identified is the selfies^j pebple, thbse 
who stood by while the self-serving greu 
cbntroUeci ^h^ 'V 'dsSbri-riiakirig miesrchCT ed- 
ucation and other educatiori::} areas. The fin- 
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ger pbirits to the state eoriimissibriers or super- 
iriterideritSr departments of education, and 
state boards of edu who in the end must 
certjFy the quality of the system. Wheii the 
question is asked whether teachers are better 
now than they were years agb, fifty states fail 
by not being able to say^ **Teachers are better 
today thari they were five or ten years ago, 
because we have riioriitored that process and 
cam report to the public the qualitative 
changes that have taken place:" I would have 
to say that we have failed to do that. We swung 
and missed the first pitch. Now we are step- 
ping aside. GpVerribrs arid bthers have coriie 
in and said, "We are gbirig tb test. We are goirig 
tb mbriitbr quality." : 

Now where shbuli we go as chiefs? We 
should look down the road. There are two 
pitches coming. The first is what Greg Anrig 
and Al Shanker mentioned: a test to judge 
teacher preparation quaiity. But wheri the 
teacher candidate finishes Al Shanker s recbiri- 
riiended test, sbriiebody is going tb say to him 
or her, "Cari ybii really teach?** So our next 
Qpj3brturiit)^ is for every state to develop the 
riieari&^of measuring whether or not thai 
academically competent person can in fact 
perform on the job. Mow are we going to re- 
spond as states? 

The second pitch yet tb coriie will S the 
deteririiriatibri of the delivery systerii to bring 
the desLred quality to every graduatirig class. 
The NGATE arcreditatidri process must con- 
cern ^^tself/uh the quality of the institution. 
However, if that institution does not turn out a 
quality product, then NCATE is not worth a 
tinker's damn. How theri do we cbrile back arid 
tie a delivery systerii to quality arid say^ '^Urii- 
versity of Northern Arizona, you are dbirig a 
Ibusy job. You are riot accredited^ because of 
the poor quality qutconie^ we be 

abjejo saj^^ "Northern Arizona, you have pro- 
vided at the end of your prograin a quality 
product, and you are accredited.** It cbriies 
down to that. Are we ready for those next twb 
pitches? I really thjrik the selF-semrig groups 
are still but there. It is the group in this roorii 
that has tb be selfless ariid argue briljehalf of 
what riiust be dorieib iriipra^ 
tibri arid thereby iriipri^e teaching, student 
a^hieveriient, ai; d the operation of effective 
schools; 

DR. BENTON: I will give one or two reactions 
before I riiake soriie recomriiieridatioris. I be- 
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come increasingly disturbed and distressed 
wheja we constantly compare educan^^ law^ 
medicine, and ather professions ^ think it is 
time we recognize that eacfi profession is 
unique. The law is a unique profession, and 
there is a good program to train lawyeis. 
There will be some good ones, there will be 
some bad ones. Law training is sdmewha* oiP 
ferent from bur way of trairiing teacher^ or 
teacher educators. The same thing can ±)e said 
of medicine. I wish we would quit looking to 
those professions. I wish we would look at the 
uniqueness of what we have to dq because we 
affect society in a much more general way than 
law, mediciiie, or other professiora; 

Having said that, I have two or three recom- 
ineridatibns. When I was president of the 
Ghiefi,zL tried to get ihem interested in the 
NGAT£ initiative and failed miserably. We did 
nqtaccom^lisfi mucfc Tfteh Eal and Ted came 
along, and we are back in tha^ bSl game^I do 
not know whether what you have done in the 
redesign of NCATE is all that good, whether it 
is the answer to all of our problems; it proba- 
bly is hot. I would suggen that at some point in 
time, very sdojo, there be a natibiial meeting; 
where the Gouhcil ^f Ghief State School 0f^ 
ficers and the NCA'x E people get together for 



no other purpose than for the chiefs tb hav'e 
the tihie tb consider the issue. The NCATE 
issiie— the: wiible issue of aeereditatibn and 
what jHat is going to nieah_ to Jeacher educa- 
tion in this country— is a very important one. I 
think before we either accept it carte blanche or 
dismiss it out of hand, that it behooves the 
chiefs to spend consider-^ble time Understand- 
ing and becoming betterj^L^quainted wnth what 
is proposed in the NCATE redesign. We have 
had national meetings bh the arts and on Jthe 
humanities, and i would hope that we can 
have a national meeting where the chiefs can 
deal with NCATE and the whole issue of the 
implications of NCATE anJ accreditatidn to 
teacher education. That is my first recommeii- 
daUbil. 

Secbhd , I suggest we all look ai the jjaper oh 
schbbl/uhiversity partnerships that John 
Gbodlad mehtiotied today. I would like to ex- 
plore this as it appears to be an 'xci? ing., differ- 
ent approach to doing certam thrngs. I was 
enticed and delighted by his presentation to 
the group today. Let Us take a look at anbther 
alternative. 

DJR. DUNGAN: This has been a very lively 
afternoon. Thank you all very much. 
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WISCONSIN NIGHT ADDRESS 



THE ONjB-RddM SATELLITE SCHOOL 

The Honorable Lee Sherman Dreyfus 
Former Governor 
State of Wisconsin 



J have Kad a lot of privileges in rhy lift. 1 was 
a professor at the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison, and then president and chancelior 
of a university. I later became gdvernor of the 
state. I left that position to become President 
of Sentry Insurance, which is an international 
cohglbmerate. These aibveinehts frbiri aca- 
demia to state lidiise tct business are hot stan- 
dard in any directibh. Dhly one other univer- 
sity president has gone to the governorship. 
He was Woodrow Wilson at Princeton, and the 
comparison ends right there. 

Academics tend to look on the gdvernbr as 
sort of a silake-di! salesman br a piano player 
in a brothel. He is not part bf the main actibh^ 
hut he is hoping. I Jibpe that SI Shahker 
[President, American Fedcr^bn bf leacheS] 
made you understand diat^aden^ics ar*? peo- 
ple in education need to understand the politi- 
cal process and be able to deal with it. The 
university still does not understand that. The 
legislature is now filled with the university^ 
bwri product. The univerMty pSDple are how 
having the WCHTS lives, and that 

bught tb tell them sbmethihg. 

l am delighted to have piis opportunity to 
speak with you. i do not get a chance to get 
back to educadon very much. I am on the 
corporate annual circuit and the national con- 
vention drcuit. This is a chance tb return to 
my bwh field. I simply jumped from university 
president to gbverhbr.: (By the way,^ I was never 
a dean or vice presideht l lbbked bh those 
people asi ince who were stiidp^ 
When I suddenly got my own piece of cheese 
in the L^xthouse, life changed.) 

On election night a young reporter sat with 
lis in the early hbiirs of the mbfning. There 
were qiiite a few people hanging on. The re- 
pbrter saidi "Boy, ybU are really lucky. You 
were cbanceiibr of the University. JNow you 
su^ going tb be &e go^ernbr of the stale. 
T^^ ^_mie^ I vSdSy lucky ^d it was a 
great privilege. 



That night I began thinking that both 
houses of the state legislature were in the 
hands of Democrats, the mayor of every major 
city in the state was Democratic, my pij^sident 
was Dembcratic, and bbth hbuses of the fed- 
eral legislature were Dembcratic. I: was hbt 
sure hbw the repbrter was using that term 
"lucky." J t Temihded me of ihe lost dog adver- 
tisement in the Manawa Advocate, (Manawa is 
just east of Stevens Point. Joe McCarthy was 
born there. That is its infamy in life.) The 
advertisement said^ "Dog lost. Walks bri three 
legs. Blind in left eye. Missing right ear. Re- 
cently castrated. Answers tb the name of 
'Lucky'." I think there are some similarities 
tiiere; 

This makes me think of when I was in the 
R&D center, which was my only brush with 
pedagogy. I was in the education R&D center 
bn the campus with Klausmeier, Gbbdsbh, and 
that bunch. -A^ L watched some bf the research, 
I \was reminded bf the: story bf a man whb 
wanted his flea researched. He put tiie flea 
down, told it to jump, calibrated the distance 
cxivered, the trajectory, the ergs of energy, and 
the amount of time elapsed, all very carefully 
(this was an HEW grant) tb the fburth decimal 
place. Then he tpbk two legs off the flea and 
tbld it to jump». Of cburse, there Was a Icwer 
trajectbry, mbxe er^ bf e h er more time 
elapised, ^d Jess distence cbvcrei He got 
down to die l^t twaleg^ took those o{F,_and 
told the flea to jump. The flea did not move. 
So he screamed at it to jump, and there mis 
still no movement. Finally, he brought in rever- 
beration eiectroiUc eqiupment Jwith additibnal 
funds fipm HEW) demanding that that flea 
jump. Of cburse it dii hbt jurnpi^ and then he 
putih all the^erbs and applied T-test and chi- 
^uare, and <^ie to the condr^ion timtH* ybn 
take alL the legs t>ffVthc^flea, heroes deaE 

me ^ik to^ou about what I think is 
going to happen with )^ur jobs. We are in a 
wa:erehed time in our history, a time that is 
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difficiilt to uaderstahd until it is all over and 
one has a chance to look back John Naishitt, 
author of Megatrends, says we are going into 
the "Age of Information." We were in the age 
of information long before Naisbitt ever 
thought of writing his book. In fact, as of 
1972, there were more machines cdmmunicat- 
ihg with machines, ih teriris of the quantity of 
both rnachihes used and the ihfbrrnatibn 
transferred^ than there were people commu- 
nicating to people. 

What will be the long-range impact of the 
computer? Will the computer be as wide- 
spread as television? Will it be a fad? I myself 
was part of the [electronic media] revblutibri. I 
had a perfectly respectable Ph.D.: rhetoric de- 
gree and J moved into ^things like teaching 
parts of courses on coinics and the television. 
My colleagues were saying, "Will there be a 
doctorate offered in Tarzan next week?" They 
did not understand that anything read by 
forty million people must have some impact 
on society. This resulted in quite a struggle 
academically,: It :was: hot: pure enough, es- 
pecially for the English departmeiit, where 
they still waste their time reading JSroeS^ Lost 
instead of Areopagi;tica. The real issue will be 
"The World Age of Interconnection." 

You are about to deal with that whole new 
geheratidn of American eagles and I think 
they are critical^ riot only to this country, but to 
the world. Are th^f^ chan^ng? You're darri 
tootih' ihey are. My oldest grandchild just 
turned fifteeivand he is really into coihpiiters; 
Me likes coming up to our place where we fi^e 
an IBM PC— in fact, he is trying to talk me 
into buying him a modem so he can connect 
with a network <>f iriformatipn systems. I was 
watching: TV with him the day the Ohio sav- 
ings and loan. Home State, \^^s padlocked arid 
chained. ITie crowds were outside arid tKe pb- 
lice_ officers were tfierc. Nobody could get in 
or out. He smd, "That*s dumb." 1 said, "I beg 
your pardon. They cannot let any money go in 
or out of that place until they find out exacdy 
where everything is— we had to dp that in 
1933 to every bank in this cpiiritry." Arid he 
said^ *^I luibw, but if they did riot uriplug the 
mairifi-airiecdriipute]^ Grandpa^ arid the bank 
president has a tenniricfl^ riot only can He 
change thinp, he ^n also _fe(3c d^ tiSerit^ 
And I thought, "I hope Governor Celeste isas 
smart as this kid." I had been sitting on a bank 
board the best part of the last twenty years, 
and it suddenly dawned on me that we do not 



take riibriey iri arid biit bf the dobrs^that is 
riot where the riibriey riibves. Sbirie petty cash 
gbeis through, people cash cheeks. But the real 
money that rnoves in arid out of bariks_dbes 
not go through those doors, and that padlock 
was not wcrth two hoops in Hades if they did 
not uriplug the mainframe. I have a hunch 
they did ribt arid that is what is causing sbriie of 
the prbbleriis nbw. 

We have riot used bur intercorinectibri for 
this conference. I wouU thirik you people 
should be able to interctmnect easily at least 
once a month on a video teleconferencing 
basis. We Just do not use the equipment. In 
1965, I was heading broadcasting at Madison. 
On Meriibria' Day Iztobk nity brbadcasting 
crew iritb the West Bt rid, Wisebrisiri High 
School _and connected the Frencix_ class with 
the English class of the Henri Lycee Quatre in 
Paris by satellite. I just watched these Ameri- 
can kids in West Bend struggHng with their 
French and the French kids using their Etig- 
lishl As far as I knew, that is the last iritercbri- 
riectiori of that kirid— Avhat a shariie! 

I grew np in Milwaufcecr— there isno reason 
whj^ Robert M^ La Fbllette cbuld nqt h^e 
been a part of my education by the telephone. 
I suppose by the time the teacher went to the 
department chairman, curriculum director, 
aridithe assistant supeHritenderit for approval^ 
La FoUette was dead- \^ resUly are ribt utilizing 
existirig capabilities iri this age bf iriterconnec- 
tibri. Itrifiay be Biat weare eri^ the age of 
the one<Tqqin satellite ^dibol. 

Now, I am convinced that if you cut out all 
educational television tomorrow, it would 
hardly create a wrinkle, and isn't that a shame. 
But if you cut commercial television, you aie 
gbirig tb hear about it because it is educating. 
It absbliLtely is educating iri terriis bf a riiass 
sbciety. There are I8,0Q0 riew hburs bf tele«- 
sibri in this country every year; Hiat is literally 
day. /ibu cannot watch it stll. 
When you are turning out 500 books a week, it 
mil take you a pile of time just to read the titles 
of those. There are 8,000 radio stadons broad- 
castirig arid 65 million newspapers published 
every sirigle day^^<reatirig a cbrtririUriicative 
eriviibririierit bf alriibst iritcredible prbpbrtibris, 
arid "yiu airi*rseeri ^nothing yeL** 
- Lam live m Stamens Poirit,^ a town bf 23,B0B, 
and operate on the naSonal speaker drcoit 
with ease, as long as I have access to an air- 
craft. Fortunately, before I left Sentry Insur- 
ance, we bought Midstate Airlines, which is 
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pur xrommute^ and pul in sbriie larger 
airplanes that I can fit ih; With this physical 
linlq a satellite diish, and the interconnection 
of the cable: I am simply not out of it. In fact, 
my concern is that if there is going to be a rube 
in the future, he is probably going to live in 
the heart of New York City, in terms of being 
out of cdnriectibn. That is what is changing 
radically. With access to teleeoiTirajuhieatiohsi 
this meeting could be held anywhere in the 
eotihtry and essentially accomplish the same 
things. 

Now there are some potential dangers here. 
We could create a transistorized mind^ exces- 
sive uniformity among people. Educatibhally 
we could become like Detroit-made par^^^ 
tally separate but absolutely ihtereharigeable. 
My doctorate is actually a doctorate in propa- 
ganda and persuasion^ with a minor in di- 
aletjcal materialism. We caUed it that because 
we didn't want Joe McCarthy to know what we 
were studying. But the difference between 
propaganda and education lies precisely in 
that ndnuriiformity. £rfuca/ian comes from a 
Latin root wdrd^ educar, meahihg "to free^ to 
liberate"— and the relationship ^tweeri Ubert^ 
and library, both having the same root base, is 
absbltttely critical. But there is some junk 
being taught in schools. Everytime I signed a 
diploma, I thought half of what the students 
learned was garbagei but neither I nor any- 
body else kribViTS which half — that is the critical 
issue. : : 

You heed to know what teaching should be 
tmight. Thatis,_what is it aU about in terms of a 
universe of ideas? You also need to know who 
those students are. I think back to my own 
teachers, and I believe some of them sensed 
that I could do some things with my Ufe. I owe 
a^^at debt to someof those people^ I think of 
Miss Inez Slrbme. This was just before World 
War II, I tell you I learned thather tide "Miss" 
i^asL tbe same as^^nural." She absolutely de- 
manded_tEie command of English rhetoric, 
and no matter what I did for that woman, 1 
could not get an "A" out of her And wherever 
she is now, in that curricuium center in the sky^ 
I bet you all the margins are an inch arid a 
quarteh i 

In feet, I remember she gave ah assighmeht 
to 5vrite an essay oh 33ul Starlet £^teT. 1 was 
fc^ng mj^^ra^-^l_^^ president of t^^ stu- 
dent govenmient, and thought I Mr. "Met 
ShoL" I wrote my essay, only I entitled it Tile 
Red Badge of Courage. Miss Strome was having 



hone of it. She wbuld^hbt accept the essa)^ i 
^'as^tb get it re written by Monday, or I was 
going tc get a failure for the assignment. So I 
went home and talked to my father about the 
First Amendment to tin/: United States Cdri- 
stitution ahd tdjd him that I heeded his help. 

He decided that ■ hacl a right to do what J 
wahted and that he would back me. But then 
he took the time— and thereih lies a dif- 
ference— -to let me know that he thought we 
would win the battle, but that I would hurt 
Miss Strome. Me said, "I want you to know that 
that is the price of what we are gbirig tojib. 
Are you sure you want to do that to her? Tbis 
is bbyiously very importaht to her." By the 
time I had thought this ihrbugfi, by Mohda)^ i 
had a hew essay with a hew title and turned it 
ih. Fortunately, I had both a good teacher and 
good parents. 

That is changing in part because^ in fact^ we 
are changing our teaching cadre. My gehera- 
tidn probably had the most superb teaching 
cadre we will ever have ih the history bf this 
cbuhtry. Why? Because womeh did hot have 
ahy bptions. They ohjy had three fields they 
could ejiter: nursing, secretarial work, or 
teaching. Now you figure out for yourself 
where the best and the brightest went. 

If they were not going to bear children, if 
they were not gbirig tb be nurses arid they were 
ribt gbirig tb be secretaiiesi they wbuhd up 
teachers^ — ih fact we had them restricted. They 
could hot do ahytiuhg with their social life, 
and they sure did not go to singles bars. I do 
not think one existed. And in summer, they 
either went to the university for more educa- 
tion or travelled abroad. 

Everythirig I kriew about fbreigri cbuhtries 
before I hit the U.S. Navy, I learned fiiDih 
thbse teachers ahd what they did with their 
summers and their life. That is a time that has 
passe^^ ahd I tfiihk the benefits now vastly 
outweigh the negatives. But I am convinced 
there was a superior teaching cadre and I 
think it shews in the leadership in this coUritfy. 

Is there a danger of a trarisistbrized iriirid, a 
plugged-iri niirid bf preprinted circuits, very 
iitUe heat, and :ver>' little ehergy? Ybh bet there 
is^espDciaUy wheh we have flie Presideht of flie 
Ehited States address the dflzehiy and imme- 
cifetely SUowing^ on every network without 
exception, there is an Enc Clarified who will 
tell you what the man really said and what it 
really meant Therein lies a prdblerii for you^ 
because the dtadel of defense is the human 
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mind. And turning thai mind on, whatever it 
is that creates that curiosity, that love, is what a 
teacher must do. By the way, I am absolutely 
convinced that teachers teach primarily what 
they are, before they teach what they know. 
Arid those of you who are irLvblved in any way 
with, or set the standards fbn teacher selec- 
tidhj^ know that their intellectual curiosity and 
their moral and ethical quantum are abso- 
lutely critical, maybe more critical than any- 
thing they do by way of grades. 

Now I hope that is one of the things the 
cpriiputer is goirig to teach us because up to 
this point iri education, v^e have placed undue 
emphasis bh storage and retrieval rujictions of 
the human mind. I know because I had a 
super storage and retrieval mechanism given 
to me as a gift at birth. Consequently, I got all 
the honors, the grades, the Phi Beta Kappa 
key, the Ph.p.^ the full professorship with ten- 
ure, arid all the head feathers. Once ydii ac- 
quire all of those, you can be as as dumb as ybii 
want— r that is the security tjiat goes with tfe 
head feathers. But the honors were bestowed 
because I could stors and retrieve information 
and put it back out. Maybe the computer will 
teach us that that is riot education arid that is 
riot the end gpal— educatibri teaches you to 
use your capabilities in ierms bf thbught pro- 
cesses and making decisions ahbiut things in 
life based bn ethical, moral, and humanistic 
principles. _ 

Let Jixe g^ve just one example. Dorothy 
Meredith is now a retired professor. University 
of Wisconsin, Milwaukee. She was itiy art 
teacher at Peckam Junior High. Dorothy was 
faced with bur class of square-headed German 
kids. She was tryirig tb teach us some sense bf 
her love bf art. I was given an assighrheht tb 
carveahbr^eotit of J^ry soap. I h^ to brmg 
tfie soap &qm home and take the chips back 
because soap was expensive. Sculpting is not 
an area where I have absolutely any capability 
whatsoever. The otdy remaining hope for me 
in the field of sailpture is that: I may a 
latent primitive! Otherwise, it is just zip. Sb I 
carved a bbdy^ four legs, a. trunk, and a head* I 
did not Jike that kmcL of assignmehb I would 
raflier db ihiffi^ fbrensi^, the^ ffid not 
wznt to compete with anybody in carving 
horses. 

That wiiS in 1938. Thirty years later, I \^ 
the Chief-df-Missibn for Higher Ed ucatibn in 
Viet Nam. The Minister of Educatibri had 
been assassinated, so I went over there to find 



a man that President Thieu would approve of. 
Finally, after a few months, I headed back to 
this country. I was tired and tense. I had spent 
part of my tiriie^^iri the Demilitarized Zone a^ 
H^aS. After the Tet offensive, we were hbt sure 
whb was gbihg ta do what._ So I decided to 
come bacfc_ through Europe, where 1 could 
take my time. While in Rome, I was able to 
stand in the presence of the Pieta in the Vat- 
ican. 

Artd at lhat pbirit, there 5vere just two sculp- 
tors^ Michelangelo arid LI could sense fcihes- 
theticallj^ what kiridbf hand, eye^, and mind it 
took to create that impossible creation. I was so 
moved by that, I went back to the Hilton and 
wrote a note to Dorothy back at the university. 
I said, "Dorothy^ I now Understand that assign- 
merit to carve a hbrse back iri 1938." When I 
got hbme, Dorothy said, "You always were a 
slow learner, but I knew you wbuld eventually 
gerit." My point is that she hel^d mc to 
appreciate this great work of ant tSiarty years 
later. 

Many of us were given meaniiagful Je^cies 
by our teachers and principals, I went to 
Washington High School in Milwaukee. 
Gebrge Baizer was dUr priricipalL Mfny of tiie 
guys who were: later shot dbwii in GenriaMy 
never noticed the difference beiwecci ^e sta- 
lags arid bur high schbbL They v/ere well pre- 
pared and traiiied because that av2b the i^y the 
school operated. In fact, the president of 
Northwestern Mutual Lite here in Milwaukee, 
Fran Ferguson, had four missions in Europe: 
Four B-17s, and he crashed three of them. I 
saidi "Heck^ tiiey should have giyeri you an 
Iron Cross." On his fourth Jriissibri, he was 
otptured and spe ri t two yearsi in a stalag. He 
saidyou couId noU^tt tite^^ between 
Baizer and the camp commandant. 

There is a danger; I think, in the ffirecdon 
we are taking in education now: We are dearly 
nadonai in our educadonal process, so that 
ybu pebpie cannot get tob far out of line. 
Nbtice that I am riot saying "federal.*' The fact 
that ybu are chief Jtate sdibbl officers is very 
impbrtaht tb ihe. If I hadzmy bpdbri* I absb^ 
lutely would eUmihate the U^. Department bf 
Educadon« I do not believe m it J thmkit is a 
cirature of the Nadonai Edua^on Assodatiors 
(NEA), and I would remind people that the 
Word "education'' does not appear even once 
in the United States Coiistitution. We ought to 
listen to our forebears. They certainly under- 
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stood the importance of education arid that it 
should be on the state level. : 

Biit public education is today a hatioa- 
wide baie: Because we are the most nomadic 
tribe xff^ec pie in ^e world, this mass media 
environment has great impact on us. We are 
Uterally pushing our families around from one 
state to another. Every year, one out of every 
five families will riiove to another state. If a 
third grader moves frorii Stevens Pbirit to 
Shaker Heights or: Glevelahd, Ohio^ that 
youngster is expected to plug in. So we cannot 
attack any of the basic assumptions about na« 
tionwide norms in education. 

I have not the slightest idea why yourigsters 
start school at six or severi. My bet is that it is 
because we were price a rural agricultural ria- 
tiori, particularly in these hortherri areas^ and 
kids did hoi start school until ttey were bid 
ehqugh to makeit through the snow oh their 
own without being carried. It is probably just 
that simple. I know why they teach reading 
right at the beginning. In a one-room school, 
when the teacher is working with the seventh 
arid eighth graders, the others had to bne doing 
sbmethirig. The readirig skill had to be 
learned early, I suggeit that we probably 
shbuldiiot be teachih^any reading at all until 
children are about ten or eleven years old, 
because by hammering at them at six, seven 
and eight, we may destroy for some the love of 
reading forever. YdU have really takeri sdme- 
thirig of corisequerice frbrii a hiiriiari beirig 
when you db that. 

But itis hbt feasible to do thatih lhis ebuh- 
try. I£ an educator tries to say hbbbdy is gbirig 
to Jearn to read until fourth grade, then he or 
she better figure out what other job field to 
enter. are Ibcked into an absoiute nationai 
system^witfc the nomadic society, as weU as 
the riia^ riiedia society, fbsteririg bur develbp- 
riient irilb bioe riatiori, brie culture. : : z 
: Nbw, cat* tfcat happen : iriternatibxially ? I 
think ital^dy h^s. l_2in absolutely cbiranced 
that the^5iwrtfe of mass media generates_ a 
world tribalism, a v/orld uniformity. The 
American Assciciation of CoUej^es and Univer- 
sities sent me on the Gtsi academic mission to 
Peking in 1975. Mab Tse-Tung was theri in 
power. It was the first time I have been any- 
where in the wbrld whene there was hb impact 
of bur massm^ia. It absolutely sti^ed nte. I 
^nt back there SDC^aK feter, Iradihg a trade 
mission as governor; and life had changed 
gready in those six year^. There were antennae 



irij sbutherri Chiria. pebple were watching the 
TV biit bf Hong Kbrig— youngsters were jam* 
mihg video game-rbbms— life had changed 
radically with the invasion of the mass media 
and high tech. 

We need to understand that, with our mass 
rnedia, we are the most cultUraily aggressive 
sbciety iri the histbry bf the wbrld. We rieed 
also tb uriderstand cultural sbvereigrity. We are 
having worldwide impact culturally, arid Sw^me 
nations are trying to resist it. I would argue 
that japari is the most defeated nation in the 
history of the world. The Roman Army never 
influenced culture, in all its meanderings in 
Europe, as we have iri dbrie iri Japari sirice the 
War. The atbniic bbriib was a peariut, zip, corii- 
pared to the ideblb^cal fallbut. Deal with a 
twehiy-year-bid Japanese female in Tokyo tb- 
day^and you are dealing with an American 
woman. Culturally, she is not forty but four 
hundred years removed from her grand- 
mother! 

The did Japari of 1945 is bbliterated. It does 
ribt exists arid that h because of the irii pact bf 
the riiedia. In this country, the media revolu- 
tibn has to have impact bh the students in 
general. Teachers had better increase their 
awareness of this. 

To me, any elementary school teacher who 
does not watch Mr. T ought to have hk or her 
head examiried. If a teacher does not Under- 
starid where that lirigb is cbriiirig frbriii ihe 
first tiriie lie br she hears some kid say, "Pity 
the pbbr fobl^" he br_ ste will ask, "What did 
you s^- insto^d jof sayinjf **You say that again, 
this time L am going to let you live.*' That 
[latter response] would create a bridge be- 
tween those twOj the minute he or she said 
that We need these VCR's arid VHS's tb be 
aware of the erivirori^rirterit iri which these 
yDUrigsters live. T^le\isiori is doing some great 
thiri^ educatibnally^ But it did hot Jive up tb 
the prbrhise of the i95fl5^nd<iuestibri about it. 

Nb\^ where isjSe computer jjoing to take 
us? Well, I have got some notions. I think the 
term "Goodbye, Mr. Chips*' is going to take on 
very new meaning. But the key is that we are 
leariiirig that storage arid retrieyal riever was 
educ;|tibri. We have uririiasked trivia— it is ribw 
a riatibrial game and they are selling it: as a 
game, the most pi>ptil2ff gsone ih^ .Smerica. I 
iised tbieatch dieiatrgeJecture se mass 
communications and economics, classes of sev- 
eral Jiundred. I had twent)-three teaching as- 
sistants who were taking their doctorates with 
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me who madie the ileal cbhhectibhs with those 
students. While I did not get to khdw all of 
those students^ I how run into theni_aH over 
the country. The)LS^^^ "Am I glad 1 took that 
cojurse—i am really good at trivia in that 
area." That was my midterm exam— 12.5 sec- 
onds per answer, 225 questions, 50 iriinuces. 
they called it "The Bomb"— the "Alstudents 
would get between 210-215 correct. The point 
iSi we now iihderstarid that that is^ not the 
functibh of education^ that information is 
something to use, and in many cases only 
when yoiL want it and need it. In fact, the 
people who are purveyors of petty accuracy 
are not^ood teachers. That is not what it is all 
about. One can only hope that they do riot 
destroy the individUalisrii of their students. 

On that poim,. ! think of »riy son [tee] who is 
ari attorriey in Waukesha, Wisconsin. When he 
was seven years bid, he was in a_ female world 
with his mother, his teacher, and an older sis- 
ter As the Gesell studies indicate, it is very 
essential for a seven-year-old boy to be right. 
Hr cannot give an inch, especially to all those 
femaies who are attacking his security. He and 
his sister were arguing over the name of 
Toritb's horse, and he said Tbhto's liorse's 
name was "Prince^ His sister Susan could not 
rememberjthe horse's name, but she knew it 
was not Prince, and she kept arguing with 
him. My wife was preparing dinner at tiie 
time. I had come home from the uriiyersity 
agd was trying to avbid all this. My wife said 
she could riot remeriiber the narrie either^ but 
she was sure that it was not "Prince.^ She said, 
"You make him admit he is wrong." I con- 
tihued_ reading the paper In the process, Lee 
w^ just substituting lividness and volume for 
fact, a typical tendency of young males- 
something most males tend not to outgrow 
either. 

Susan lef7 the field of battle to practice her 
violin. She then rcjonembered JTohtb^ horse^s 
riame arid shbuted down, "Ibritb's horse's 
riain^e is /Sesut^' " 1 could he^ my wife just 
drop evcryrffiing. She oune out and said, "That 
is right, Tonto's hone's name is /Scout.' Now 
you make him admit he is wrong." He l(K>ked 
at me and there he was^ beaten, trapped^ de- 
feated. There was no way-out He kiiew the 
horse's name was Scout But all bf a sudden 
that beautiful mind went tb ymrk, and he fit up 
like a Christmas tree. He said, ''That is Ss last 

1 submit to you it is critic in education not 



tP: insist bri that accuracy. If we learned ariy- 
thirig, at leist those bf us who are Bepressibn 
generation bf played mumblety-peg, we 
learned that you never cut out all of the ter- 
ritory or there is no game. That is as true with 
children and the teaching of those children as 
with anything else. 

On the other harid, I have sbriie concerns 
about hbw far we shbuld gb iri^ eliniihatihg 
storage arid retrieval bf knowledge. The Ma- 
chine and the Industrial Age have produced 
everything we have, but they have also brought 
Vic Tanny, jogging, and cdfdriaries. Cari ybii 
imagine a huridred years ago, in 1885, forrii- 
irig a club where^ebple cant cbriie arid Hft 
thirigs aad push? They would have put you in 
a lobhey bin. /There was no need at that time. 

Now I worry about the impact of the com- 
puter. What happens if we totally eliminate the 
need for memorization? Ail of the poetry I 
know I jearned as puriishirierit. I arii grateful 
for that. I was usually shbbtirig riiy mouth bff 
arid told, "Uritil you can recite 'Gzyriiandias,' 
ybu cariribt leave the robin." 

My wife went back to school as a latter day 
student, so to speak. Since I was chancellor of 
the university, that Vi^sn't the easiest thing for 
her to do. She was afraid she was going to be a 
dummy and worried about that. Sbriie bf the 
faculty would try to cbriiriiuriicate with rrie 
UiroUgh her arid she wbuld just drop courses. 
Sbme of the faculty tend tb he. a litde obse- 
quious^iir iSatibnships with chancellors any- 
I remember a Persian professor, who had 
just arrived from Iran. He spotted her iiame 
and said, "Are you related to the chancellbr?" 
She said, "Only through marriage." So that 
saved him for about six weeks. 

Joyce went but for theater She wbuld take a 
part Md have the play riiembrizei week's 
iiriie, while the^ds ^ttld be struggling with a 
fewjfces^^^V^^^ examine how fer 

we want to go with the computer, which is in 
my opinion, a forklift for the mind. We need 
to try to predict what the cdriseqiierices will be. 
In 1976 I w^ a cbrisultant in ediuatioriLarid 
niass coriiriiuriicaiibris m Taxwah. Dhe bf ihe 
dedsioris ihiq^ stTXXggl&±m& to 
eUiriirisdte the^ffimeticpibces^ kids 
bhtb i^dculators immediately in the first grade. 
I do not loiow if that was a smart decision. 
Some of my arithmedc skills I no longer have. 
I used to be able to do cube roots and square 
noots. I can't do any of that now. TTiere is 
something comparable between exercise and 
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arithmetic. How far do we wish to go? I am hot cbmmuiiicatidns. Arid by the way, that has 

sure,_biii I think somebody has to get at that some iriiplieatidru for textbook publishers^ at 

and find out^ ^ ^ _ least for the sales people L am m convinced 

At any rate, what is going to happen? I am that interconnection networking will cause 

convinced education could return into the such radical changes in publishing that, if I 

home and computers could take it there. Edu- were those people, I would start looking into 

cation is riot gdirig to wait until age six or other fields. 

seven. In fact cbrriputers are going to replace NET is in effect gbirig to becoriie an irifbr- 

ih^ EncyclopMid Bntdhhka^ is what my matibn broken Iriforriiatiori is^oirig tb be brb- 

parehts' geheratiop bought for us. So the kered^ as stocks are ribw. NET, or somebody 

grandchildren can "have advantages." I can- like them, is going to be the E. E Huttoh of 

not Believe that you have not heard that information brokerage. Let me make a few 

phrase, sometime in your life. That was the other predictions. Children's television spon- 

first thing we bought, when we were living in a sors are going to change from products that 

barracks out iil Badger Village. We had a cabi- werit into the rilbiith to pipdiicts that are goirig 

riet, riiade^bf mahbgariy, filled with En- irita the eyes arid ears. Watch this, it has al- 

cycljopedia Britanhica^ io that their grand- ready started. You are gbirig to see riiirid cbri- 

daughter, our daughter, could have advan- sumptibh become the key salesi iridieatbr, 

tages._ ^ ^ rather than what g^ 

Today, I put compiuers in the homes of my which goes into the mind has lifetime implica- 

grandchiidren. I put in two things, a Baldwin tions and, therefore, I think this is going to be 

piano and a computer, because I want them to critical. I think education had better be pre- 

be able tb play with theni. Look at what the pared to have a piece of the action. Becaiise 

prereadirig are able tb db. They db riot have brice ybu get tb the age bf iritercbririecubri, 

go through the busine&s bf the ^heer riibtbx thrbugh satellite, cable, or other linkages, peb- 

skills that go with writing. I think of that Bill pie are going tb be ebhsumihg education like 

Eosby routine where lie talks about when he never before. I htercbhhectioih will be particti- 

was learning an "A" and a "B" and he says, larly important to the elderly, and they are 

"May I have another sheet of paper?" There is going to go back into education in aces and 

no question about probleims in those s spades. 

I tell you, pUrichirig a "P>" cdmirig Up with Now this will create pfoblerils for the class- 

readiness words, arid watching Sesariie Street rbbril. You are gbirig tb have a gerieratibri bf 

is doing a Ibt bf reading readiness. I really youngsters cbiriihg ib ybu in abbut a decade, 

believe education is going tb move back into who have been ebhditibhed tb iadividu^ 

the home. cation at di«r own pact Thihk^bbu^ 

One of the recomniendauons that I made to many of these youngsters, the group dynamic 

American Seating is tiiat they start designing will be an interference. That poses very real 

their equipment and furniture now to accom- problems in your field, 

mpdate the home. They need equipment suit- Cotild the solution be in tripling the num- 

able fbr both the hbnie setting arid a computer ber of -teachers? Probably riot. I thirik we will 

cbinmuriicatibris xrehten _ gb back tb where we were in the riioeteerith 

The commercial: educatibh ihdustiy^ Lam century^ when we had a greaLiriahy students 

predicto^how; wfli gn^ Inforrnatibn is n«i^ teaching students. That is going to be a nifty 

worth money; When that happens people Se adffition to ediicatioh. All teacheS that ever 

going to get into it, both those who are willing taught know when they really learned their 

to pay arid those who are willing to be paid. I field. They learned it teaching it. 

sit on the bp^d of a relatively new company I remember the first class I taught in 

that is stniggling albrigh ripw called New Era speech. Mr. Weaver was chairman of the de- 

Techriblbgy (NET) at Madisbri. They already partriierit, arid it was his book we were tisirig. 

have over 9»D0O programs in theix^ cbmputer Hve weefo iritb that sein^ter, I went in tb see 

operation* It isatt sbfhvsue crirdtmtibnjci^ him and told him I had gone through the 

to the teaching field. Eventuall^^ \^iole brofc I reaBy Mt soia^^ 

AT&T or whatever, teachers will be able to i^old be worKng n3tfi ffie greM ones. And he 

identify and receive the specific programs that said, ''Lee, why don't you go around again in 

might be of interest to them, all through tele- case they missed something?** It took me about 
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three semesters to cut riiy^ teetfi on stiadehts 
fefbre I understood the importance of pace 
and level; I had to learn that reception, not 
transmission, was important in that class. You 
are talking about the teacher as the transmit- 
ter and that youngster as a receiver 

R)r sbire, the existence of iHe group will 
interfere ^ ith that receiver The solution, I 
believe, wiil be more students teaching stu- 
dents. We may even see an intermixing of ages 
and categories. It will not be called the one- 
iToom school; there is another term for a pne- 
room school w*th an intermixing of ages. Now 
it's called "Ungraded." Most of the great lead- 
ership in this cbuhtry rame out of those bhe- 
robm schools. 1 do not know why we knocked 
them off. It seems strange that we wreck some- 
thing when it wbrks. It is almost Hke the gov- 
ernment fixing AT&T. 

The classroom of the year 2000 will begin 
for the first time genuinely to integrate with 
the external community. Technology will 
shape that classroom and that relationship; 
The techhblbgy bf Gutenberg in 1456 created 
the classrbbm we have how. Auditoriums and 
cMssrooms are fi)r the most part like printed 
pa^s. There are lines in a now, numbered 
From left to right. Indeed, that printed page 
absoiuteiy dominates how we sit and think iii 
most cases. What will be the impact bf cbmput- 
ers, computer forms, and television? I db hbt 
kiiow yet, but there will be an impact. 

Nbw^ is k importaht that^e symbols afKct 
the technology and the t^fihology affects the 
architecture, the learning process? You're 
darn tootin' it is. Let me give you an example. 
That is why we are where we are and why the 
Chinese are so daiti far behirid. But they are 
gaining on us. Look at that culture. When my 
aricestbrs were painting themselves blue and 
living in tteesm GSrmahy, the Ghihes^^ 
had universities^ What happened? Th^ had 
pnhtshg technology 1306 years before we did, 
but they could not use it because thqr had a 
piaographic language. It was not utilized until 
the middle of the fifteenth century by Guten- 
berg, becaiise of an alphabetic language with 
only tweiity-six symbols. With that, bhe can 
produce niass print, a tbtary press, and a type- 

writen ^ : 

In fiict James WattS si^m enj^e^ahd^^m 
and^hips, are hot as important_a5 that rotary 
press that produced 20,000 pages of a news- 
paper in one hour. Once that started in 1833 



or 1835, public education was an absolute ne- 
cessity to create the readership that cbUld read 
those papers. In fact, technblbgy will iiow de- 
cide ilbt only what is to happen in bur system, 
but also who is gbihg to run the world; 

The high tech of the 16th century was havi- 
gatibn and bnly_ four cbuhtries had it. The 
little countries ^fPortu^I and Holland domi^ 
nated the world along with England and 
Spain. Right now, it is just as critical for us to 
lead in high tech. 1 think we are going to create 
a generation of outstanding leaders and just in 
time, because the Asians are back in the game 
now They do hbt have tOiAvbrry about a nDtary 
press and steam engine. They now have equip- 
ment which can deal with 76,BBG pictographic 
characters in a language. They do not have to 
simplify their language to 3,000 characters as 
they tried to do. 

For us the problem is wiiere education is 
going as we ehmihate m work and mental 
work and become a nation of service workers. 
Now I just want to make one more point. 
When students come out of )^ur systems they 
are going to live approximately fifty-five years. 
Of that fifty-five, they are going tb wbrk br 
raise children for ten years. That isLall. I am 
talking about ten years, tv/ehty-fbxir hours a 
day, 365 d^s a yean Thi^ are going to eat and 
sleep about fifteen years. You add it up and 
obviously you have at least thirty more years of 
life in which something has to happen. That 
something is the quality of life. 

That is where education pays bfif That is 
why ybU get an edUcatiori. I am convinced diat 
the key task in ybur system is to create a stu- 
dent. Nbteihy vcrb, x7ieafe. If you ran turn out 
bf your system, people who are genuinely stu- 
dent and who Feel the sheer thrill and joy of 
Iraming, you will have given rliem something 
they will have the rest of their lives. They can 
spend the rest of their lives learning. People 
now have the mbbUityJnd_afllUence to db it,^at 
least m this cbUntry. The Third World is com- 
ing albng^ EiJTOpe is cbmiiig iohg^^T^ 
because we wiUieadi the rest of the world tnat 
yon do hot redistribute wealth, you create 
wealfli. We have qreated it in such incitsdible 
gi^ty and quantity in this country, and that is 
something the rest of the world understands 
and appreciates. We have created it through 
education! 

Thank you very much. 
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MR, AMBACH: On behalf of all members of 
the Council, I would like to extend dUr special 
appreciaUdn to those who have come from the 
colleges arid iiniversities of the several states to 
be with us. Wg are very pleased tb: have had 
the opportunity id make new ffiehds and coU 
leagues^ I am espeqally pleased that you could 
add Jthe dimensions of your own personal 
commitment and experience in the colleges 
and universities as we have talked about this 
subject of coUabdratidn. 

On Monday mdrriing I_ suggested: that each 
of you nii^ht take a slip of papery write down a 
prime objective of ybiirs^ahd tSk abdtit it with 
your heighfcr ibr a m^^ not going 

tb^o back to tiiat specifically but I would hope 
that during the course of this morning's ses- 
sion you would think back on the nou? that ypu 
jotted. Please make an estimate df whether the 
expectatidil ydu had at that point has been 
realized at least in part, if hot entirely If there 
is sbmethihg left over ihat ybu_vmuld Ifte tb 
have covered thSjnbiTuhg^ we ran do tfiat: 

Tfeinonung's program you can see from 
&e printed program is divided into two pieces, 
our panel discussion until ten o'clock and 
open discussion afterwards. lii dUr past in- 
stitutes we have fotiiid that the last hour, with 
open disoissidh, is veiy vsUuaU - i 

This is a summing-up s^ion. Eac h of us 



has a list df things that we take hdmS. VVehave 
four discussants whb will assist us in doing 
that. This is a time when ideas are jconsoli- 
dated; the deputies or others J^ack home who 
are going to receive them begin to tremble a 
little bit, in anticipation of information needed 
or new ideas. 

Our dbjectiyes, as you will recall from Mon- 
day, include learning mbre about ebllahora- 
tidh between schools and cblleges. How do we 
improNS those5:bBaterations?_& we con- 
sidered die prospect of a continuing Mellon 
Foundation g^nt- During the course of this 
week our Mellon Project directors and dthers 
have reported on the existing grant projects 
and discussed the spedficatidhs df a cbhtinu- 
ing grant Some df ydu may Have some cbm- 
itierits: about bur next applicatibh. Third, we 
Have thbught abbut Gouncil recommendations 
for action. 

Hie iirst person to comment is Jim Vivian, 
who has developed and directed the 
Yale— New Haven Teachers Institute since its 
inception in 1978. The institute pixmde^^ 
partreKhip between Yale University aridb the 
New Haven public schbbls designed tb 
strenphen teaching and learning in those 
schbbls. The project lias nation wme rec^ 
tibh. Jun previbusly serwd in the national ad- 
ministration of the Upward Boimd Program, 
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as a: curator of education it the: Smithsbniari 
Ihstitutibii, and at one time as legislative as- 
sistant to Congressman joBn Brademas: A 
particular connection for us is the central role 
he piayed in the 1983 conference. We all look 
forward to Jim's reflections on our prograrns 
arid development sirice 1983. 

^MES VIVIAN (Director. i^le-New HaVeh 
Teachers I nstitute)^: Thank^xju. I welconie the 
opportunity this morning because it seems to 
me there is great value in the chalienge of 
digesting, reflecting, and commenting on a 
week as richly informative as this brie.i I want 
to cbriceritrate bri three things. First, I would 
like to bring sbmeJiistbTical perspective ihtb 
cbhsideratibh by refleetihg on how fir we have 
come,^qh at least a few topics, since lhe_\ye 
meeting in 1983. Seconds I will comment on 
the central issues two and one-half years ago 
when we met there. Finaily, I will talk briefly 
abput pile topic that received an emphasis in 
1983 that it has ribt received here. It is a topic 
that we should cbritihue tb stress when we talk 
about cbllaboratioru _ _ 

The 1 98 1 Colorado Spnngs meeting, which 
I did not attend, appears to have been an 
historic breakthrough in direct communica- 
tions between leaders of schools, colleges, and 
universities from across the riatibri. The cbri- 
tiriuatibri of that dialbgue has had cbrisider- 
able practical value in establishing programs 
and initiatives, and in jertkiirig 5bme of the 
mythologj'^^ on _botfi_sides that still, at times, 
impedes our work and obscures the profound 
reiatedness of all the individual institutions in 
our educational enterprise. In feet, at the 1983 
meeting a number of the participants re- 
marked bri the notable absericebf that kirid bf 
riiythblbp^ in bur discussibris. TJhe jpurpbse bf 
that riteetihg^as rnahy of you willrecdl; was to 
draw ntational attention to ^le role that col- 
leges and_umversities_can and must play in 
strengthening teaching in the nation's public 
schools. I would note that that was our agenda 
before the rising tide of reports arid studies 
issued begiririirig shbrtly after we riiet in New 
Haveri^ _ : : : 

T woifld note sBsb that nr 1983 it vists hot 
immediately obvio^ ^at we would ibcos on 
teachers. The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teadiing had commissioned 
Gene Maerof^ education editor for the New 
York Times, to prepare a special report survey- 
ing collaborative experiments underway across 



the ibuntry. Gene discovered arid categbrized 
a wide variety of prbgrariis. In his report the 
section on teaching is, fi6weven_ a short qrie^ 
and he noted there that the small nurriber of 
collaborative programs across the country that 
addressed teaching was truly a "sad commen- 
tary" bri where the partriership nibveriient 
theri stbbd. 

In 19&2the committee of chiefs that helped 
in plarining the ^le meeting, especially Gb^- 
don (Am b^h], urged that we concentrate bh 
the view that we at Vale shared, the view that 
teaching is central to the educational process: 
That teaching has conrinued to be the focus 
fbr riiUch of the Mellbri Prefect arid for this 
iristitUte_ strikes riie as sigriificarit. This is a 
signal of our priorities that we sent out frbrii 
the Yale conference and will send out frbm 
this institute. 

The 1983 conference concentrated on prac- 
tice, on case studies of collaborative programs 
Uriderway acrbss the cbUntry, arid bri dialbgue 
ambrig the chiefs, presidents, arid charicelldrs 
who were atteridirig. R)ur recUrririg theriies in 
their discussibris were the issues of prestige, 
powei^ pay, arid prepafatioh- for ^chc^^ 
ers. There was general agreement among the 
parties present in 1983 that they might best 
work together on the preparation of teachers 
and thereby on the status of the profession. 
There was a cbricerri throughout the con- 
fererice about attracting, preparirig, arid re- 
taining the best possible teachexs, while at the 
same time fostering the morale, rewards, arid 
Further preparation of individuals Sreadyjn 
the profession. Barbara Newell said at that 
time that we must make sure that all in the 
education prbfession share in the rapidly 
charigirig fields of hUrilari kribwledge^ arid that 
coUabbrative programs must therefore be far 
broader than the schools: bf education and 
must involve the entire university comrhuhity. 

At the Yale meeting there "wbs a realistic 
understanding that collaboration is no p^- 
acea iri public educatibri^ but that it can assist 
teachers iri specific ways. There was ailsb an 
evident c<)ricerri that the effective practices 
presehiSl there be applied tribre widdy arid 
system^^Hy. So we ended wiflia cbhvictiori, 
as Craig Phillips stated, that the re^ model 
that had been presented was the model of 
coilaboiation itself — that it can be done. But I 
would also recall Craig's comment on the con- 
eluding panel about the massiveness of the 
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uridertakihg, cbh3iderin^ that there are more 
than 80,609 jjuBlic schools in this country: 

There is not time this morning to talk about 
all of the issues from the 1983 meeting as they 
have been reflected in the discussions here. 1 
begin with an observation about what strikes 
itie as the rhbst soberihg message to come out 
of this meeting. Speaker after speaker has re- 
ferred tb the necessity^ of radical action if we 
are to -bring about meaningful change in 
teaching. Judy Lanier [Dean, College of Edu- 
cation, Michigan State University] spoke of the 
enduring traditions of the profession as 'zdys- 
functidnal." Frank Newman [President, Edu- 
cation Cbmmissidhot the States] spoke of this 
as a favorable time for radical action and 
coached us bh some techniques and ap- 
proaches. Albert Shanker [President, Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers] proposed major 
structural changes in the teaching profession. 
Mike Timpane [President, Teachers College, 
Columbia University] spoke bf re-thihkihg Sie 
prbfessibn as '*a root and branch: bperatibn". 
Nbw, if L had been a journalist at this meeting, 
I would have hbticed that speakers repeatedly 
used that kind of langjuage. 

I mention, then, only two topics in relation 
to our discussion in 1983; first, the idea of 
what, in fact, the teaching prbfessibn is. In 
1983 we spbke, oh the one hand^bf the nega- 
tive cbrisequehces that have resulted from the 
stratification or horizontal divisions in teach^ 
ing, and, bh the^ffier hand, of the benefits of 
coHeagueship among English, or science, or 
raathematics, or other types of teachers with- 
out respect to the a^e of their students. So, in 
thinking about cbllaboratibn and the reform 
or radical actibn needed tb recbhstruct the 
teaching prbfessibn in this cbuhtry, it is^ in my 
view, essential that we conceive of the p-^fes- 
sibn as a whole, erhbracihg the entire educa- 
tion rbmmumty:_ _ • 

Second, with respect to the prepamdon of 
teachers, the emphasis here has been on pre- 
service educadon and the first years of teach- 
ing. As we began on Monday^ CJbrdbri Ambach 
listed five factors inijKJrtant in sirengtheriihg 
the practice bf teaching. The fifth, wlueH he 
termed "the cbhtihuingbppbrtumty tb leafh," 
was stressed in 1983, but has received^ less at- 
tehSoh here. I would like this^ morning 
guicUy to pull together some of the threads of 
the discussion throughout the week that relate 
to that poinL We nkve heard, for instance, 
about the problems of retention: that indi- 



viduals who remain in teaching are dispropor- 
tionately from the lower quintiTes; that there is 
litde cprreladon between length of experience 
in teaching and effectiveness in the dassrobm; 
that lack of intellectual sumuiatibn, cbn^^ 
relatiohships, and serious discourse with 
adults marks the profession; that the recency 
of the teacher's own learning is an important 
factor in student learning; and that teachers 
are the largest white-collar group in need of 
condnuing education at a time vvhen lifelong 
learning has become a reality in bur sbciety. 

To those points I wbuld add another: na- 
tion wide, a high percentage bf teachers have 
minimal formal preparation in their subjects; 
Let me illtistrate by referring to_ the New 
Haven public schools. In that school system 
fewer than sixty percent of secondary teachers 
in the humanities and only about one-third bf 
those in mathematics arid science majbred in 
college br graduate schbbl in the subject they 
are currently teaching; Morebver, because 
scholarship in thesefields is constandy change 
ing, even if a high proportion of teachers had 
magored in the subjects they teach, they would 
still need to stay abreast of the new develbp- 
ments in their fields. 

The present state bf teacher preparatibri in 
the humanities arid sciences will riot be readily 
iriiprbved as a result of hew teachers entering 
the prbfessioh. Nationwide, in the latest year 
for which these stadstics are available^ only 
about sixty-two percerit of newly graduated 
teachers in the arts arid hUrilariiues arid about 
fbrty-foUr percerit bf thbse in scierice and 
riiatheroadcs were either certified or eligible 
for ceriifieatibh in the field they were cur- 
rcndy teaching. There are already well-pub- 
licized shorUges of qualified teachers in some 
subjects in certain areas of the country, even 
though the National Center for EdUcatidri Sta- 
tistics prefects that the total deriiarid for sec- 
ondary schobj teachers will coritiriue tb decline 
through 1988 These shortages riiay well be- 
come rribre widespread as the children of the 
"baby boomlet^ whb_ bejph this year to in- 
crease totel elementary school enrollment, be- 
gin in the early 199ds to enter secondary 
school. 

Moreover, in many districts like New Haveri, 
the currerit rate bf teacher turnover: remairis at 
a very.lbw Ijeyd. In sb stable a teaching force, 
many individuals are reassigned to teach sub- 
jeds th^ have never tatight^fcrci of h^e 
hot taught recehfly. I would remind you of the 
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New Haven teacher Ernie Boyer talked about 
earlier in the week, the teacher who was con- 
ducting a very engaging class on Ojiver Twi>t. 
That teacher had spent foUf years in the 
Yale-New Haven Teachers Iristitute stiidyirig 
subjects in literature ahd liistbry* had received 
a special fellowihib for surrimer study^ih Eng- 
land, and was in tne year Following Ernie's visit 
assigned to teach mathematics — ^because he 
was the best quaiified mathematics teacher 
avaijable for the position in that particular 
school. I tell the story to illustrate the prbblerh 
of low turnover and frequent leassighrriehts 
for teachers in terms of the additional prepa- 
ration such ^assignments require, in short^lo 
strengthen teaching in public schools, we must 
provide for the ongoing preparation of iudi- 
viduais already in the profession, as wejl as 
those now entering teaching. I say this by way 
of a reminder from the Yale conference that 
we know how collaborative programs and col- 
legial relatibhships among teachers that stress 
common problems in teaching their_ disci- 
plines can Further prepare teachers in their 
subgects, keep tjiem up-to-date in their fields, 
heighten their morale, and encourage them to 
remain in teaching. This kind of collaboration 
remains a most haturali logical, fruitful, and 
timely alliance. I would add that the <:ollab- 
brative work in this vein that we undertake 
how jcan begin to create the prpfessional lift, 
the conditions For teaching, that will help to 
attract and to retain those individuals whom 
we wish to enter and to remain in the proFes- 
sion. 

T close with two final observations. First, in 
1983 there was a greater precision arid clarity 
in our use 6F the term colbibordtion. At that 
time it implied collegal* ty: Here the term has 
been used in broader and more varied way^. 
As we continue our work together, we will 
need to sharpen pUf use of the terms that 
apply to partnerships of ihstitutidnS: and to 
collegial work arriorig teachers From those in- 
stitutlbris. That we are only beginning this 
work is best illustrated by the Department of 
Education's purvey last yean to which more 
than 9,000 out oF almost 1?,000 school dis- 
tricts responded. OF the partnerships that 
those districts reported, only about five per- 
cent were partnerships with colleges and uni- 
versities, while more than two-thirds were with 
businesses. In my view, bur colleges arid urii- 
versitie:s riiust heeoriie a riiuch larger element 
in the partnership riioveriierit- 



Finally; I must make a point with respect to 
resources. Mere we have heard very diverse 
views expressed. Steve Kaagan spoke about 
the power of smalj amburits bF money arid 
hbw, iri that serise,:the Mellbri Project has been 
iriiriierisdy valuable arid will cbritiri^^ be so. 
We also heard about the need to reallocate 
existing resources, including diFFerent models 
For bartering resources. We heard, too, what to 
me is a striking comment— that school irii- 
prbveriient is tbo impbftarit to be left tb vbluri- 
teerisrii— arid a relat^'d ebricerri abbtit provid- 
ing firiaricial rewards suFficierit to Foster 
serious arid lastiSg collaboratioic among uni- 
versity and school teachers. 

Where will we find these resources? In the 
latest two-year period For which the Council 
on Foiindatibns has compiled grants iriforma- 
tibri, tbtal fouridatibri suppbrt across the couri- 
try for all projects cbricerned: with teaehirig iri 
schools was less than $4.5 niillion. Only a fac- 
tion oF that amount went to collaborative pro- 
grams. Obviously, we cannot look to private 
Foundations For the level oF resources that wijj 
be necessary to promote the systernatic and 
widespread establishment bF cbllabbrative pro- 
grams. More iriipbrtarit, I aril corivinced that 
cbllabbrative: prbgrariis that strerigtheri teach- 
ing will riot be sustained iF tjiey^ exist ori the 
fi-inges oF institutions^ or on the Fringes of 
teachers' professional lives. Unless part- 
nerships are supported and rewarded as cen- 
tral proFessional activities, they will lack rigor 
and status^ and will riot be taken seribusly. 

In coriclusibri, a: measure oF bur own se- 
ribusriess about cbHaboratibri will be the ex- 
tent to which bur schbbis, colleges, arid uriivei^ 
sities across the counti^ will have joined in 
supporting collaborative work Financially. 
That is an issue that over time we will have to 
address iF the movement For University/schbol 
cbllabdration is to continue tb jDrbgress. 
Thank you very riiuch. 

MR. AMBSGH: Next I will introduce Dj; Bar- 
bara Newell. Barbara is returning home, hav- 
ing earned her Ph.D. at the University oF 
Wisconsin and having served at an earlier time 
as Assistant to the Chancellor oF that univer- 
sity. Her experience and career in the world pF 
higher education has beeri exterisive, iriclud- 
irig:becbriiing Presiderit oF Wellesley College in 
1975. Turning front the purely acaderiiic 
worlds she was riamed U»S._ Ariibassador and 
Permanent Belegate to the United Nations 
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Educatibhal Scientific, and Gultural Organiza- 
tion by President Garter in 1979: She served 
earlier at the University of Pittsburgh and the 
University of Michigan. In 1981 she was ap- 
pointed ChanGeUor of the State University 
System of Fibrida, becoming the first woman 
in the United States to head a major state 
university system. G!f special interest and de- 
light to us is that she attended the 198i and 
1983 sessions, and therefore provides us with 
the historical perspective of our programs and 
development in the course of these three ses- 
sions. 



DR. NEWELL: Thank you, chiefs, for letting 
me join you in these three sessions. T hey have 
been a m^or part of continuing education, 
and a major thrust and interest of mine in 
Florida. I would like to pick up where Jim 
Vivian left off, with a discussion of funding 
and foundations. 

Yes, the Mellon grant was a small grant, but 
a very welcomed one from my point of view. In 
1981, as we came back frdih Gblbrado^ we 
established an institute^ of education to bring 
about a coliaboration of K-12 and university 
systems in Florida. Andy Robinson, the direc- 
tor of the institute^ and I went to New York 
arid kribcked on a series of fpuridatiori doors. 
People had been most friendly arid gracious to 
me when I was President of Welle&ley. We said, 
"How wotild you like_to help us Tuhd a collab- 
orative effort between K-12 and the university 
system?'' The response at the Carnegie Foun- 
datipri, the Ford Foundation, and others was, 
"k-r2 arid the uriiversity? Why that is an un- 
natural alliance. Certairily we would riot furid 
the public sector." : : i : : : 

Times have changedince 1981, arid 1 think 
you chiefs have had a great deal to do with that 
shift. There are a lot of other parents to this 
new concept, Ernie Boyer and the Carnegie 
Fduridatidri for the Advancement of Teaching, 
arid riiariy others who have furidameritally 
ehariged the cliriiate iri this cduritry. Certairily 
the press attention to 3 ^a/fen Ri^k has 
pla)?ed a role. The change is alsb a very real 
testimony to the flexibility and strength of 
American education and institutions. I am op- 
timistic. 

I have been, asked to spejod a little tiriie on 
the history of cbllabbratibri, I call the 1981 
conference "the conference of getting to know 
you.*' Our agenda from my perspective was, 
"Is the education that we have in America 



going to meet Sriierica-s future educaiiori 
needsP'V We spent cohisiderable time talking 
about that future: We talked in terms _6f the 
growth of the knowledge industry and high 
teck. Last night, we heard about it once again, 
as Gbverrior Dreyfus discussed the age of in- 
tercbririectibri. 

We also heard of the rising interriatibrial 
competitioii arid ihe fact that Ariierica could 
not be complacent about the nature of bur 
education and the work force we are produc- 
ing because we would need a far more sophis- 
ticated and creative work forc^ to meet the 
challenge bf the future. We talked about the 
riiajbr dehiographic shifts bccurririg iri Ariier- 
ica arid the question bf hbw the ediicatiorial 
community could jDroduce the work force that 
we need with the changing ^ojDulation and 
changing demands on education. We also 
spent considerabie time in Colorado just get- 
ting to know each other. One thing we learned 
iri Cblbradb is that cbllabbratidri had another 
riieariihg thaa "treasbri.'' 

from Cblbradb we went bri to Yale. My 
quick summary of Yale, although Jim Vivian 
did a far more complete job, would be that we 
learned that in America it was perfectly ac- 
ceptable /or the elite institutions to get in- 
vblved. We talked about exaniples, we talked 
abbut subject riiatter. j 

Nbw we are here in Wiscbrisiri^. Frbrii rtiy 
point of view, w^liave had a week of "shcav- 
and-tell," and some very excitingjiew ideas, be 
it the RdTC model or the nitty-gritty of coirir 
binations of arbitration and mediation. I think 
we have seen a great many states that have 
riibved tb expeririierits iri partriership. One of 
the basic iheriies that we ^^^^^ tb dis- 

cuss in this cburitry is a single systerri bf educa- 
tion. It has notbeen expr^sed iiv quite thbse 
terms, although one person said maybe we are 
going to get to a single budget, a single stater 
merit of priorides. We have not reached that 
pbirit, but we are talkirig iri terms of shared 
budget requests; local, regjbrial, arid collab- 
brative bbards; articulatibri agreeriierits; 
teacher centers ; arid uriiversity arid K-12 mu- 
tual support. We do see chiefs who are deeply 
involved in teacher education programs. This 
is Just a small sampiing of the show-and-tell. 
These activities arie going on in all fifty states. 

Although we are ribt together organiza- 
tibhally, at least we are beginriirig to recogriize 
the tremendous iriterde{D[eriderice^f the 
schools and colleges and universities. But has 
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this cdjiabbratibri had ah impact oh teacher 
education? Certaialy I hdjje so. As I say, 1 am 
fiihdamehtally dptihiistic abbot it all^ 

Let ihegb back to the Florida experience. It 
seems tome the Hawthorne effect is having an 
impact on teacher education; that is, attention 
breeds positive results. However, at this 
juncture there is considerable hbise in the 
Florida system because of an overlbad ih 
chahge , ex perimeji tatibji , and £ollaborat ion; 
We are really having difficulty measuring the 
impact of change because of confusion, over- 
laps, and contradictory directions, and experi- 
mentatian is almost always brouglit forward 
without fully adequate resources. I fear, how- 
ever, even with all this ferment, at times we 
forget the full charge which bmught us to- 
gether. Yes,^ we have remembered the question 
of competency, and are working hard to bring 
it about, but I am not sure if we have remem- 
bered the second half of our charge, to en- 
courage creativity. Innovation must play a ma- 
jor role in Americas future. 

I am also hot sure that we have really re- 
membered the challenge of the demographic 
shifts that were a basic theme in the Colorado 
conference and here in Wisconsin. We speak 
of the educational problems related to single 
parent families, yet we still talk of parental 
involvement without really talkihg abbut pa- 
rental support. We fail to provide multi- 
cultural educatioa in our curricula and 
teacher training as the United States is experi- 
ehcihg the second largest immigration in its 



But perhaps our biggest problem, if we are 
really going to make federalism work and 
learn from each others is that we must learn to 
listen to each other. In Florida^ we put in a 
five-year teacher edueatibh curriculuin^and I 
do not believe we spent enough time reviewing 
the Jive-year curriculum that had been in 
place for about ten years in California. It is 
surprising how few of us have really takeh full 
advantage of the resources next door. : 

1 have become very cohscibus tjf the prx)b- 
lem of "db we hear, do we evaluate, do we 
learh from each othen^^cause in Florida we 
have one institution that has done a spec- 
tacular job in attracting the best and the 
brightest to teaching. The University of South 
Florida, in a cooperative agieement with the 
school districts of the west coast of Florida, has 
been able to improve its test scares and student 
profile dramatically, because public school 



principals are spotting the brightest students, 
those they would like to see go into teaching. 
And the University of South Florida is recruit- 
ing these students as they would fbotbail play- 
ers, putting them into a peer grbup oh cam- 
pus, and makihg them ihtb a ebihmuhity. 
Theh, interestingly enough^ the west coast 
school districts assure those teachers a job at 
the end of the lihe; The idea has worked, but it 
has not spread; 

Since it is so difficult to spread ideas from 
one part of the state to another, maybe the 
successful experiments can go fromi Florida to 
WiscQhsin and theh be initiated in Florida 
schools. L hbpe we will have this kind of ex- 
change ahd really liear each other, because 
there is tren^endous amount of successful 
innovation in_the field. 

J was intrigued by Bud Modgkinsdn's edu- 
cational decades; the fifties were the decade of 
equity; the sixties, inhovatibh; the seventies, 
relevancei and the eighties, excellence. I hope 
the decade of the eighties is called the **paft- 
hership for excelleheei" becaiise through part- 
hership we have thejpotential to use this recog- 
nition of the interdependence of ail segments 
of education to truly change the way education 
is delivered in this country for well more than 
a decade. 

MR. AMBjSEH^ Qur third pnesenter joined us 
as a chief 5tate school officer last year. He did 
not participate in the earlier sessions. He 
brings to us a state's view of this week-s ses- 
sions. Dick Boyd is currently State SUperihteh- 
dent in Mississippi. He has a wide range of 
experiehce ih public education, including 
service as superihtehdeht of takewood public 
schools in takewiod, Ohio and superinten- 
dent of the Warren city schools in Warren, 
OJhio; He has alsa served as an assistant prin- 
cipal teacher, and coach and is a member bf 
the National Council far_ Accreditatioa of 
Teacher EdUcatibn (NCATE). We look for- 
ward tb hearing commehts from Dick Boyd. 

SR^ BOYS: Thank you; This is my first sum- 
mer institute, and if it is typical of the summer 
institutes, I am not going to miss one in the 
future. I am proud to a member of the 
chiefs. We got together at lunch yesterday to 
plan this plaheU and I thihk you could call us 
the "wrapping up the loose ends" gang. So I 
am going to touch on some issues that have 
not been particuiarly covered yet and elabo- 
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raie bii btficr issues that people here have em- 
phasized: 

1 want to talk about three kinds of collabora- 
tion in which state departments of education 
must engage if we are going to cope success- 
fully with the problems of te^cheri^supply, 
qUalityi, reteatibh, arid recruitment; The first 
type of cQUabbratibn is with NGATE, the sec- 
ond is vnth the institutioris preparing teachers 
and_ administrators, and the third is with the 
school districts within our states. 

I have had two unique experiences over the 
past year or two that have caused me to think a 
great deal about teacher educatibn and prac- 
tice. I will refer tb them in making my points 
this mbrriirig. The first experience \ras with 
NEGATE. As Gordoiv said, far the last two 
years, J have been on the National Council, 
serving as the American Association of School 
Administratdrs' representative there. It has 
been a very satisfying and thrilling experience, 
As Rich Kunkel indicated yesterday, it reached 
a cUlmiriatibri seven br eight weeks ago in St. 
tonis when we gave birth to the new stan- 
dards. J t is a new NCATE now. It does have a 
new governance structure and a rigorous ac- 
creditation process with which everybody 
should be acquainted. I am very pleased that 
the chiefs areigbirig to be a very integral part 
of NCATE. Therefore 1 want tb second Bob 
Benton's [Supenritehdeht of Education, Ibwa] 
recommehdation of yesterday that CGSSO 
^ve consideration to devoting a special meet- 
ing to accreditation. 

The second experience that I had was in 
Mississippi, where I arrived icleveo mdnths 
ago to find the state in the middlie:bf develbp- 
irig a radically new teacher certificatibri pro- 
cess that includes program ajjproval for the 
instittitibris of higher education that are pre^ 
paring teachers. Those became effective Just 
about a month ago on July 1, and I will say 
more about that experience in a minute. 

Throughout those two experiences 
(NCATE arid Mis^isisippi), I had tb^driiit tb a 
riiixed set bf feelings ihat jjceupied riie at al- 
most every meeting. The first feeling was ap- 
preherisibri^ over whence f utu re teachers will 
come if we raise the standards constantly. That 
is particularly true in a state that pays its tearli- 
ers at the lowest scale in the eritire nation. But 
opposing that appreheriJM>fc feeliri^ was the 
gut feeling that both NCATE arid Mississippi 
were dbirig what was ri^t,^ that it was far bet- 
ter tb address the quality issue and then the 



quantity issue, rather than the other way 
around. It has been mentioned at least two or 
three times here this week: that there is some 
evidence that raised standards wijl attract a 
riew cadre bf teachers, yourig people whb will 
Ibbk upbri a higher order bf ehallehgc arid 
enter the prbfessiori, the kirid of young people 
who did not enter before; I hope that is true. I 
was on a program with Emily Feistritzer a few 
weeks ago in Mississippi. As I drove her to the 
airport that day we spent the whole time talk- 
ing about this trerid. She firriily believes it will 
persist. I arii a little dubious abbut it, but I 
hbpe she is right. 

Talkirig about coUaboratjon with higher ed^ 
ucation, two of our colleagues here this week 
have kept our toes to the fire by repeatedly 
asking the same questions. Saul Cpopermari 
[Cdmriiisioner of LdUeatiprii^ New Jersey] on 
several bccasibris has asked, "What is that body 
bf kribwiedge -that will result in^ : successful 
practice?" Cal Frazier tSupeririteriderit of Ed- 
ucation, Colorado] has asked almost every 
speaker, "How will you know that what you are 
doing will have made any difference several 
years down the line?" To me those two ques- 
tions are the crUdal questioris, arid I think 
they are opposite sides bf the same coiri iri 
bther wbrds, suecessfiil practice by definition 
means that ybtr will make a difference. 

In Mississippi, virtually everything is be- 
coming outcome-or performance-based, in- 
cluding the accreditation of our schools and 
the certification of qUr teachers. In bur riew 
teacher edUcatibri prbgrarii apprbval stari- 
dards. we have reached Uie riltiriiate iri cbllab- 
oratibri, riariiely if teacher education graduates 
caririot^perform, the institution's teacher edu- 
cation programs are not going to be approved. 
Now that may seem like the "John Dillinger" 
approach, and in sdrile ways it is. But I do 
thirik, SaUl^ that there are sorile identified, suc- 
cessful coriipetericies out there, and the urii- 
versities are gbirig tb teach those coriipeteri- 
cies. : 

We received yesterday fibril Breg Anrig 
[President, Educational Testing Service] his in- 
ventory of professional functions of teachers. 
In Mississippi we stole from Charlie McDaniei 
[Superintendent of Schools, Gedrgial the 
Georgia model of teaching cdmpetericies, arid 
we have adapted therri for use. Those ebriipe- 
tencies db eriifedy rriueh of what is known 
about successful teaching jpractice. From now 
on in our state, teachers after graduating from 
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a uriiyersity will go tHrbugH a proviyOT 
diurihg which they Have to exhibit mastery of 
all sixteen of those competexicies^ each of 
whicR inchides repertories of skills; Their cer- 
tification depends on their passing these tests. 
jFurther, a significant number of graduates 
from each university are going to have to dem- 
onstrate that proficiency, or we: are not going 
to approve the program. In other words, we 
have tied successful practice together with 
what is being iaught in the university in a 
collaborative kind of way. 

Lastly, concerning collaboration with 
schools — ^^and here I am addressing the issues 
of staff development, retention, and recruit- 
ment— teachers basically give four major rea- 
sons why ihey leave the prbfessibh. I think 
those are the same reasons that ybuhg people 
give for hot going into the profession in the 
first place. Those reasons are low salaries, bu- 
reaucracy and paperwork, the problems of un- 
ruly students, and lack of public esteem. 
When we thiink about itj there is nothing that 
institutibns bf higher education can do abbut 
any bf those four things. I db not think there is 
anything in thbse areas oh which to cbllabb- 
rate with institutions of higher education. If 
there is not, then I think we are going to have 
to collaborate in other areas. 



DR. NEWELL: Regarding your last comment 
on coiiaboration, I wonder if problems of bu- 
reaucracy, for example, are in part related to 
bur training bf principals. If we wbuld wbrk as 
much bh new techniques bf mahagemeht in 
bur schools of education as we do in business, 
we might have an impact. Look at the area of 
discipline. Again, this is very likely a problem 
that we could address in our teacher training 
and continuing education. On the issue of 
public esteem— it was meritipned here, and I 
certainly have been preaching this for four 
years — if we can incorporate the public school 
faculty within the miHeu^f the imjversitj^ we 
caj^^ve the teachers a sense of beloniging to a 
larger educational community: In my experi- 
ence in the Boston public schools, the major 
benefit of the ruling that universities and cbl- 
leges in the Boston area get irivblved in the 
public schbols was the^ehse for public schbbl 
teachers that they had sbihe colleagues ^hd 
that sbmebbdy reaHy_cared. Further,, as part- 
nerships in Boston developed, there was a 
change in the public image and understand- 
ing of the role of teacher Again, I guess I am 



the bptimist here, li seems to me that those 
areas you mentioned are the ones in which we 
together shotild see what we can do to help; 

DR. BOYD: Yes, particularly with the training 
of principals. In oiir management institute, we 
are emphasizing that they have a lot to do to 
raise public esteem for teachers and eliminate 
bureaucracy and paperwbrk. 

MR. AMBACHr The thought occurs to me 
that in the standard preparation course for 
educationai administrators, nobody ever talks 
about the problem of recruiting and retaining 
staff It has been assumed that there were 
going tb be plenty bf staff around and avail- 
able, and we all learned abbut other things. 

RQBERT D. BENTON (Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Iowa): I do not want this 
question to sound too negative. Was the deci- 
sion to make continuing approval of teacher 
educatibii programs contingent on teacher 
performance made cbllabbratively br ^\'as it in 
effect decided by ybxir department or the leg- 
islaturei* I do hot find many college people 
who really buy into that concept; I am wonder- 
ing what the collaboration was like. 

DR. BOYD: That is why I mentioned the Dill- 
inger approach. However, there weie highe ' 
education pebple oh the certificatibn commis- 
sion that adopted the standards. 

JOHN H. LAWSON (Gommissioner of Educa- 
tion, Massachusetts): There is a reason that is 
not often mentioned as to why these collab- 
bfative activities have been very siiccessful in 
Bbstbii, It is sbme thing that the chiefs need tb 
think abbut. First bf alt the ihbney for coHab- 
bratibh ebihes from the siate budget. TJie 
money goes essentially to the schools, and they 
choose how the collaborative activities are 
going to occur. Me who has the money feels 
very differently about the collaborative ac- 
tivities. 

MR, AMBAGH: Our fourth and cbncludihg 
presenter this mbrhihg is Ted Sanders^ how 
siervih^ as the State Superintendent in lHihois, 
having previously served in that capacity in 
Nevada. Ted chaired our Ad Hoc Committee 
on Teacher Education, Preparation^ and Ac- 
creditatibnahd now chairis bur Standing Cbm- 
mittee on Teacher Education and School/Col- 
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lege Collaboration. He is a former member of 
our Council Board of Directors and has also 
had a great deal of Gontact with NCATE. We 
turn to him particularly for thbugnts about 
Qiir Council fbllbw-thix>ugh after this week's 
discussions. 



MR. SANBERS: 1 have always looked forward 
to the summer institute, since my first experi- 
ence with it in 1979 in Vermont. It reminds 
me of some experiences from my childhood. I 
had the good fortune to grow Up in an Un- 
usual time on the High plains of Texas. My 
father was there as part of a federal gbvern- 
rhehl mission to open up the high plains to 
farming. That^ particujar area of the coun try 
did not succumb to John Drere's self-scouring 
plow as early as most of the Midwest, thanks to 
the fact that it was an arid land, and the tech- 
nblbgy needed to draw water from deep 
within the aquifers in that regibri w^s riot avail- 
able until the end of the Great Depression. 
Even followirig the Dep>ressiori, it was still a 
harsh land. 

Vet; amid that harshness thrived several fine 
traditions which I remember very well. One in 
particular, I can fondly recaU, came at the 
close bf th harvest season when every church 
had a revival riieetirig. I cariie to respect the 
inspired leaders of those revivals, who year 
after yiear riiotivated people into action. I do 
not know where those churches found_ the 
Craig Phillipses to arouse the interest and in- 
volvement of their members time after time. 

It is with that same kind of respect that I 
have come to look at the sUnimer institute. As 
I reflected late last evening bri the jibtes I 
made frbiri this eorifereriee^ 1 again found a 
wealth of ideas-^writteh Jri the margins^f 
about thirty-two pages of notes to take home 
and explore. A lot of individual action follows 
this meeting every year. As Gordon mentioned 
and I am sure you can attest, there are bbun- 
tiful ideas on each bf bUr ribtepads. 

My taskiL however, is riot to discuss those 
ideas that I will raise arid etpiore in Illiribis, 
but to oudirie^everal corporate actions for us 
as a Council. In fact, I identify six corporate or 
agenda items for the future. In many cases, 
work has already begun. 

The first is a cbritiriuirig rieedjfor a riatibri^al 
presence ixi teacher education. have been 
engaged in three effbrfs, eacli described here 
today, to address issues in teacher education 
and preparation. We have not taken another 



stand within our own organization that carries 
niorc potential for aiffecting education than 
this one. Dating back to Aririe Campbell's ten- 
ure as President bf CCSSO, this particuiar area 
has been ari jmpbrtarit arid emergirig agerida 
for the chiefs. 

In January^ 1984, an ad hoc committee cre- 
ated specifically to study these topics issued its 
report. Just over a year ago, thanks to the 
Exxon Foundation, ten chief state school of- 
ficers and ten deans frbn* arbUrid the cburitry 
tiiet in Lincolnshire^ Illiribb, tb revisit the 
Cburicirs report arid talk about issues sur- 
rouridirig teacher education and preparation. 
5fet, npne^ of the activities described, or even 
the emergence of NCATE, satisfy the yet-un- 
realized need for a national presence in 
teacher education. It remains an extremely vi- 
tal part bf bUr emergirig agerida. We niust 
look beybrid these riieetirigs arii the Liri- 
cbJrishire experierice to the prioper fiDrurii and 
forritat for a such a national presence. 

The second agenda item, to echo a well- 
known political figure, is the need to stay the 
course. We have made a corporate commit- 
ment to the emerging NCATE. We have rein- 
vested the hUrilari resbUrces bf this orgariiza- 
tibri iritb the vision of the riew NCATE. We 
riiust cbriimit burselves to cbritiriue that invest- 
ment arid stay the course, for at_least three to 
five ^ears,_to^give that new design the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate whether or not it will 
realize its potential. 

Thanks to the presence of the chiefs, the 
gbverriarice structure bf NCATE has already 
chariged draftiatically. The staridards,^accbrd- 
irig to Rich Kurikel, are now iri place fcr deal- 
ing with institutional of unit accreditatioS. 
However^ there are still a couple of compo- 
nents in that governance design and the fu- 
ture NCATE that remain to be defined at this 
point. These include a set bf standards: tb 
sarictibri prograrii approval activities. As Bob 
Beritori suggested^ this agerida is iriipbrtarit 
eribugh that we ought to convene the chiefs at 
ari_^Dpfopriate_tiriie ta_exaniirie the new gov- 
ernance structure and the standards of 
NCATE. I think there is an idj^al time to do 
that, but such a meeting shbuj j be timed tb 
allow chiefs to cbriiriierit on these new stari- 
dards_J>efore they are finally adbpted by 

NCATE 

Iri the riibriths ahead^ wi will liave a ntuch 
more significant role in the governance struc- 
ture and the presence of more than one chief 
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within that structure. In fact^ we wiU be repre- 
sented at the same level aslhe American Assq- 
catjoiLof Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE), the deans of the ihstituLtiohs, and 
teachers. But as we become more immersed in 
these activities, we will be ensuring that we 
keep to that important corporate agenda: to 
stay the course, and to continue our participa- 
tion, our coliaboration^ with NCATE. In fact, 
in the structure of NCATE, cbllabbration is 
riotjust a cliche. It is reality. : 

The ihird corporate agenda is to corhplete 
the unfinished Avdrfe laid out in our own re- 
port, 5t^njf_^iVa/ton!j Schoots: A NMionai 
Emergency, That report, you will recalj, con- 
tains some thirty-six recominendatidns that 
were classified in four major categories— at- 
tracting, preparing, licensing, and retaining 
teachers— as well as a suggested research 
agenda covering those four areas. We have not 
completed the agenda that is laid out there, 
and we need to individually and collectively 
revisit that report. We will have that oppor- 
tunity because the chiefs have received an ex- 
tensive new survey instrument from me that is 
designed to determine where we are: with 
those recbmmehdatibhs specific to chiefs and 
state edttcatiort agencies. Some of tjxe simple 
action recommendations that are contained in 
that report suggest an even greater need for 
coiiaboration among chiefs. 

Let me briefly address one of the action 
recbmniehdatiohs \vhich typify the heed for 
greater cbllabbratibn arnbiig ourselves: de- 
mbgraphcs. We have heard repeatedly not just 
in thjs conference, but elsewhere jn the land, 
oF an impending teacher shortage of major 
proportion. One of the things our committee 
has learned, as we talked among ourselves and 
with some of ydU^ is that the impending 
teacher shbrtage may be a myth. You will find 
factbred into bur survey ihstrumerit a first at- 
tempt to deterraihe wliat is known and what 
data bases existjor the country^ and each state 
regarding teacher supply and demand. We 
must get a grasp on these demographics to 
help ourselves corporately and cdilectively 
plan for the future. CbhseqUently,^ we do have 
a significant unfinished agenda item in bur 
own Cbuhcil repbrt. In fact^ as ybu re-read and 
reflect in thbs^recbmmchdatiohs^ ybu will 
noticemany opportunities for collaboration; 

A fourth corporate agenda is the oppor- 
tunity to influence the Congress and the re- 
authorization of the Higher Education Act. 



We have a Unique oppbrtUriity, since the Act is 
Up fbr reaUthbrizatib^n^ 

what we have learned in these meeiihgs arid in 
UieacHvities carried but m the Mellbn_ Project 
grants in our states; We have the opportunity 
to influence the Act so it indeed addresses our 
collective view of the agenda, requires collab- 
oration, and builds on the successful experi- 
ences that we have had t^^^ 

The fifth cbrpbrate agenda item is the rieed 
for us^ tbgether, to irifluerice the eriiergirig 
laboratories arid^ centers. They have been sub- 
stantively reshaped in the last couple of years, 
and that competition is Hearing completion. 
All but two of the regions have apparently 
made decisions about what organizations will 
serve as the labbratbries. The center cbmpeti- 
tibri cbntimies, arid we have ari ideal oppbr- 
turiity tb shape arid alsb to irivest ourselves 
iritb each of those respective activities. They 
do invite collaboration and investment on our 
part, corporately and individuaily, in their 
efforts to realize their potential. The labs, not 
only in the reshaping bf bUr missibn and gby- 
ernailce strUcture,^ call for a riiuchigreaterj-ble 
bri the part of chief state sehbol officers. That 
is rib acciderit Rather^ it is a recbgriitibri, ori 
the^part of the National Institute of Education 
and the study groups that supported the re- 
definition of the laboratory missions, that you 
are to play a uniquely important role in the 
missions of those labbratbries. So this is a nia- 
jbr riiissiori in which: we riiust invest cbllab- 
bratively with bur cblleagues; 

The sixth is to cbritiriue the efforts of the 
Mellori projects. Mellon II is a practical realitjr. 
We must realize its full potential. We must 
ensure that the activities we focus on in those 
projects do indeed address issues and prob- 
lems of major cbnseqUerice-, are pbtentially 
adaptable tb bther::States;i:require cbllabbra- 
tibri; arid have sufficient flexihlity to ensure 
diversity in the problenisand the solutions. In 
the nieantime, back in our own states, other 
opportunities are presented by existing and 
old federai iegislation and by emerging and 
existing missions in dUr own agencies. We 
need tb "put bur money where bur riibuths 
are"; that is^ operi^ up our owri efTorts arid 
resporisibilities and irivite collabbratiori in a 
^y that we have not done in the past. Thank 
you. 

A. CRAIG PHILLIPS (Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, North Carolina): Let me 
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address Barbara^s cbrnmeht on fundings I do 
not believe we fiave talked enougb yet about 
the major funding requirements when we talk 
about collaboration in teacher education. 
What does it cost to educate a teacher? The 
medical profession can speak clearly to the per 
capita cost of educatirig a dbctbr. Maybe some 
of bur discussions should: be inore clearly built 
around what those actual costs arc ; Maybe we 
need as p^rt of our corporate agenda to be 
creating situations where we can speak directly 
with legislative leadership. Have we got a mes- 
sage coming out of collaboration that would 
speak directly to legislators? As part of a qual- 
ity assurance pnSgram in our state, we worked 
with bur university leadership to put together 
some figures oh what it costs lb educate teach^ 
ers. Barbara, are ^ou in Florida at a point 
where you can discuss real costs with decision- 
makers and develop enough credibility with 
them so that you can depend upon them to 
develop btlier sources of funds? 

DR. NEWELL: This may sbund like heresy, 
but I db jibt think bur basic prbblem is re- 
sources; This is the right decade lb make 
shifts^ because Ibbking at scjiobls of education, 
we discover a marked decline in students com- 
ing through, and in most cases the appropria- 
tions have not declined as much as the enroil- 
ments. This is a moment^ w is a little 

bit of leeway. This is a time when a dean of 
education has an bppbrtuxiity to shift re- 
sburces^ tb allbw people to spend some time 
thihjdng about where they ought td be going. 
Within the university structure, our question 
is really how to deploy the resources we have. 
Now I recognize there are some problems on 
the margin. The reason I went pbunding the 
streets of New York was to try lb get sbmeof 
the free money tb buy the xbffee and db the 
blher thihgs„the state bttdgei^ doisji't quite 
^^^^^^^P explore our ideas, create new link- 
ages, and get some transportation money. But 
that was smali change. 

What we really need are some bright f deas. 
If vj^ need resoui ces, and bur ideas are really 
freshi the legislatures will be mbreLthan willing 
lb help direct resources thati^^y;^ 
is that the public at large and legislatures are 
saying there is a^ crisis, and the schools of eda- 
cation hav€ been very slow at even recognizing 
the need for change. 

DR. PHILLIPS: Arc t re any figures that 
compare what Florida S| nds on the training 



and eciucatibh of a doctbrjb what it spends bn 
the education of a teacher? 

DR. NEWELL: Yes, I cannot cite them off the 
top of my head, but the figures are markedly 
different. The sciences and the medical educa- 
tion costs are the most expensive bf the Ibt. 1 
am hbt sure that is a fair way tb gb about it, 
because ybu have very different kinds of train- 
ing and laboratory needs, 1 really do not think 
it is a question of skimping; it is a question of 
knowing where we want to go. 



MR. SANDERS: I recall a study that showed 
that in Nevada we spent less per capita tb train 
teachers in colleges bf educatibh than we did 
tb educate elementary schboJ students. I do 
not think that is unique in this country: I think 
I disagree with you somewhat, Barbara. Yes, 
some attention and demands should be 
focused on the schools of education. But the 
greatest pioblems and need for attentiph re- 
sulted from declining ehroJliS and the fact 
that the institutions are funded bh a credit 
basis. This issue has probably received rhbre 
attention than any other issue, at least in col- 
leges of education of which 1 am aware. 

DR. NEWELL: It is a crisis if you stay with the 
status qub. 



MR. SANDERS: Even with the status quo, the 
colleges of education with which I am ac- 
quainted are not able to do what is expected of 
them with the resources they have now. We 
heard the evidehce from student teaching 
alone^ where the supervising teacher from the 
university campus is barely able tb handle the 
logistics widi student teaching, much less do 
the kinds of coaching that have been envi- 
sioned ail along for that experience. 



EUGENE M. HHGHES (President^ Northern 
Arizona University): We have had the ability to 
reallocate resources, but there is generally 
pressure to put those resources into engineer- 
ing, business, high tech, and other fields in 
which demand is greats Legislators arid gover- 
hbrs are supporting high tech all over the 
cbtthtry. We arc pressured to put money there. 
Generally, teacher education has suffered. 



DR, NEWELL: You came up with a fresh idea 
and a riiiilidn doilars. You did get support with 
a riew idea. I thirik that is really where we are. 
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DONALD R. GERTH (Presiaent, ealifornia 
State University-Sacramento): In the Califor- 
nia state system, teacher education would 
qualify as a iowH:dst pi-ogram. Medical educa- 
tion in a 4>Ubiic institutibn in California costs 
roughly^ fifteen times as much as teacher edu- 
catLbh. But like Dr. Newell, I am hot sure that 
is the significant question. Durihg the course 
oJ th£_ week. Bill Honig and I have been talk- 
ing about things we have learned from this. 
Inevitably, we begin to attach a dollar sign to 
some of these things. Were we to go home and 
decide for whatever that might be, it would 
cost a certain ambuht. If I wehtitb our system 
and to the legislature and said, "Hey, we have a 
nifty idea,'' and someone thought it was niFt)^ i 
suspect I would get fiscal support. There is a 
perception across the land that teacher educa- 
tion is something important that needs atten- 
tion. (I tend to think mofe on a University level 
than oil a school br college leveU because that 
is ah bccupatibhal hazard, but I think it alsb 
ebhveys a message about how we perceive the 
teacher education responsifcilitj^) ^ - 

Our situation may be just a little different in 
another respect. We have employed twelve 
new full-time tenure-track faculty members 
and one lecturer in bur schbbl of educatibh^ 
doubling the size of bur basic credehtial pro- 
grams, ahd ehtailihg 5bihe hew appbihtmehts 
ahd some shifting of existihg appbihtm€:hts; 
The questionis, can we recruit? I will know the 
answer to that in another six weeks. 

One of the things to which I really look 
forward is sitting down with those new faculty 
members, ahd^ in essence^ asking them what 
kind bfwbrJd they would like tb build as brahd 
hew teacher edueatibh faculty methbers. That 
goes beyond the questioh about th^ ambuht of 
money we are spending, but I am optimistic 
about our ability to get money if we know what 
the devil we want to use it for. 

DR. NEWELt: I also warh ybu about makihg 
]prbfessional comparisons, i Avould bet that in 
most institutions law is cheaper than educa- 
tion. 

MR; AMBAGH:_The major reft)rm move- 

separate states have committed resources to 
direct operations of elementary and secondary 
schools. Some resources have been directed 
tbwards recruitment efforts, but, by and large, 
the resource commitments toward reform in 



the several states d^ include increases for 
specific teacher education programs. 

RICHARD KUNREL (Executive Director, 
National CdUflcil for Accreditation of Teacher 
Edueatibh): A man named Bruce PeasieaU at 
the UhLversity bf Alabama has abbut eight 
years of fiscal da^ xifh teacher edueatibh. I 
could get a cbpy of that to yo^r committee or 
the chiefs or anyone who is interested. 



DR. BENTON: Let me get back to something 
Barbara raised. I am in agreement with the 
concept that it is good to have Joint appoint- 
ments and cbliegial relationships between 
teachers ih public schbbls and the iihiversities. 
That js difficult ih a Ibt bf bur settihgs. There 
are 438 school districts in Iowa, twehty-six pri- 
vate colleges^ and three sme universities, and 
they are art not always ideally located geo- 
graphically. I want to promote that word "pos- 
sible," but in those areas where that is not 
possible, can we get the Universities tb^o mbre 
tb the extension mbdel, rather than have the 
schools gb to them? Please commeht. 

DR. NEWELL: I am excited abbUt the exteh- 
sibn mbdel, hiivihg speht twehtyTTive years of 
my life in the Big Ten schools. l am wedded to 
that outreach_ apprbact It seems to ine we 
have not learned as much as we could from 
extension divisions. The notion of shrinking 
dUr teaching force and going to a master 
teacher arrangement is one that we have heard 
and seeh here and ih hatibhal literature. I am 
very curious what the chiefs thihk about the 
feasibility of going ih that direction^ If we do, 
then we have aa opportunity for a wedding 
between those master teachers and the schools 
of educadon and the university systems in a 
way that we do not presently have. Now we 
have a great many pebple trying to do mbre 
than is physically possible. I inight mehtibh 
that itt bur teacher edueatibh cehters ih Flor- 
ida the state legislatures put money ih the 
school districts, and the school districts con- 
cerned contract for services. It means that 
much of our delivery of continuing education 
is on-site. 

MR. AMBACH: Jack's [Lawsbh] pbiht atK^ut 
putting the fuhds for collaboration in Mas- 
sachusetts ihtb the school system is a way to 
drive the system. 
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BR; PHILLIPS: Going back to collaboration, 
are we closer to the point where there is strong 
support for that at the higher education level? 
When this shift began arid the resources were 
placed jn the hands of the corisuiner {the 
schools], the oppdsitidh was iremendbt^^^ i 
would hope that through collaborative effort 
we have come closer to getting strong support. 

DR. NEWELL: My sense is that there is more 
support than there has been for a long periddi 
but I will add one footnote. I wpUld Under- 
score the fact that those of ydu whd are chief 
state ^chddl dfficers really sJiduld work with 
the presidehts and not the deans of education, 
if you are going to use the Full array of talents 
in the university, that is the only way. If you 
work with the dean, you are working through 
the person in the weakest negotiating position 
in the academic hierarchy. The real qUestidh 
in my mind is hdw thany presidexits dd ydu 
have whd are wedded to the hdtidh of collab- 
oration and who will really see the delivery of 
services? i think yau who are chief state school 
officers have a real chance to change the aca- 
demic climate at this moment. 



ORRIN NEARHOOF (Mellon Project State 
Cddrdiilatdr, Idwa): The role df the presidents 
in the Melldh Project was significant, Dur pro- 
ject looked at the m^or issues talked about 
here: attracting and retaining teachers, prepa- 
ration of teachers, teacher preparation and 
partnership, testing of prospective teachers, 
new certification structure^ and preparatipn 
aild certification of school administrators. The 
participatidri of a cdllege president helped 
bring abdut rhedia attention and the support 
of our governor^ who put $5 rnillidn in the 
budget to initiate a master/career ladder con- 
cept. We were able to get $250,00d for this 
fiscal year (beginning July 1) to do a pilot 
demonstration project in testing all the juniors 
and seriidrs in teacher edUcatidri this year in 
all Idwa institutidhs. We received a mandate 
fi'dm the State^dard td develdp a plan to 
attract and retain people in teacher educafion 
and some new requirements for the prepara- 
tion of school administrators by January 15, 
1986. The new standards require continuing 
education units for permanent certificalion. 
Oiie of the key elements was picking a college 
president as chair^ who \«is able to get a cer- 
tain visibility and impact {or our project that a 
college dean is not likely to generate. When we 



had the final report of the task force of our 
State Board, we had four television commen- 
tators in the room. When our State Board 
asked us to develop propdsed rules, we were 
tracked by the news media across the state. So, 
in essence, the presence of the cdllege presi- 
dent was very important in generating the 
change we heeded. 

BR. NEWELL: We used one sneaky device. 
We asked every president in the state to write 
an essay on coliabdratidn. So each one had to 
find out what was gdiilg dn in his institution; 
second, he had td commit himself to \ti and 
third, we gave hirh gddd public visibility for it. 
This \r^^s a centerpiece Jbr a statewide con- 
ference in which Ave brought together the leadr 
ing education legislators^ Florida Department 
of Education administrators, deans, and uni- 
versity people. But it forced the presidents in 
the state system into major leadership roles 
and cdllabd ration^ and, in fact, all nine df 
them got iriyolved in a way that had never 
occurred before; 

MR. AMBACH: Let me return for a moment 
to the point made by Craig PhiUips on the 
resource issue. Your question was whether the 
colleges: arid uriiyersities are ridw riidrx? recep- 
tive td the idea that the mdriey fcr staff devel- 
dpmeht or cdhtiriuihg go to the 

school districts for teacher centers or directly 
to district-joperated programs; There may be a 
little bit of a warming along those lines. I ob- 
serve no great enthusiasm in the colleges to 
see the funds directed that way because the 
riidriey is all cdmirig dUt df the sariie state treas- 
ury. It is a trade-dff issue. If funds gd to the 
schddl di&trict,^ :then they may be taken away 
Grom what wottld otherwise be directed to the 
colleges and universities. While there may not 
be greater receptivity to these expenditures by 
colleges and universities, there is iriuch greater 
interest from riiariy legislators arid gdvef ridrs 
for the simple reasdiLthat we have hearidver 
arid dver this week. They want change. There 
is something that is wrong dr can be cdrrec':ed, 
and__the^ are Jooking fbr vi^s to correct jt; 
After allr the money has been flowing in the 
institutional-provider frame up to this point. 
Isn't it time to make a change and put the 
moriey in the pockets df the clierits? 

I see the change iri oiir state. I sense we will 
see more arid more resources goirig to the 
school districts or to teacher centers; I have 
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one last thought on the topic of iegislatidn, be 
it the federal Higher Education Act or state 
legislation. We might be able to develop incen- 
tive financing so thaL when a "client Looking 
for ihservice training goes to a college pro- 
grain, that decision triggers a matching grant 
to^th^e institution. We would put a certain 
amount out for the program and say if you 
buy your service from the cdllege of University 
for staff development or continuing training, 
theii: the college geti a match oh top of how 
iiiuch gets bought. This is a double incentive 
for the university or college to provide service. 

DR. PHILLIPS: There must be an investmejit 
in teachers as well as staff development to be 
truly collabbrative. And that is the: one I was 
talking abbul eariien hot necessarily the full- 
time employee in vestmehti but a ihajor look at 
what is invested ih terms salaries, the level 
of people attracted by those new posidons, 
and so forth. These things go together. If a 
school system has $500 for an individual de- 
veiopment plan for a teacher, it should have a 
high calibre individual to buy it for. No ques- 
tion. 

NEWELL: One thing we tried in this par- 
ticular budget year was to increase the dollars 
going into the public service portion of faculty 
salaries, and to try to keep the mon^y in a 



central pool with the dtesighaUbn that the serv- 
ices go purely for assisting the public school 
system^ sojffiat if aicfo^ ^uld like 

someone in hotel management to look at our 
cafeteria, or somebody in business administra- 
tion to look at our personnel system," theii we 
wouid have monies available to help pick up 
that portion of faculty salaries wherever it was 
in the university system. 

DR; KUNKEL: There are some interesting 
twists, Gordon, in the reform legislation in 
each of the fifty states. The flip side is that 
every state has a symbol in those le^slative 
reforms indicating perceptions that that con- 
cept may have gone too far. So the intent was 
hot always to put the mo^^ in the client^s 
hand in the typiealsehse^ but to give the client 
interaction with some system oF accountability: 
And that really touches the theme of this 
speech, the theme of a state-integrated system. 

MR. AMBACH: Let us leave this cbhfererice 
thinking big ideas, riot with resolutions about 
how charige riiay occur, but with challenging 
concepts. 

I extend special_thanks to x)ur speakers for 
their excellent summaries on what has hap- 
pened this week, their perspectives on how 
that links with the past, and their suggestions 
on focal points for the future. 
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Appendix A 
Mellon State Projects and Coordinators 



COLORADO 

Analysis of teacher arid studerit teacher eval- 
uatibri riiodels and development of evaluation 
instruments 
Arvin Blome 

Associate Commissioner for Federal Relations 

and Special Ptojects 
Colorado Department of Education 
303 West Colfax Avenue 
Denver, CO 80204 



FLORIDA 

Curriculum development, training for high 
school counselors, info^-mation dissemination, 
arid mdriitoririjg to assist the four public high 
schools of the Gadsderi Courity School District 
to meet new state standards arid increase the 
coUege-gbihg pool of black public high school 
students 

Andrew A. Robinson 
Director 

Florida Institute of Education 
RQ Box 17074 
Jacksonville, FL 32216 
William Wharton : 
Director of Research 



GUA&i 

Establishment of the Guam Department of 
Education/University of Guam Laboratory- 
Deriioristration Eleriieritary School 
lone M. Wolf 

Deputy Director of Education 
PQ. Box DE 
Agaha, Guam 96910 



IOWA 

Revision of the basic state certification systerii 
arid developmeht of a plan for an integrated 
prbiessidhsU development systemt from preser- 
vice preparation through induction to con- 
tinuing education 
Orrin Nearhoof, Director 
Teacher Education and Certification Divison 
Iowa DepartmenC of Jftiblic Instruction 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, I A 50319 



MAINE 

Trairiirig of regidrial assistance teams of 
school, state, arid uriiversity: staff in design of 
school irriprbveraerit activities,^ including ap- 
plicauori of research, collaborative planning, 
and assessment of needs and resources 
Margaret Arbuckle, Coordinator 
Comprehensive System of Personnel 

Devejppment 
Mairie Depaftriierit of Education 
Cultural Services ^ 
State House Station #23 
Augusta, ME 04333 

MISSISSIPPI 

Development of a statewide rhechahisih ibr 
matching higher education resources with the 
inservice education needs of local school dis- 
tricts 

Cindy Ward 

Staff Corisultarit i 

Bureau of School Improvement 

Mississippi Departriierit of Education 

RO. Box 771 

Jackson, MS 39205 

MONTANA ^ - , 

Impiovement of state level on-site accredita- 
tion review process by involving represen- 
tatives of higher education, Krl2 teachers, and 
school adriliriistratbrs as well as the Office of 
Public Iristructidri staff as tearii riieriibers 
Robert Anderson, Executive Assistant 

to the Deputy Superiritehderit 
Claudette Morton, English and L A. Specialist 
Office of Public Instruction 



i>t?te 

Helena, MT 59620 



NEW YORK 

Siipppft of regidrial cbUricils, represeritirig 
school districts, colleges, arid universities, iri 
addressing: teacher shortages, recruitment, 
arid Ti^tcntibh^ disseihihatibh of booklet oh 
model_collaborative efforts 
Donald J. Nolan 

Deputy Commissioner for Higher and - 

Iht>fessidnai Education 
Cultural Education Department 
Albany, New York 12234 
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NORTHERN ISLANDS 
A model project to fadiitate Gooperatipn be- 
tween the Northern Mariana Islands Depaft- 
ment of Education and the Nbrtherri Mar- 
ianas Coiiege and to improve English instruc- 
tional programs for elementary, secondary, 
arid college students 
Justd QtiitSgtia 

Acting Superintendent for Instruction 
Gommonwealth of the N. Mariana Islands 
Department of Education 
Saipan, CM 96950 
John Rosario 
English Specialist 

OHIO 

Articulation Between secondary schools and 
higher education: a parent involvement com- 
ponent to inform parents of university re- 
quirements and assist parerits in helping their 
children study arid riiake decisions; a: forum 
for cburiselbrs, administrators, university rep- 
resentatives, and parents 
Irene G. Bandy 
Assistant Superintendent 
Ohio Department of Public Instruction 
65 South Front Street, Room 808 
Columbus, OH 43215 



OREGON 

Iriipleriieritatibri of a cbllabbrativ^e statewide 
suppk)rt system for: the continued professional 
development of school personnel 
Ray Talbert 

Specialist, Staff Development 
Oregon Department of Education 
700 Pringle Parkway, S.E. 
Salem, OR 97310 
Cb-Cbbrdiriatbrs : 
Del Schalbck 
Assistant Dean 

Oregon State Bniversity/ Western Oregon 

State Coiiege of Education 
Robert Gilberts 
Dean 

University of Oregon College of Education 



RHODE ISLAND 

Implementatibri of a cbriipUterized feedback 
system for studerit achieveriierit data and a 
series of regibrial workshops to facilitate wbrkr 
irig relationships between secondary and 
pbstseeojidary education to improve high 
schoo[ curriculum. 
Edward L. Dambruch 
Director 

Basic Education Piograrii Unit 

Rhode Island Departriierit of Education 

22 Hayes Street 

Providence, Rhode Island 02908 
VERMONT 

Springboard Project to design and implement 
vocadonai aiid technical educational curricula 
spanning secondary and postsecondary edu- 
cation 

Gerard Asseliri 
Director 

Adult and Vocational-Technical Education 

Division 
State Department of Education 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
Everett Harris 
Associate Professor 

Vocadonai Educatibri and Technology 
University bf ^rmorit 
Burlington, VT 05405 



WYOMING 

Coalition of personnel from the State Depart- 
ment of Instruction, seven community col- 
leges. University of Wyoming, the Wyoming 
Education Assbciatibri, arid local schbbL dis- 
tricts tb identify rieeds arid coordinate efforts; 
exploration of broader articulation questions 
within state regarding inservice training of 
teachers. 

Audiey -i. Cotherman 
lieputy State Superintendent 
State Department of Education 
Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82002 
Alan Wheeler 
Director, Plarihirig Services 
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Appendix B 

Cbuhcil of Chief State iSchodl Officers 

1985 Summer Institute 
Participants List 



David Adamany 
President 

Wayne State University 
Detroit, MI 48202 



Michael J. Adanti 
President 

Southern Connecticut State University 
501 Crescent Street 
New Haven, CT 06515 

Gordon M. Ambach 

Commissidner of Education 

New York Statei^Education Department 

1 1 1 Education Building 

Albany, NY 12234 

Robert Anderson 

Executive j^ssistant to the Deputy 

Superintendent 
(5ffice of Public Instruction 
State Capitol 
Helena, MT 59620 

Gregory Aririg 
President ^ 
Educatibhal Testing Service 
Rinsedale Road 
Princeton, NJ 08541 

TomSs A. Arcihiega 
Pfesident z _ : 
California: State College 
9001 Stoekdale Highway, 
Bakersfield, CA 93311 

Irene G. Bandy 

Assistant Superihtendent 

Ohio Department of Public Instruction 

65 South Front Street, Room 808 

Columbus, OH 43215 



Charles J. Bensman 
President 

Briar Cliff College 
Sioux City, lA 51104 



Robert fiflentoh 

Saperihtendent of Public Instruction 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, lA 50319 

Harold L. Blackburn 
Cprnmissinner of Education 
120 East Teath_ Street 
ka, KS 66612 



Arvin C. Blome 

Associate Commissioner for Federal Relations 

and Special Projects 
Gpldrado Department of Education 
303 West Colfax Avenue 
Denver, CO 89204 



Robert E. Boose 

Commisioner of Education 

State Department of Educadonal and Cultural 

Services 
State Hbuse-StatLbri #23 
ista, ME 04333 



Richard A, Boyd 
Superintendent of Educadon 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 771, High Street 
Jackson, MS 39205 



Ernest Boyer 
President 

Carnegie Foundadon for the Advancement of 

Teaching 
5 Ivy Lane : 
Princeton, NJ 08540 

Gladys S. Britt 
Directo*" 

South Central Regional Education Center 
Departmejit of Public Instruction 
P.O. Box 786 

NC 28327 



Frank B Brouillet 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
7510 Armstrong Street, S.W., FG-11 
diympia, WA 98504 
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Thomas J. Burns 
Director 

Interagency DperaUQiis 
U;S: Departineht of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S;W; 
Washington, D C. 20202 

J, Elliot Cameron 
President 

Brigham Yoiiri^ IJriiversity-Hawaii Campus 
55-220 Kuiaaui Street 
taie, HI 96762 

Thomas G. Clausen 

State Superintendent of Education 

State Department of Education 

P.O. Box 44064 

Baton Rouge, LA 70804 

Neiia Conners 

Program Specialist 

Middle and Secondary Education 

Bureau of Curriculum Services 

Florida Department of Education 

Knott fiuildihg 

Tallahassee, FL 32301 



Saul Cooperman 
Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, NJ 08625 

Audrey M. Cdtherman 

Deputy State Superintendent of Public 

Ins true tibh - 
State Department of Education 
Hatha%^ Building 
Cheyenne, WY 82002 



Ivan Ebuis Cbtihah 

Associate Superiatehdeht 

Bureau of Rehabilitation and Disability 

Determination 
Michigan Department of Education 
P.O. Box 30010 
Lansing, MI 48909 

Edward L. Dambruch 
Director 

Basic Educatibh Prbgram Unit 
Rhode Island Department of Education 
22 Haye^Street 
Providence, RI 02908 



Lee Sherman Dreyfus 
President, Lee Sherman Dreyfus, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1:776, 440 Maple Bluff 
Stevens Point, WI 54481 

Verne A. Duncan 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Public Instruction 
700 Pririgle Parkway, S.E. 
Salem, OR 97310 



Donald E. Egge 
Associate Superintendent 
Policy and Program Division 
Oregon Department of Education 
700 Pringle Parkway, S.E. 
Salem, OR 97310 

Harold W. Eiekhoff 
President: 

Tfentbix State College 
Hillwood Lakes, CN 550 
Trenton, H] 08625 

H. Dean Evans 

Superihteriderit of Public Instruction 
State Departmerit of Public Instruction 
State House, Room_229 
Indianopolis, IN 46204 

Jerry L. Evans 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Departrheht of Education 
650 West State Street 
Boise. ID 83720 

Calvin M. Frazier :: 
Gbmmissibner of Education 
State Bepartrneht of Education 
Denver^ CO 80204 



Gloria Frazier 

ihstttutefbr Educational Leadership 
29 Decatur Avenue 
Annapolis, MD 21403 

Donald R. Gerth 
President 

Califbjnia_ State University 
Sacramento, CA 95819 

Robert E. Glehrieri, Jr. 
Presideritz 

Emporia State tJniversity 
120B Commercial 
Emporia, KS 66801 
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Herbert j. Grover 
State Superintend^ : 
Department of Public Instruction 
125 South Webster, P.O. Box 7841 
Madison, Wl 53795 

John Gbodlad 
Visiting Professor 
Gbllege of Education 
MUler HalUBQ 12 _ _ 
University oF Washington 
Seattle, WA 98195 

James b. Hansen 

State Superintendent of Education l 
Dep^rirrieht of Education and Gultural 
Affairs 

Division of Elementary and Secondary 

Education 
Kneip Building 
Pierre, SD 57501 

Everett Harris 

Agriculture Engineering Building 
VODEC Department 
University of Vermont 
Buriington, VT 95405 

Judith L. Hartmann 

GcLvernmental Liaison Administrative 
Assistant 

Strperihtehdeht of Public Instruction 
Old Capitol Building 
dlympia, WA 98504 

Francis Hatanaka : 
SUperihtendeBt of Education 
State Departrheht of Education 
P.Q Box 2360 
Honolulu, HI 96804 

Betty R.zHinkle 1 

Special Projects Ujiit 

Golorado Department of Education 

303 West Colfax, 6th Floor 

Denver, GO 80204 

Harold Hddgkinsdh 
Senior Fellow 

American Council ioh JEducation 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 800 
Washington, D.G. 20036 



Bill Hpnig : . 
SUperintendeiit of Public Instruction 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 95814 

David W. Hornbeck 
State Superintendent of Schools 
Maryland Department of Education 
200 \\^st Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 

Eujgene Hughes 
President 

Northern Arizona University 
Box 4121 

Flagstaff, AZ 86011 
Bruce Hunter 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
Mall of the States, Suite #379 
400 N. Capitol Street, N.W. 
Washington,.D.C. 20001 

David Itnig 
Executive Director 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher 

^Education J : 

One Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 610 
Washington, D C. 20036 

Stephen S._Kaa^an 
Commissioner of Education 
Department of Education 
Montpelier, VT 05602 

William B. Keehe 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Townsend Building 
P.O. Box 1402 
Dover, DE 19901 

John R. Rotula 
President 

Delaware. Technical and Community College 
President's Office 
P.O. Box 597 
Dover; DE 19903 

Richard kunkel 

Executive Director 

National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 

Education 
1919 Pennsylvania Avenue, Suite 202 
Washington, D.C. 2ddd6 
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judith Lanier 
Dean 

Coilege of EdUcatipn 
Michigan Slate University 
East Lansing, MI 48824-1046 

John H. l^wsbn 
Cbmmissioher of Education 
State Department of Education 
1385 Hancock Street 
Quincjr, MA 02169 



Thomas McNeei 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Education 
19BB Washington Street 
Building B, Room 358 
Charleston, WV 25305 

C. Peter McGrath 
President 

University of Missouri 
Columbia, MO 65211 



El. Crosby iewis 
House of Jfepresehtatives 
State of SouSi Carolina 
519 Blatt Building 
1105 Pfendleton Street 
Columbia, SC 29211 



Diane Mbrehoti&e 
SEPEP E valuator 

Institute for Educational Leadership 
Bates Road, R.5-84A 
Menomonie, VVI 54751 



Claire List 

Program Officer 

Andrew W. Mellon Foundation 

140 East 62nd Street 
New York, NY 10021 



Claudette Morton 
English and L.A. Specialist 
Office of IHibiic Instruction 
State Capiti)l _ 
Helena. MT 59620 



Mary Ann Luciano 
IJirectbr 

Intergbvernmental Affairs 
Vermont Department of Education 
CbmmissionePs Office 
120 State Street, 5th Floor 
Montpelier, VT 05602 

Charles McDaniel 
State Superintendent of Schools 
State Departmeht of Education 
2066 Twin Towers East 
Atlanta, OA 30334 



Alice C. McDonald 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Education 
Capitol Plaza Tower, First Floor 
Frankfort, KY 40601 



Orrin Nearhoof 
Director 

Teacher Education and Certification Division 
Iowa Department of Public Instruction 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines. I A 50319 

Barbara Newell 
Chancellor 

State University System of Florida 
107 West Gaines Street 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 



Frank Newman 
President 

EdjiCatidn Commission of the States 
1860 Lincbln Street 
Suite 300 
Denver CO 80203 



Floretta^. McKehzie 
Supeiintendent^f Schools 
District of Columbia 
Presidential Building 
415 12th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20017 



Donald J. Nolan 

Deputy Gommi&sioher for Higher and 

Sbfcssional Education 
Cultural Education Center 
State Education Department 
Albany, NY 12234 
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Eugene Pasldv 

Supenhtendent oF PubHc Instruction 
State Department of Education 
400 West Xing Street 
Capitol Complex -_ 
Carson City, NV 89710 

A. Craig Phiiiips _ - : 
Superiritenderit of Public Instruction 
State Department of PuBJic Instruction 
Education Building, Room 318 
Edenton and SalisBury Streets 
Raleigh, NC 27611 

William R Pierce 

Executive Directpr -_ -_ _ 

Cduricil of Chief State School Officers 

4D0 N. Capitol Street, N.W. 

Hall of the States, Suite 379 

Washington, D C. 20001 

Ruth E. Randall 
Commissioner of Education 
712 Capitol Square Building 
550 Cedar Street 
St. Paul, MN 55101 

Frederic Reynolds 
Kesideht 

University of Maine 
Machias Campus 
Machias, ME 04654 

John A. Richardson 

Commissioner of Higher Education 

North Dakota State Board of Higher 

z Educatibri: 

State Capitol 

Bismarck, ND 58505 

John P. Rosario 

English Specialist 

Department of Education 

P.O. Box 1725 1 

Saipan, Northern Mariana Islands 96950 



Ted Sanders 

Superintendent of Ediicadon 
State Board of Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, IL 62777 

Wayne Sansiead 

Superihterident of Public listructioh 
Slate Department of^ Education 
11th Flooi^ State Capitol Building 
600 Boulevard Avenue, East 
Bismarck, ND 58701 



Phillip Schlechty 
Director 

Gheens Professional Development Center 
Jefferson County Board of Education 
PO. Box 34020 
Louisville, KY 40232 



James O. Schhur 

Dean ^ ^ 

School of Education and Psycholcgy 

University of Southern Mississippi 

Hattiesburg, MS 39401 

Dbhha Schoehy 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
Hall of the States, Suite 379 
400 N. Capitol Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 2000 J 

Daniel Schultz 
Administrative Assistant 
(Office of the Superihterident 
Michigan Department of Education 
608 West Allegan, Fourth Floor 
Pd. Box 30008 
Lansing, MI 48909 



Henrietta Schwartz 
Dean 

School of Educatibn 
San Francisco State University 
1600iHbllbway Avenue: 
Sari Francisco. Q' 



Susarii Rbserihbltz 

Associate Professor^ Albert Shanker 

College of Education President 

University of Illinois American Federaudn of Teachers 

Urbana-Champaign 555 New Jersey Avenue 

Urbana, IL 61801 Washington, DC. 20001 
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JbsephK:. Shiiltz 
President _ 
Ashland Gollege 
401 College Avenue 
Ashland, OH 44805 

Lynii Q Simons _^ : 
Superintehdent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Education 
Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne, WV 82002 

John Slaughter 
Chancellor 

University of Maryland 
College Park, MD 20642 

David Smith 

Deah-^ 

College of Education 
University of Florida 
233 Tigert Hall 
Gainesville, PL 32611 

Phillip C. Sperry 
Director 

Human Resources Managemrnt 
Office of Personnel and Labor Relations 
i ^ew York State Education Department 
Albany, NY 12234 

David Stbckford : 

Directory Bi visio n_ b f Special Edjication 

Maine Department of Education and Cultural 

Services 
State House Section #23 
Augusta, ME 04333 

Ray Talbert 

Specialist, Staff Development 
Oregon Department of Education 
700 Pringle Parkway, S.E. 
Salem, OR 97310 

Wayne Teague 
Superintendent of Education 
State bepartmerit of Education 
Room 481, State Office Building 
501 Dexter Avenue : 
Montgomef)^ Al 36130 

Michael Timpane 
President _ :: 
leachers Gollege : 
Columbia Uhivefsity 
525 West 121st Street 
New York, NY 10027 



Gerald: N. Tirbzzi = : 
Gdrnmissidher of Education 
State Department of Ediacatioh 
165 Capitol Avenue 
Hartford, CT 0(5106 

Ralph D. Turlington _ -_. 
Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
Room PL 08, Capitol Building 
Tallahassee, PL 32301 

Mike \Sh Ryn 

Chief, Bureau of Grants Administration 
RoomiSBBS 

Cultural Education Center 
Empire State Plaza 
Albany, NY 12230 

Tommy Venters 

Directdr^^ ^ ^ 

State Department of Education 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

James Vivian 
Director ^ 

Yale-New Haven Teachers Institute 

53 Wall Street 

P.O. Box 55P3, Yale Station 

Yale University 

New Haven, CT 06520 

Laura Wagner 
Director 

Office of State Development 
California State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mail 
Sacramento, CA 98514 

Ljsa Walker 

Institute for Educational Leadership 
Iddl Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Suite 310 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Franklin B. Walter 

Superihtehdeht of Public Instruction 

State Department of Education 

Room 8B8 

65 Front Street 

Columbus, OH 43215 
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StalT Gbhsciltaht 
Suite 801 

State Department of Education 
P.d. Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 

Carolyn Warner 

Superihtehiieht of Public Instruction 
State Department of Education 
1536 West Jefferson 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 

Edward Weidner 
Chancellor j 

University of Wiseonsih-Greeh Bay 
Green Bay, WI 54301 

William Wharton 
Director of Research 
Floridn Institute of Education 
P.Q Box 17074 
Jacksonville, FL 32216 

tois W. Whitcorhb . 

Acting Assistant to the Commissioner 

Department of Educational and Cultural 

Services 
Station #23 
Augusta, ME 04333 



Charlie G. Williams 

State Superintendent of Education 

State Department of Education 

1006 Rutledp Building 

1429^enate Street 

Columbia, SC 29201 



Toirimie Williams 
Executive Assistant 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
Hail of the States, Suite 379 
4^0 N. Capitol Street, N.W. 
vVashihgtbri, D C. 20001 



lone M. Wolf 

Deputy Director of Education 
RO. Box DE 
Agana, Guam 96910 



Rebecca Yount 
Director 

Mellon Foundation Prd^^ 

Council of Chief State School Officers 

Hajl of the States, S^iite 379 

400 N. Capitol. Street, N.W. 

Washington, D C. 20001 
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